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forecasts of all sorts, the second 
and “short” session of the con- 
gress which came to its natural 
end on March 4 was quite produc- 
tive of important legislation—and this in 
spite of a twelve-weeks’ filibuster over the 
so-called omnibus statehood bill. The 
session was also remarkable for the fact 
that the senate, the deliberative and delib- 
erate body, scarcely discussed the more 
noteworthy measures which it helped to 
enact into law. The first session of the 
Fifty-seventh congress was characterized 
by great, protracted, and at times exciting 
debates; the second accomplished more, 
in proportion to the time occupied, with 
much less oratory and talk. 

With the record of the congress as a 
whole disappointment is expressed in sev- 
eral quarters. It has not enacted any 
financial legislation, and has neither pro- 
vided for a more -elastic currency nor 
strengthened the gold-standard act, though 
currency reformers have urged and worked 
for.reform in both directions. It has sus- 
pended the duty on coal and repealed the 
provision which was construed as impos- 
ing a duty on imported anthracite, but 
otherwise it has left the Dingley tariff 
intact. The president’s recommendation 
for the creation of a nonpartisan expert 
tariff commission was disregarded, and 
not only was no attempt made to revise 
the customs law, but not one of the Kasson 
reciprocity treaties (though revived by the 
committee on foreign affairs and favorably 
reported) was ratified or even discussed. 
The “Buffalo platform” had not made so 
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had made on the country at large. 

Among the important-measures ‘enacted 
at the second session are the following: 
The anti-rebate act; the act creating a 
department of commerce and labor and 
providing for a certain amount of pub- 
licity in regard: to corporate affairs; the 
act reorganizing the army establishment 
by creating a general staff; reorganizing 
the militia’ and. modernizing its equip- 
ment;-amending the bankruptcy law to 
prevent fraudulent practices and abuses; 
establishing a new currency system for the 
Philippines and giving the natives sound 
silver currency definitely related to the 
gold standard of the United States; 
amending the immigration laws and im- 
posing additional restriction on: undesir- 
able immigration, but prescribing no ~ 
educational qualification. as a condition 
of admission of aliens. 

The bills of importance that failed of 
passage owing to obstruction, proper oppo- 
sition, or lack of time are: The bill to 
encourage American shipping by subsidiz- 
ing the ocean freight-carrying industry 
(this bill was defeated in committee by 
Republican and Democratic representa- 
tives opposed either to the subsidy prin- 
ciple or to the manner in which the bill 
applied it); the bill admitting the full- 
fledged American territories to statehood ; 
the bill in relation to public deposits, 
which authorized the loan of any govern- 
ment funds at an interest rate of one and 
one-half per cent at least, against security 
of a specified character (national, state, 
municipal, and railway bonds), and the 
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bill to reduce the tariff on Philippine 
sugar and tobacco to fifty per cent of the 
Dingley-law rates. The president urged 
the enactment of this Philippine tariff- 
reduction bill (a less liberal measure than 
the one the house had passed) as an act 
of relief and generosity, famine, pestilence, 
and war having brought the natives to the 
verge of general ruin, but the legislative 
congestion at the close of the session ren- 
dered it easy for the opponents of freer 
trade with the new possessions to prevent 
action upon the bill. Another measure 
which failed of passage at the last moment 
was one protecting the president from 
assassination or attempts at assassination, 
and excluding revolutionary anarchists 
from the country. 

The Cuban reciprocity treaty and the 
Panama Canal convention with Colombia 
likewise failed of ratification—owing 
largely to the filibuster on the statehood 
bill and the vigorous opposition of Senator 
Morgan, of Alabama, to the latter treaty. 
President Roosevelt’s proclamation calling 
the senate together in extraordinary ses- 
sion on March 5 is generally attributed to 
his determination to secure action on. the 
Cuban and canal conventions. At this 
writing their fate is uncertain. 

It is not surprising that the length to 
which filibustering was carried in the 
senate should have caused some talk of 
“closure” and a change of rules to do away 
with “unanimous consent” and enable the 
majority in the upper chamber. to rule. 
Whether this discussion will lead to any 
material results is doubted by good ob- 
servers. The senate is notoriously con- 
servative and proud of its traditions, and 
as it has become “overshadowing” in spite 
of them, the reform that is doubtless 
inevitable will be deferred indefinitely. 


=e 


Net Results of Anti-Trust Agitation 
Congress, contrary to the confident pre- 
dictions and anticipations of many, has 
enacted additional anti-trust legislation. 
The “campaign of education” has not been 


without effects of theoretical and practical 
importance. It is true that congress has 
followed neither the original suggestions 
of the president, which included the adop- 
tion of a resolution for a constitutional 
amendment increasing the power of the 
legislative department of the government 
over corporations and combinations, nor 
the doctrine promulgated in the famous 
Pittsburg address by the attorney-general, 
Mr. Knox, which asserted the power of 
congress to reach all corporations, whether 
engaged in interstate commerce or not, 
under the clause of the constitution vest- 
ing in it exclusive control over interstate 
commerce and trade with foreign nations. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Knox 
advocated penalizing the interstate com- 
merce of corporations or persons convicted 
of violating the anti-monopoly laws of the 
nation. He contended that the right to 
regulate interstate commerce implied the 
right to exclude from such commerce, or 
to deny the privilege of entering it, to 
those who commit illegal acts in restraint 
of competition. Congress has not applied 
this principle. Its new anti-trust legis- 
lation is generally regarded as conserva- 
tive and reasonable, though the Demo- 
cratic press and many Republican papers 
question the effectiveness of this addition 
to the law on the restraint of trade. 
The following measures comprise the 
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legislation to which reference is made: 

1. The Elkins anti-rebate act. This is 
an amendment to the interstate commerce 
law designed to do away with the evil of 
discrimination and favoritism in railway 
rates. It prohibits and punishes the 
granting as well as the receiving of re- 
bates from the published tariffs of the 
transportation companies, and renders all 
parties to the illicit transaction liable to 
punishment by fine. There is no doubt 
that the greatest trusts have fattened on 
unlawful rebates and special facilities, and 
it is generally conceded (even the oppo- 
nents of anti-trust legislation not denying 
it) that it is desirable to secure equal 
treatment of shippers by common carriers. 

2. The Knox bill providing for ex- 
pediting in the courts suits brought by 
the government or its agents against com- 
binations charged with monopolistic prac- 
tices. Under this bill intermediate ap- 
peals will be dispensed with, and trust 
cases involving constitutional points may 
be taken from the federal court of the first 
instance to the supreme court. 

3. Placing a more substantial appro- 
priation at the disposal of the department 
of justice, to enable it to gather evidence 
against violators of trust laws and to prose- 
cute more successfully. 

4. Finally, the Nelson “publicity” 
amendment to the department of com- 
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This measure is regarded by 
many as the most serious and far-reaching 
of the series, and in some quarters it has 
been attacked as containing grave posési- 


merce act. 


bilities of abuse and perversion. It may 
be described as a “step toward publicity” 
of corporate affairs, and the administra- 
tion’s final anti-trust program only recom- 
mended “a step” in that direction. The 
new department is to have a bureau of cor- 
porations, with a commissioner at its head, 
who, under the direction of the secretary of 
commerce .and labor, is to have the power 
to make investigation into the organiza- 
tion, conduct and management of any 
“company or corporate combination en- 
gaged in commerce among the several 
states and with foreign nations, excepting 
common carriers subject to the interstate 
commerce act, and to gather such in- 
formation and data as will enable the 
president of the United States to make 
recommendations to congress for the regu- 
lation of such commerce, and to report 
such data to the president from time to 
time as he shall require, and the informa- 
tion so obtained and as much thereof as 
the president may direct shall be made 
public.” 

While, on the one hand, it is contended 
that this amendment places too much 
power in the hands of the chief executive 
and creates opportunity for dangerous 
coercion and discrimination, on the other 
it is declared that the amendment will be 
of little value as a preventive of injurious 
restraint of trade and competition. The 
advocates of “strong” anti-trust legislation 
are disappointed at the failure of the 
Littlefield bill (passed in the house by a 
unanimous vote and favorably reported to 
the senate by its judiciary committee). 
This bill was more drastic, and embodied 
the leading ideas of Attorney-General 
Knox’s Pittsburg speech. It provided for 
a larger measure of publicity, and for the 
exclusion from interstate commerce of 
goods produced by illegal combinations, 
or by combinations guilty of accepting 
rebates. As amended by the senate, it also 
denied the right of interstate commerce to 
corporations putting a fictitious and in- 
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flated valuation upon their assets, or fail- 
ing to comply with the publicity require- 
ments. Several senators doubted the 
constitutionality of certain features of this 
measure and were 
determined to pre- 
vent consideration 
of it. 

Altogether, the 
widest divergence 
of opinion is dis- 
closed in the dis- 
cussion of the 
‘value and probable 
effects of the new 
anti-trust legisla- 
tion. The admin- 
istration, however, 
through Mr. Knox, 
has expressed en- 
tire satisfaction 
with the action of 
congress, and de- 
clared that a gen- 
eral and rational public demand had been 
met in a rational and adequate way. 


a aad 
Regulating Commerce and Prohibiting Lotteries 

What is “interstate commerce”? What 
are articles of commerce within the mean- 
ing of the constitutional phrase? And 
what does the constitution mean by the 
term regulation in connection with the 
subject of interstate commerce ? 

These important questions are involved 
in the lottery cases recently decided by 
the United States supreme court. The 
great tribunal was divided, four justices 
dissenting from the prevailing opinion of 
Justice Harlan. The minority of the 
court attacks the decision as inconsistent 
with the views of the founders and with 
the interpretation of the provision in ques- 
tion by John Marshall, the greatest ex- 
pounder of the constitution. It is also 
intimated that such decisions destroy the 
substance of the American government 
while professing to respect its form. 

Were any general principles laid down 
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in the leading case, the effect might be 
momentous and far-reaching in the ex- 
treme. But the court explicitly states that 
no general conclusions are to be drawn 
from its decision, which is strictly limited 
to the facts of the case. 

And the facts are very simple. In 1895 
congress passed an act prohibiting the 
carriage of lottery tickets from state to 
state by express or otherwise. Transmis- 
sion by mail had been prohibited earlier, 
but in spite of that action and state meas- 
ures against the lottery evil, the sale of 
lottery tickets had continued. The con- 
gressional act was designed to suppress 
this traffic, the theory being that under 
its expressed and plenary power to regu- 
late interstate commerce congress had the 
right to exclude, to prohibit the carriage 
of, lottery tickets from such commerce. 
The soundness of this theory—in other 
words, the constitutionality of the act— 
was challenged in the cases referred to, 
and the supreme court has upheld the act 
without indorsing the theory upon which 
it is founded. It merely decides that lot- 
tery tickets are articles of commerce ; that 
the conduct of lotteries and the sale and 
transmission of tickets are interstate com- 
merce, and, finally, that congress had the 
power to prohibit the carriage of such 
tickets. Whether it can prohibit the car- 
riage of other articles—for example, goods 
produced by monopolies violating the 
Sherman law, or goods handled by cor- 
porations receiving illegal rebates—the 
court declines to say. The radical doctrine 
of Attorney-General Knox with reference 
to congressional power under.the com- 
merce clause is not in terms upheld. 

The concluding paragraph of the pre- 
vailing opinion is clear and significant. 
It amounts to a warning against large 
and sweeping logical inferences from the 
apparent principle of the decision: 


“The whole subject is too important, 
and the questions suggested by its consid- 
eration are too difficult of solution to 
justify any attempt to lay down a rule for 
determining in advance the validity of 




















every statute that may be enacted under 
the commerce clause. We decide nothing 
more in the present case than that lottery 
tickets are subjects of traffic among those 
who choose to sell or buy them; that the 
carriage of such tickets by independent 
carriers from one state to another is there- 
fore interstate commerce; that under its 
power to regulate commerce among the 
several states congress—subject to the 
limitations imposed by the constitution 
upon the exercise of the powers granted— 
has plenary authority over such commerce, 
and may prohibit the carriage of such 
tickets from state to state; that legislation 
to that end and of that character is not 
inconsistent with any limitation or restric- 
tion imposed upon the exercise of the, 
powers granted to congress.” 


The four dissenting members of the 
court—Justices Fuller, Brewer, Shiras, 
and Peckham—hold that lotteries are not 
interstate commerce, and lottery tickets 
not articles of commerce, and, necessarily, 
that congress can neither regulate rior pro- 
hibit their transmission by other agencies, 
than the United States mail. That the 
right to regulate interstate commerce may 
in certain cases include the right to ex- 
clude or to prohibit, is not denied by the 
dissenting opinion. 


— 
An Important Trust Decision 

At one time the government’s attack on 
the combination of the beef packers was 
a subject of national and intense interest. 
It was charged with combining to maintain 
prices arbitrarily and artificially, to re- 
strict the output of fresh meats, to control 
the price of livestock (their “raw ma- 
terial”), and, in general, to restrain inter- 
state trade in violation of the Sherman 
anti-monopoly law. An injunction was 
applied for to dissolve the combination or 
to prevent it from continuing the alleged 
unlawful practices. 

Recently Judge Grosscup, of Chicago, 
in the United States circuit court, ren- 
dered a far-reaching decision overruling 
a demurrer on the part of the trust and 
holding that it had violated the law. The 
two main points made by the defendants 
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were these: that the purchase of livestock 
at certain centers and the sale of fresh 
meats through agents in various states did 
not constitute “interstate commerce” 
within the mean- 
ing of the consti- 
tutional clause 
concerning the 
regulation of such 
commerce, and that 
the transactions, 
acts, and agree- 
ments charged in 
the bill of com- 
plaint did not con- 
travene the prohi- 
bition é6f the law. 

Judge Grosscup 
dismissed both of 


















these contentions. 
The federal law, 
he held (follow- 
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ing the supreme 
court), prohibited 
all agreements in restraint of trade and 

competition, without reference to their 

reasonableness or purpose. The transac- 

tions admitted by the defendants in their 

demurrer were unlawful if they could be 

brought within the body of interstate 

commerce. Was the beef trust, in buying 
stock shipped from several states and in 

selling its products through agents 

throughout the United States, engaged in 

interstate commerce? The answer depends 

on the definition of the term. Is trans- 

portation essential to interstate commerce, 

or is it the buying and selling in several 

states that constitutes such commerce? 

Judge Grosscup’s definition is: 








“Tt is not the transportation that makes 
the transaction interstate commerce. That 
is an adjunct only, essential to commerce, 
but not the test. The underlying test is 
that the transaction, as an entirety, in- 
cluding each part calculated to bring about 
the result, reaches into two or more states, 
and that the parties dealing with reference 
thereto deal from different states. An 
interstate commercial transaction is, in 
this sense, an affair arising from different 
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states and centering in the act of exchange, 
each essential part of the affair being as 

much commerce as is the center.” 
In short, interstate commerce “includes 
the intercourse, 
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all the initiatory 
and intervening 
acts, instrumental- 
ities, and dealings, 
which directly 
bring about sale 
or exchange.” 
This is the 
broadest definition 
yet given by a 
court. It is prob- 
able, in view of 
the decision in the 
lottery cases (no- 
ticed in another 
paragraph), that 
the supreme court 








will indorse and 
accept it. In that 














event, it is asked, is not the sugar trust, 
and, in fact, any great combination organ- 
ized on a trust basis, engaged in interstate 


commerce? Early decisions were inter- 
preted as taking manufacturing trusts out 
of the purview of the Sherman law, but 
recent developments presage a new judicial 
view of interstate commerce. 
hl 
The Alaskan Boundary Treaty 

An event of note in international poli- 
tics is the conclusion of a treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain for 
the appointment of a joint commission 
to settle the old and troublesome con- 
troversy in relation to the boundary line 
between Alaska, which we acquired from 
Russia, and British Columbia. This dis- 
pute has at times assumed acute form, and 
it is generally believed that it has pre- 
vented liberal commercial reciprocity 
between Canada and this country. 

In the king’s speech to parliament the 
word “arbitration” is used in connection 
with the Alaskan treaty. But it is curious 
that alike those who are satisfied with 


the arrangement (Americans chiefly) and 
those who condemn it as unfair and one- 
sided—as the Canadians and certain 
classes of Englishmen do—deny that any- 
thing like arbitration is provided. 

Arbitration implies an umpire, a casting 
vote, a settlement of some sort. The 
Hay-Herbert treaty makes no provision 
for an umpire, and does not insure a 
decision. A commission of six is to be 
appointed, three by the United States, 
three by Great Britain, and there can be 
no settlement unless either side convinces 
at least one member of the other of the 
correctness of its contention. In the event 
of failure of the commission’s efforts to 
reach a conclusion by majority vote, the 
status quo will be indefinitely continued. 
It may be added that the people of this 
country hope, while Canada fears, that 
the American representatives will win 
over at-least one of the British commis- 
sioners. This, indeed, explains the severe 
criticism of the treaty in Canadian politi- 
cal circles. It is charged that the imperial 
government, in its desire to efface the 
unpleasant impression produced by the 
anti-Venezuelan alliance with Germany, 
has sacrificed Canadian interests. 

The boundary question is essentially 
one of proper construction of a document. 
The validity of our title to Alaska is of 
course beyond dispute, but we only ac- 
quired from Russia what she owned at 
the time of the cession of Alaska, and her 
ownership depends as to extent and limits 
on the treaty of 1825, which defined the 
boundary line between Russia’s and 
Britain’s American possessions. That 
treaty is supposed to be ambiguous, and 
the business of the commission is demarca- 
tion, not adjudication, interpretation, not 
examination of title. Perhaps the dis- 
tinction is rather fine, for if the United 
States now holds and claims territory 
which did not belong to Russia prior to 
the settlement of 1825 and consequently 
was not acquired by us in 1867, when we 
purchased Alaska, this territory may have 
to be surrendered to Great Britain. 















However, the protests against the Hay- 
Herbert convention were neither numer- 
ous nor strong, and there is little proba- 
bility of an award adverse to the United 
States. We reproduce photographs of the 
American commissioners. 


all 


The Race or Color Question Revived 
There is much significance in an address 
recently delivered by Elihu Root, secretary 
of war and stalwart Republican, before 
the New York Union League Club. It 
dealt chiefly with the new phase of the 
race problem of the South. The severe 
criticisms of certain presidential appoint- 
ments and the action of the senate in eon- 
nection with them, coupled with the con- 
tinuing controversy over the Southern 
laws disfranchising illiterate blacks, lend 
point to Mr. Root’s 
cardinal declara- 
tions—or admis- 
sions, as the press 
calls them. 

The _ country, 
according to Mr. 
Root, faces the 
“failure” of the 
great experiment 
of equal political 
rights. The plan 
formulated at the 
close of the Civil 

' War, to elevate the 
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black man by con- 
ferring the full 
suffrage upon him, 

















has proved unsuc- 
cessful. The first 
answer to the question, “What shall we 
do with the black man?” was simple. 
“Give him equal rights, citizenship, and 
he will rise.” In accordance with this 
answer three amendments were added 
to the constitution. But these amend- 
ments have been nullified; equal suf- 
frage has practically disappeared, and 
the disfranchisement of the negro is well- 
nigh complete. “In a short time,” Mr. 
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Root continued, “the white man will suc- 
ceed in excluding the black man from all 
offices in the Southern states. What 
then?” Mr. Root’s only suggestion was 
that the momen- 
tous question be 
restudied. 

Is the country 
ready to indorse 
theadmission 
that the great 
experiment of 
equal suffrage has 
failed? Several 
distinguished men 
agree with Secre- 
tary Root, and go 
so far as to say 
that the black 
man, belonging to 
an “inferior race,” 
should be content 
with the enjoy- 
ment of funda- 
mental civil rights—life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, and submit to the 
loss of the political right of suffrage. Has 
the negro risen in the North? it is asked. 
Is the ordinary explanation of his con- 
dition—interference and prejudice and . 
oppression on the part of the whites— 
really sound and philosophical ? 

Here, for example, is what the New 
York Sun, a leading Republican organ, 
said apropos of Mr. Root’s speech: 
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“Ts not the time approaching when that 
same honest philosophy, seeking the real . 
explanation of the failure of negro suf- 
frage, will penetrate beneath superficial 
facts and conditions to reasons inherent 
in racial differences, reasons which in the 
nature of things have been perceived 
earlier and more clearly in the South than 
in the North? From such an inquiry 
passion must be absent, and the cant of 
interested partisanship and the conven- 
tional respect for ideas assumed as true 
at the beginning and long accepted as 
axiomatic must alike be eliminated.” ~ 


On the other hand, these guarded but 
significant expressions have provoked vig- 
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orous dissent. Dr. N. D. Hillis, pastor of 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, has de- 
nounced as a “damnable heresy” the doc- 
trine that this is a white man’s country, 

and that the blacks 








should accept an 
inferior place in 
the Republic, po- 
litically speaking. 
The New York 
Evening Post char- 
acterizes present 
tendencies as “the 
reénslavement of 
the negro,” and 
protests against 
the assumption 
that equal suffrage 
has : viled. Ex-Con- 
gressman Wise, of 
Virginia, demands 
the enforcement.of 
the constitutional 
“penalty” for dis- 
franchisement—reduction of Southern 
representation. The New York Tribune 
declares that the question is one which 
has no respect for the repose of the nation 
and which must be settled in accordance 
with American principles. Neither equal 
suffrage, nor equal right of fit men to 
office, regardless of race and color, can be 
abandoned by the Republican party, it 
holds, and there is no occasion for throw- 
ing doubt upon the ideas of the period 
of reconstruction. 

The great question, in abeyance for a 
time, is coming to the front again and 
challenging the anxious thought of the 
best minds in the United States. Changes 
of opinion are being disclosed, especially 
in the North. 
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—— 
The New Government Department 


Not often is a new cabinet position 
created under our federal government. 
The development of the cabinet has been 
slow and gradual, and so conservative 
have the people shown themselves to be 


that even now leading newspapers attack 
the department of agriculture as a useless - 
one. The need of the department of com- 
merce has been seriously questioned, the 
chief argument being that our government 
is not engaged in commerce, and can do 
no more to promote it than it is aiready 
doing through the consular service. How- 
ever,-the mercantile and manufacturing 
associations of the country have for a num- 
ber of years agitated the question of cre- 
ating a special department for the purpose 
of extending and fostering domestic and 
foreign trade, and finally they have over- 
come the opposition to the project. 

The department of commerce is an 
accomplished fact, and it is presided over 
by George B. Cortelyou, the president’s 
private secretary prior to the promotion 
to this important office. The act creating 
this department 
detaches many bu- 
reaus and offices 
from other depart- 
ments and places 
them under the 
direction and jur- 
isdiction of the 
secretary of com- 
merce. The more 
important of these 
are: the depart- 
ment of labor, the 
bureau of immi- 
gration, the census 
office, the statis- 
tical bureaus, the |} ¥™ Sse Pore fs 
shipping commis- years. 
sion, and the bu- 
reauof navigation. 

A bureau of corporations has been 
created, and this service will have the 
responsibility of applying the “publicity” 
provisions of the Nelson amendment, dis- 
cussed elsewhere, in connection with the 
additional anti-trust legislation. It is not 
asserted that the functions of this bureau 
are clearly defined, and the same thing 
is said of the new department itself. 
It is hoped, however, that the cultivation 
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of foreign trade by reciprocity and other- 
wise will eventually constitute the main 
task of the department. The interstate 
commerce commission has not been placed 
in it, and remains independent. The con- 
sular service, being semi-diplomatic, re- 
mains under the state department, though 
more directly connected with the promo- 
tion of commerce than any other govern- 
mental bureau. 


al 


State Prohibition Discarded by Vermont 

We referred in a recent number to the 
act of the Vermont legislature resubmit- 
ting the question of liquor prohibition to 
the voters of the state. The referendum 
has been held, and the elements opposed 
to prohibition carried the day. Their 
victory was not decisive, but legally con- 
clusive, of course, for even a majority of 
one is dominant until reversed by another 
popular vote. The majority in favor of 
doing away with the prohibitory law, in 
force for half a century, was but slightly 
over one thousand. It is recalled, how- 
ever, that in 1853 prohibition won by 
a majority of but fifteen hundred. 

The new system went into effect on the 
first Tuesday of March. Its essential 
features are high license and local option 
(or “home rule”). Each municipal unit 
—city, town, village—chooses between 
high license and prohibition, but is not 
free to choose low license, for example, or 
“free rum.” This is not absolute home 
rule as applied to the sale of intoxicants, 
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but Vermont would not have adopted a 
more radical policy. 

In view of the result of this signiiicant 
referendum in so conservative a state, 
there is a great deal of moralizing in the 
press on the decline and disappearance 
of prohibition. That movement, it is 
said, has been steadily losing ground of 
late years, and the four states in which 
prohibition now prevails—Maine, New 
Hampshire, Kansas, and North Dakota— 
may be influenced by the example of Ver- 
mont. In each of them there is strong 
opposition to prohibition, and especially 
to the lawlessness, official hypocrisy, and 
corruption it is said to breed. But the 
prohibitionists are not discouraged, and 
assert that even in Vermont the question 
is still open. A few years’ trial of license 
may induce the legislature to repeal the 
new law or to provide for another refer- 
endum. 

The spirit of the time favors the appli- 
cation of the home rule principle to ques- 
tions of this sort. In license states it 
is the prohibitionists who are working for 
local option as the next best thing, if not 
as the ideal solution of the problem. 

al 
Wesley Celebrations 

The Methodists of New York initiated 
the celebrations of the bicentenary of the 
birth of John Wesley, which are to be 
held all over the world within the next 
four months, with a great meeting in 
Carnegie Hall, in that city, on Thursday 
evening, February 26. The actual date 
of the anniversary is June 28, but as 
President Roosevelt could not be secured 
to speak in June it was deemed advisable 
to observe the event somewhat in advance. 
A vast audience filled Carnegie Hall and - 
gave a most fervent greeting to the presi- 
dent as he arose to speak on “Methodism.” 


' He paid a glowing tribute to the pioneer- 


ing element and influence of Methodism 
in the development of the country, and 
lto the pioneer Methodist preachers, who 
“had the strong, militant virtues which 
go to the accomplishment of great deeds.” 
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He called upon the Methodists to remem- 
ber that 


“the greatness of the fathers becomes to 
the children a shameful thing if they use 
it only as an ex- 
cuse for inaction 
instead of a spur 
to effort for noble 
aims. The pioneer 
days are over. We 
now all of us form 
parts of a great 
civilized -nation, 
with a complex in- 
dustrial and social 
life and infinite 
possibilities both 
for good and 
for evil. The in- 
struments with 
which, and the 
surroundings in 
which, we work 
have changed im- 
measurably from 
what they were in 
the days when the 
rough backwoods 
preachers ministered to the moral and 
spiritual needs of their rough backwoods 
congregations. But if we are to succeed, 
the spirit in which we do our work must 
be the same as the spirit in which they did 
theirs. These men drove forward, and 
fought their way upward, to success, 
because their sense of duty was in their 
hearts, in the very marrow of their bones. 
It was not with them something to be con- 
sidered as a mere adjunct to their theology, 
standing separate and apart from their 
daily life. They had it with them week 
days as well as Sundays. They did not 
divorce the spiritual from the secular. 
They did not have one kind of con- 
science for one side of their lives. and 
another for another. If we are to suc- 
ceed as a nation we must have the same 
spirit in us.” 











FRANK K. SANDERS 


President of the Religious 
Education Association. 




















Chancellor Day, of Syracuse University, 
and Bishop Andrews, of New York, were 
the other speakers: the former delivering 
a remarkably strong address on “The Gos- 
pel of John Wesley,” and the latter giving 
an able and comprehensive survey of the 
religious and moral progress made during 
the two centuries that have elapsed since 
Wesley was born and in which progress 


his own teaching and influence played so 
conspicuous a part. 

The celebration was under the auspices 
of the New York Thank Offering Com- 
mission, which has already raised $850,- 
000 of a proposed million for the relief 
of the Methodist Churches of New York 
from debts, and the endowment of various 
charities and other enterprises. 

Commencement week at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Connecticut, the old- 
est, and, in some respects, the most impor- 
tant of the colleges under the patronage 
of the Methodist Church in America, will 
be given over to exercises commemorating 
the life and character of Wesley and the 
larger relations of the Wesleyan move- 
ment. Northwestern University has also 
announced a special observance at the 
same time. 

baal 

Moral and Religious Training in the Schools 

American education is secular, and 
must remain so under the principles of 
our government. Dogmatic religion can 
not be taught in the public schools, and 
even the reading of the Bible as literature 
is a proposition which meets with consid- 
erable opposition. Nevertheless, there is 
a feeling in educational circles that the 
moral, spiritual, and emotional side of 
culture is unduly neglected in our system 
of instruction. Is it possible to provide 
for ethical and spiritual teaching without 
offending any religious denomination or 
church ? 

This question, in all its phases, was 
recently discussed at a notable conference 
of educators, ministers, and prominent lay 
citizens. The gathering was held at Chi- 
cago, and represented a number of states. 
Not only school education, but that of 
the home, the Sunday-school, and of the 
church was thoroughly discussed. The 
sense of the conference seemed to be that 
it is possible to inculcate the broad funda- 
mental principles of religion and morality 
by incidental exercises, appropriate read- 
ings from the Bible and great master- 
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works of secular literature, and by music. 

No definite demands were formulated, 
but a strong committee was appointed to 
study the subject, to correlate the variqus 
national activities in that direction, and 
to secure: codperative and consistent effort. 
The obstacles in the way are great and 
numerous, but it is believed that earnest 
thought and careful, deliberate pursuit of 
the end in view will enable educators to 
surmount them. It is probable that an- 
nual conferences will be arranged for, to 
compare notes and profit by the lessons of 
local experience. 

In New York, for example, the reading 
of certain passages from the Bible, “with- 
out note or comment,” has for years been 
a feature of public school instruction. In 
certain communities the legality of such a 
practice has been passed upon by the 
courts, and the decisions have not been 
uniform. Systematic inquiry and discus- 
sion should result in substantial improve- 
ment of the American system of training 
youth for the work of life. The new 
organization takes the name of Religious 
Education Association. 


Sd 
. Missionaries Wanted 
It becomes increasingly difficult for the 
various mission boards to secure suitable 
men and women to go to home and foreign 
fields. Not that there are few applicants, 
but rather that so many of them are 
unsuited for the work required. A care- 
ful examination is made of each appli- 








WORK FOR THE EUROPEAN VIGILANCE COMMITTEE 
—Cievveland Plain Dealer. 


cant’s record, and, as oné of the mission- 
ary secretaries expressed it some time ago, 
“If a Christian man or woman has not 
shown a desire to save souls at home, it is 
hardly likely that he will work success- 
fully on mission fields.” There are always 
missionary openings for the right kind 
of young men and women. Just now the 
Presbyterian Foreign Board has need for 
over thirty missionaries, and does not 
know where they are coming from. Ten 
ministers are wanted for China, Persia, 
India, Siam, and Syria. Three medical 
men are called for in Persia, Africa, and 
Korea. Fourteen unmarried women would 
be sent to Korea, China, Japan, India, 
Africa, and Siam. Two female medical 
missionaries are needed in China, and for 
the mission press at Laos, Siam, a business 
man, capable of managing a printing es- 
tablishment, is wanted. These are Pres- 
byterian needs, and for only foreign fields, 
but a similar need is found in all home 
and foreign mission boards. 


an 
What the Paragraphers Say 


He who saves in little things can be liberal in 
great ones—Is he? 





Think of ease, but work on—so many think 
of work and ease off. 





Not one railway passenger was killed last 
year in Great Britain. We do things differently 
over here.—Chicago Tribune. 





ONE INFALLIBLE RULE.—“Pa, what’s the first 
requisite of a patriot?” 

“That he belong to your party.”—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 





When we read about a railroad journey of 
eighteen days from Peking to Moscow, some- 
how we don’t feel so chesty about the greatness 
of our great West.—Indianapolis News. 





IN THE FutureE.—First Billionaire’s Son: 
“What did you get for your birthday?” 

Second Bill.onaire’s Son: “I got a railroad.” 

“That’s nothing. I got a whole system.”— 
Life. 





BUT— 

“There may ve no royal road to wealth,” 
reflected the multi-millionaire who had just 
dined with the king, “but there certainly seems 
to be a wealthy road to royalty.”—Chicago 
Tribune. ° 
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THE LION AND THE BEAR IN THE FAR EAST 


BY FREDERIC AUSTIN OGG 


University of Indiana. 


E latest scene on which the 
perennial rivalry of the Slav and 
the Saxon has displayed itself 
has been that part of the Asiatic 
world which in contemporary 
world-politics is generally spoken of as 
the Far East. In Central and Western 
Asia the contest of the English and Rus- 
sians goes on without any great amount 
of concern on the part of the powers not 
immediately involved. But in China, as 
at Constantinople, the relations of the two 
have been, and doubtless will continue to 
be, greatly complicated by the conflicting 
interests and designs of many other na- 
tions. During the recent Chinese dis- 
turbances France, Germany, Italy, and 
the United States were playing more or 
less important réles in the game. Motives 
varied all the way from a simple desire 
to protect citizens and property to a 
poorly concealed ambition to acquire ter- 
ritory, but all the powers were moved by 
the common conviction that no one or 
two of their number should be allowed 
the exclusive privilege of adjusting affairs 
at Peking. In China both England and 
Russia will find any manifestation of ag- 
gressiveness opposed not merely by the 
other, but also by half a dozen powers 
who have not a word to say regarding 
the outcome of the Afghan question or 
even the possession of Constantinople. 
Despite this fact the real contest in the 
Far East is between the Saxon and the 


Slav. For many reasons it seems equally 
true that the real contest between the 
Saxon and the Slav is to be in the Far 
East. The chief of these reasons is the 
magnitude of the field of action. We 
have become so accustomed to thinking 
of Western Europe and America as the 
almost exclusive seats of an advanced civ- 
ilization that it is quite difficult to realize 
the vast possibilities of China and its sur- 
rounding territories. It is safe to say 
that until the Boxer outbreak nearly three 
years ago not one person in a hundred 
among us had any adequate conception 
of the population and resources of that 
far-away, semi-mythical land called China. 
Little had we been dreaming that there 
the greatest battles of civilization in the 
coming centuries are likely to be fought, 
and that on Chinese soil rather than any- 
where else is to be determined the future 
of the greatest nations in the eastern 
hemisphere. Whatever may be the ulti- 
mate outcome for China—continued 
autonomy with recreated national powers, 
division among the spoilers of Europe, 
or complete absorption by some neighbor- 
ing power—the status of civilization is 
bound to be wonderfully affected by the 
activities in that quarter. Western spirit 
and enterprise are piercing constantly 
deeper into the deep conservatism of the 
Celestials; and more and more the world’s 
center of gravity is shifting to the lands 
that border on the Pacific. 





This is the seventh paper in a series on ‘‘ Saxon and Slav.’’ The full list, in The Chautauquan, from October, 


1902, to June, 1903, is as follows : 
British Imperial Foundations (October). 
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The Rise of the Russian Nation (December). 
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Eastern Question (February). 


The Danger Line in Western Asia (March). 

The Lion and the Bear in the Far East (April). 

Two Imperial Creations: A Comparative Study 
(May). 

The Civilization Battle (June). 
































It goes without saying that the nation 
which promises to play the leading part 
in the inevitable transformation of China 
is Russia; and it is equally apparent that 
a close second in Far Eastern influence 
will be Great Britain. Of course, Great 
Britain has declared herself by last year’s 
treaty with Japan to be “specially inter- 
ested in maintaining the independence 
and territorial integrity of the empire of 
China.” And of course Russia has taken 
pains specifically to affirm her acquiescence 
in this phrase of the treaty, and to avow 
to the world that the preservation of China 
intact will constitute a fixed part of her 
foreign policy for all time to come. But 
in view of so many things that have 
happened—in India, in South Africa, in 
Turkestan, and in Manchuria—one feels 
warranted in being just a bit skeptical, 
not necessarily regarding present inten- 
tions, but at least regarding the permanent 
character of the self-denial which the 
powers promise to exercise. 

That there is a sub-conscious motive 
tending to impel Russia to absorb the vast 
Chinese Empire with its four million 
square miles of territory and its more than 
four hundred million people is scarcely 
to be doubted. That this titanic enter- 
prise will be met at every turn and hin- 
dered, if not positively thwarted, by Great 
Britain is equally plain to every student 
of the situation. It is reasonable to ex- 
pect, therefore, that the conflict of Saxon 
and Slav, whether it be one of arms, or 
what is really more important, one of 
institutions, will be determined most 
largely by developments in China. 


RUSSIA’S SOUTHWARD EXPANSION IN 
ASIA 


In the case of Russia the course of 
empire took its way eastward instead of 
westward according to the poet’s dictum. 
Until within the last half century the 
trend of Russian migration and discovery 
was so distinctively toward the east that 
expansion toward the south was really but 
incidental. The stream was kept in its 
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eastern path by reason of the great moun-, 
tain systems of Central Asia, and, prob- 
ably in greater part, by impact. against 
the crowded populations of Turkestan 
and China. At length, however, the east- 
ern goal, the Pacific, was reached, and 
the Russian energies rebounded in the 
direction of the south. A.glance at the 
map will reveal the great advance which 
Russia has recently made in the direction 
of Persia and Afghanistan, with the 
Persian Gulf and an cutlet to the Indian 
as a goal, and also with the eventual 
design of circumscribing the English 
dominions in India. 

Another glance at the map will reveal 
the desirability from the Russian point of 
view of an extension of dominion over the 
great region in Northeastern China which 
culminates in the peninsula of Korea. 
That this territory is especially desired by 
the Russian is due to considerations other 
than the general land-grabbing disposition 
with which he is credited. For the Rus- 
sian dream of an extensive seacoast, free 
from ice and hostile neighbors, has never 
yet been realized. The bits of shore-line 
which he possesses in Europe are inade- 
quate because of one or both of these 
detracting conditions. The Arctic shore 
is of course useless. The Persian Gulf 
has as yet been only indirectly reached. 
And the North Pacific coast from Vladi- ° 
vostok is also useless, by reason of the 
ice, for periods of from three to ten 
months of the year. Little wonder then 
that the Korean peninsula with its abun- 
dance of good and open harbors has long 
been covetously regarded from St. Peters- 
burg. The farther the Russian can push 
his way southward along the Pacific coast 
the more nearly will the constant object 
of his endeavor since the days of Peter 
the Great be attained. A square mile of 
territory in this direction is worth a hun- 
dred in the frozen tundras of the North. 

It has always been a principle of Rus- 
sian expansion, however, to preserve the 
territorial solidarity of the empire. In 
his extension of dominion the Russian 
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does not leap over spaces. No mountain 
steeps, no forbidding desert, no frozen 
waste, no hostile tribe, has ever prevailed 
to break the absolute continuity of the 
Russian domain from St. Petersburg and 
Odessa to its remotest Asiatic frontier. 
Except in the relatively unoccupied wilds 
of Northern Siberia the Russian has not 
advanced with startling rapidity. His 
method is rather to make absolutely sure 
of what he has before attempting to 
acquire more. The result is that in all 
the long story of Russian expansion one 
almost never hears of uprisings in the 
rear, or of forced retrenchment. Russia 
has not been continually losing here and 
gaining there, as was the custom of the 
European empire-building nations a cen- 
tury or two ago. In fact, it may be said 
that while she knows full well what it is to 
be thwarted in her designs, she has yet to 
learn what it is to lose by conquest or 
otherwise what she has dearly bought by 
blood and toil. The sale of Alaska to 
the United States in 1867 is practically 
the only territorial retrenchment in Rus- 
sian history, and the circumstances lead- 
ing to it were wholly exceptional. By 
the sale Russia merely emphasized the 
essential solidarity ofher Asiatic-European 
empire. 

Applying this principle of solidarity 
to the coast-line ambitions of Russia in 
the neighborhood of Korea, it appears at 
once that far more was necessary than 
ihe mere acquisition of the shore and the 
establishment of ports. Before even at- 
tempting to possess herself of the coast 
it was quite essential that the hinterland 
be made Russian. In other words, that 
great and valuable district commonly 
known as Manchuria must be completely 
and openly possessed by the Muscovite 
power and Chinese sovereignty must be 
forever excluded from all the territory 
north and northeast of the Gobi Desert. 
The story of the Russian efforts in this 
direction constitutes for the most part 
the story of Russian activity in the Far 
East. It will be well, therefore, to review 


briefly the Manchurian aggressions by 
which Russia has successively revealed the 
weakness and called forth the strength of 
the long-suffering Chinese, and startled 
the Western world by the threatened Mus- 
covite dominance of the East. 


THE OPENING OF THE AMUR REGION 


And first as to the opening of the Amur. 
The Amur is to Northeastern Asia what 
the Volga is to European Russia, the Nile 
to Egypt, or the Mississippi to the United 
States. This magnificent waterway, flow- 
ing hundreds of miles along the northern 
border of Manchuria, drains all the region 
of Southern Siberia and Northern China 
east of Lake Baikal, and is the one im- 
portant outlet upon the Pacific north of 
the Yellow Sea. Its great basin was en- 
tered by Russian explorers as early as 
the middle of the seventeenth century. 
The territory was then too remote, how- 
ever, from the Russian base of action to 
warrant any serious attempt to hold it. 
Accordingly, in 1689, when the treaty of 
Nertchinsk was signed between Russia 
and China, the Amur Valley was guaran- 
teed to the Chinese, and the Russians 
engaged themselves to withdraw. For a 
century and a half following there was 
no violation of the treaty on either side, 
and there seemed no reason to anticipate 
the rise of a “Manchurian question.” 

In 1847 a remarkably energetic and 
capable man, Count Nicholas Muravieff, 
was appointed governor-general of the 
province of Eastern Siberia. “Uniting 
the wisdom of the statesman,” says Noble, 
“with the skill of the diplomatist, and 
something of the dash and enterprise of 
the explorer, this patriotic official early 
gave his attention to the maturing of a 
scheme for completing the conquest of 
Northern Asia.” He clearly saw that 
Eastern Siberia must remain almost value- 
less unless possession should be acquired 
of the Amur all the way to the sea. With 
a fine disregard of his own instructions 
and the existing treaty with China, he 
at once set about the opening of the great 
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river, although common belief held the 
mouth of the stream was inaccessible. 

Fortunately; Muravieff was not lacking 
in lieutenants as intrepid as himself. One 
of these was Captain Nevelskoi, com- 
mander of the brig Baikal. In 1850, 
Muravieff, desiring to provision some Rus- 
sian settlements on the Sea of Okhotsk, 
sent Captain Nevelskoi to do this work, 
and also to make such explorations as he 
could in the region of the Amur’s mouth. 
The great island, Sakhalin, enclosing the 
Gulf of Tartary, had hitherto been sup- 
posed to be joined to the continent and in 
some way or other to block the approach 
to the Amur. Nevelskoi proved Sakhalin 
to be an island by cireumnavigating it. 
He discovered the estuary of the Amur, 
but failed in forty-five successive attempts 
to enter it. 

Later in the same year Nevelskoi re- 
turned to the scene of his labors, this 
time in charge of the “Amur Expedition,” 
fitted out by direct order of the tzar, whose 
interest had been aroused by the earlier 
discoveries. Success crowned his efforts 
upon this occasion. The Russian flag 
was planted on the banks of the great 
river near its mouth, and the natives were 
informed that whether they liked it or 
not they had become subjects of the “White 
Tzar” at St. Petersburg. It is not recorded 
that they made any serious objection. In 
1851 the Island of Sakhalin was formally 
taken possession of; and in 1852 the first 
Russian post in the region, Nicolaievsk, 
was founded on the Amur sixteen miles 
from the sea. During the next two years 
several additional posts were established. 
At St. Petersburg there was much alarm 
on the part of some of the officials lest 
Muravieff and Nevelskoi by their audacity 
and aggressiveness should precipitate a 
war with China. The grand chancellor 
protested against the continuance of such 
activity in the Amur region, but the tzar, 
Nicholas I, sanctioned it by declaring with 
emphasis that “Where the Russian flag 
has once been hoisted, it must not be 
lowered.” 


It was of course only the inertness of 
the Chinese government that prevented 
war. Feeble protests were made, but they 
did not have the sound of arms in them. 
The Chinese refused to treat with the 
Russians except at Peking. Muravieff 
refused to treat except at his own capital. 
He openly declared that it was quite 
beyond the slow and intricate diplomacy 
of the Chinese to change the Amur situ- 
ation in any particular, so that time spent 
in negotiation would be clear waste on 
both sides. And he was speaking what 
everyone knows to have been the plain 
truth. 

Meanwhile he was organizing the Amur 
Valley precisely as if it were a Russian 
province of unquestioned standing. Early 
in 1854 he sent a notification to the 
Chinese government that he intended to 
navigate the Amur to its mouth. Without 
awaiting an answer the expedition was 
started May 18, and in a month’s time 
had reached its destination. This was 
but preliminary to the formal annexation 
of Manchuria north of the Amur, which 
had been finally determined upon. Fol- 
lowing her characteristic policy, Russia 
made no further open demonstration for 
a time, and waited the arising of a situ- 
ation which would facilitate and relieve 
from risk the step in contemplation. 

In 1857 the opportunity came. In that 
year occurred the crisis of the great dis- 
turbances occasioned by the Taiping Re- 
bellion. The allied forces of England and 
France marched to Peking, and, capturing 
the city, forced the Chinese officials to 
rule under the dictation of the plenipo- 
tentiaries. Then the Russian admiral 
Putiatin appeared on the scene. Weigli- 
ing anchor in the Gulf.of Pechili, he sent 
to the emperor at Peking a proposal that, 
in return for Russian intervention on 
behalf of China, the latter power formally 
cede Manchuria (north of the Amur) to 
the tzar. But the Chinese only made 
sullen protest against the Russian en- 
croachments. By doing so they merely 
threw away the chance of an ally in their 




















troubles, for war with the Russians was 
then quite out of the question, and the 
occupation of the disputed territory went 
steadily on. The appearance of a Russian 
fleet in Chinese waters produced an im- 
mediate backing down on the part of the 
Celestials. 

The ultimate triumph of Muravieff’s 
policy came in 1858 when by the treaty 
of Aigun all the territory on the left bank 
of the Amur was surrendered to the Rus- 
sians. Thenceforward Muravieff was 
familiarly known as “Amursky,” and cer- 
tainly in all the annals of Russia’s Asiatic 
expansion there is no name more conspicu- 
ous or more worthily remembered by the 
Muscovite patriots. The acquisition of 
the left bank of the Amur was followed 
in the same year by the accession of very 
valuable territory on the other side. By 
the treaty of Tien-Tsin (1858) Russia 
gained from China all the region north- 
ward from the future site of Vladivostok 
to the Amur’s mouth—a stretch of over 
six hundred miles of seacoast. Thus was 
the Russian dominion brought southward 
almost to Korea, and thus was Chinese 
Manchuria (south of the Amur) encircled 
on three sides by the power that in our 
own day has been so stealthily planning 
for its ultimate absorption. After 1858 
the Usuri River, a stream flowing from 
the south into the Amur, marked the 
boundary between China and Russia’s 
extreme southeastern possessions. 

The newly acquired lands were organ- 
ized into two provinces, the Amur Prov- 
ince, north and east of. the Amur River, 
and the Maritime Province, east of the 
Amur and the Usuri. By the treaty of 
Peking, in 1860, the boundary line was 
slightly readjusted, to the loss of China 
and the gain of Russia, and the Russians 
were granted the right to trade in all parts 
of the empire. The treaty of Aigun was 
the work of local officials: that of Peking 
was under the immediate direction of the 
emperor. Says Mr. Colquhoun: “In the 
year 1860, while in China French and 
English were winning, by force of arms 
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and at great cost, bare treaty rights to be 
as barely observed, Count Ignatieff (Rus- 
sian), alone and unsupported save for 
Russian prestige, concluded the treaty of 
Peking, giving into Russian rule the whole 
of the Amur and Usuri basins forever.” 
It was by this same treaty of Peking that 
Russia was permitted to occupy Vladi- 
vostok, “the Lord of the East,” and make 
it her chief port and base of action on 
the Pacific. 


THE MANCHURIAN QUESTION 


One Russian annexation is always a 


stepping-stone to another. Already before , 


the treaty of Aigun had given the left 
bank of the Amur to the Russians the 
commercial activity and industrial enter- 
prise of the latter had led them to over- 
step the farthest bounds of their territorial 
claims. Manchuria south of the Amur 
was already entering upon the stage of 
trade exploitation which has come to be 
recognized as merely preliminary to 
inevitable annexation. ‘There were just 
as many and as good reasons for desiring 
the lands south of the Amur as those 
north of it. The Amur imposed no check 
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MONUMENT TO COUNT MURAVIEFF AMURSKY AT KHABAROVSK 


At the junction of the Usuri and the Amur. 


upon the ambitions and the abilities which 
had leapt irresistibly across tundra and 
mountain and desert from the Caspian 
Sea on the west to the waters of the 
Okhotsk. 

Chinese Manchuria has an estimated 
area of over 363,000 square miles—twice 
the area of Japan and six times that of 
England and Wales. Its northern and 
eastern boundaries are formed by the 
Amur and Usuri Rivers. On the southeast 
it extends to the Yaloo River and Korea, 
and on the south to the Yellow Sea and 
Pechili Gulf. On the west and southwest 
there are no natural boundaries. The 
population of the district can not be known 
definitely, but it is conservatively stated 
at twenty millions. The northwestern 
portion has been but little explored, and 
is not supposed to be very valuable from 
the economic point of view. The eastern 
part, however, is extremely fertile and 
well favored. Mr. Colquhoun declares 
that it is to be the future garden of 
Siberia and Russia—“whether regarded 
from the agricultural, the mineral, the 
strategical, or the merely esthetic point 
of view, a land of promise, flowing with 
milk and honey.” The climate has been 
compared to that of Southern Canada, 
which to the native of Siberia, inured 
to the extreme cold, seems a_ veritable 
paradise. 


No great power has ever been built up 
amid climatic and geographical conditions 
so utterly adverse as those with which 
Russia has had to battle, and it is small 
wonder that the half-starved, storm-beaten 
denizens of the Siberian wastes began to 
look with covetous eyes upon the attractive- 
ness of Manchuria from the moment they 
were apprised of the region’s existence. 
It is the same eloquent appeal of nature 
that makes every Russian feel down deep 
in his soul that Russia’s imperial under-. 
taking will never be complete until the 
“sunny and golden South,” 7. e., China, 
has been entirely absorbed. That China 
is eventually to be Russia’s India is some- 
thing more than the passing whim of 
contemporary Russian statesmen. It rep- 
resents an aspiration, as yet hardly crystal- 
lized into thought, but one that may well 
be a mighty motive power in the history 
of the Far East in centuries which lie 
ahead of us. 

For nearly thirty years after the treaties 
of Aigun and Peking, in 1858 and 1860, 
the status quo between China and Russia 
was maintained nominally unchanged. 
But in reality a new aggression was pre- 
paring. Manchuria was being steadily 
diffused with Russian influence and honey- 
combed with Russian lines of trade and 
“scientific exploration.” The complete 
freedom of commerce granted by the treaty 



























of Peking was fully taken advantage of. 
The land was dotted with Russian inland 
posts and sea and river ports. At Peking 
the Russians enjoyed prerogatives wholly 
unknown to other outsiders. 

The signal for Russian action was the 
Chino-Japanese War of 1894-95, or rather 
the conclusion of the treaty of Shimono- 
seki which ended the war, April 17, 1895. 
The struggle had been a one-sided one, and 
the treaty bore unmistakable evidence of 
the fact. China was subjected to one 
humiliation after another. Korea was 
freed from all claim of Chinese domina- 
tion. Formosa, the Pescadores, the pen- 
insula of Liau-tong, with Port Arthur 
and Talien-Wan, were yielded to Japan. 
Five new ports, including Peking, were to 
be opened to Japanese commerce, and the 
Chinese were to pay a war indemnity 
of $750,000,000. 

The nations of the Western world, 
startled by the unexpected strength of the 
mikado’s empire, speedily acquiesced in 
the result of the war, and, following the 
lead of the United States, began to nego- 
tiate commercial treaties with the rising 
power of the Orient. For Russia the situ- 
ation was fraught. with extreme peril. She 
was as much surprised as any of the 
Western powers, and infinitely more 
alarmed. The rise of Japan seemed to 
thwart the long-dreamed-of dominance of 
Russia in the Far East. If, as was pro- 
vided by the treaty, Japan were to be 
allowed to establish herself on the coast 
of the mainland, in the Liau-tong Pen- 
insula, and probably in Korea, a barrier 
would thus be placed in front of the Rus- 
sian advance which might well prove in- 
surmountable. Already the determination 
to secure the excellent southern harbors of 
Port Arthur and Talien-Wan Had been 
formed. By the treaty of Shimonoseki 
they went to Japan. And as matters then 
stood Japanese preponderance at the court 
of Peking seemed certain to displace that 
enjoyed for many decades by the Russians. 
Obviously there was just one thing for 
Russia to do—-compel a revision, if not 
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an utter abrogation; of the treaty. She 
could hardly hope to do this alone, so she 
cast about for some ally in the business. 
She found two, and, strangely enough, the 
two powers of Europe generally considered 
to be most inimical, Germany and France. 
Each was willing to make protest against 
the treaty—with the expectation, doubt- 
less, of profiting by the act. The three 
powers then forwarded to Tokyo some 
“friendly advice” the observance of which 
could alone, it was urged, prevent a gen- 
eral conflagration in the Far East. The 
Japanese army was on the continent, the 
fleets of the three allies were easily in com- 
mand of the Pacific coast, and there was. 
nothing for Japan to do but submit with 
the best grace she could muster under the 
circumstances. Even as it was Russia 
twice very nearly forced a war. 

Finally, May 8, 1895, the treaty of 
Tokyo was signed to supersede that of 
Shimonoseki. Japan was forced to yield 
the Liau-tong Peninsula and forego her 
plan of continental expansion, which had 
been just as carefully elaborated as had 
the Russian. By her action in connection 
with the treaty of Shimonoseki, Russia, as 
M. Rambaud has forcefully pointed out, 
inflicted upon Japan precisely the same 
sort of treatment as that to which she had - 
long since grown accustomed at the hands 
of the powers in the Balkan Peninsula. 
The treaty of Tokyo, in 1895, modified 
the treaty of Shimonoseki ag completely 
as the treaty of Berlin had modified that 
of San Stefano in 1878. “Just as Russia, 
in 1878, had had the mortification of see- 
ing her political foes, Austria and Eng- 
land, enrich themselves with the spoils of 
that very Turkish Empire that they pre- 
tended to protect against her covetousness, 
laying their hands, the one on Bosnia and 
Herzegovina and the other upon the Island 
of Cyprus, so Japan had soon the morti- 
fication of seeing Russia violate, for her 
own profit, that very principle of the con- 
tinental integrity of the Chinese Empire 
that she had set up against Japanese 
ambition.” 
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ANGLO-RUSSIAN RIVALRY ON CHINESE 
SOIL 


It was really the war of 1894-95 that 
marked the opening of China to the world. 
Since that time all the greater powers of 
Europe have acquired some sort of foot- 
hold on Chinese soil. The greatest gains 
have been those of Russia. In a manner 
quite characteristic Russia got China 
under her power by loaning her vast sums 
of money. This was effected through the 
Russo-Chinese bank established at St. 
Petersburg for the purpose. Late in 
December, 1896, an agreement between 
this bank and the Chinese government, 
ratified by the tzar, became the treaty of 
St. Petersburg. By it the Eastern Chinese 


Railroad Company was authorized to build © 


a road through Manchuria as a branch 
line of the Russian Trans-Siberian road, 
and to develop mines and all other re- 
sources of the regions traversed. Russian 
troops were to be employed in the protec- 
tion of the road and its appurtenant 
property. Inasmuch as the stock of the 
company is held almost exclusively by 
Russians the treaty was little less than a 
cession of Manchuria to Russia. The two 
harbors of the Liau-tong Peninsula, Port 
Arthur and Talien-Wan, were thrown open 
to Russian warships by the same agree- 
ment. In March, 1898, these harbors with 
all their dependent territory and property 
were leased to the Russians for a period 
of twenty-five years. 

Still the encroachment of Russia upon 
Chinese soile progresses under the guise 
of railroad building and operating. In 
1898 the privilege was secured of con- 
structing a line through the Liau-tong 
Peninsula from Vladivostok to Port 
Arthur, which is of course to be merely a 
continuation of the Trans-Siberian line. 
More recently a similar permit has been 
obtained for the building of a Trans- 
Manchurian railroad from Mukden to 
Peking. Another Russian company pro- 
poses to make Peking the center for a 
radiating system of roads comprising at 


least three distinct lines, of which one will 
traverse the province of Shansi, one that 
of Honan, and the third that of Hupeh 
with terminus at Hankow on the Yang- 
tse-Kiang. 

Against the building of this third road 
the English government has been making 
vigorous protest. The reason is not far 
to seek.” England has come to consider 
the Yang-tse Valley as preéminently her 
sphere of influence in the Far East. Not 
that she can produce any documentary 
or other tangible proof of possession. The 
English claim has been facetiously said 
to rest on the reply of the Chinese T’sung 
li Yamun to the question put by the Brit- 
ish minister in Peking as to whether the 
Chinese government would consent to 
alienate the great central region of the 
Yang-tse. The reply was laconic—“Of 
course not.” Such was the “charter,” as 
Mr. Colquhoun has called it, of British 
rights and liberties in the Yang-tse Val- 
ley. That is to say, England’s rights in 
that region are for the most part merely 
those of a stronger power dealing, benefi- 
cently it is true, but after all quite wil- 
fully, with a weaker one. 

Successive treaties with the Chinese 
government have secured numerous con- 
cessions for British subjects, such as the 
navigating of rivers, the trading at certain 
ports, the building of railways, the open- 
ing of mines, and the development of 
sundry industries, and it is only in the 
enforcement of these rights that England 
can claim any peculiar privilege in 
that region to which these rights mostly 
appertain. As has been well said, the real 
title to the Yang-tse region lies in the 
will and resolution of the British govern- 
ment and in the enterprise of British 
merchants. The resources of the Yang- 
tse Valley are enormous, the people mostly 
industrious and peace-loving, and it is 
little wonder that the English covet the 
very profitable privilege of exploiting this 
great district. 

Hence when a Russian company pro- 
poses to build a railroad between Peking 











and Hankow the English very naturally 
protest. By such a road the products of 
the Yang-tse Valley would to a consid- 
erable extent be drawn off toward Peking, 
Manchuria, the Siberian railroad, and the 
Russian dominions of the north. In the 
construction and operation of railroads in 
Asia the Russians have been conspicu- 
ously successful, and the English may 
well stand in dread of competition with 
them. Especially may they resent such 
an invasion of their own sphere of 
influence by the Muscovite railroad 
builder. Whatever the immediate out- 
come may be, there can be no doubt that 
Russia will continue her honeycombing 
of Northern China with railroad lines, 
and that England will continue similarly 
to operate in the region of the Yang-tse. 
This means the gradual entrenchment of 
both powers in their respective spheres. 
That ‘armed conflict may some day 
result from the counter currents thus set 
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in motion in the land of the Celestials is 
quite within the range of probability. For 
the railroads are not merely lines of com- 
merce and communication. They lead 
directly to the opening of mines, the 
establishment of factories, the construc- 
tion of bridges, canals, and other works, 
all of which require defending and hence 
furnish an admirable excuse for the main- 
tenance of a numerous soldier guard. 

In November, 1897, the German land- 
ing in the Bay of Kiao-chau was followed 
by the securing of a lease of it for ninety- 
nine years. In a similar manner the 
English, in April, 1898, secured a lease of 
the harbor and bay of Wei-hai-wei, re- 
cently abandoned by the Japanese. Thus 
the Pechili Gulf, on whose innermost 
waters Peking is situated, has become, as 
M. Rambaud has said, “another Mediter- 
ranean, on whose shores rival Asiatic 
interests continue the rivalries of Europe.” 
Three great foreign powers here have 
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posts and ports in close proximity—Rus- PRONUNCIATION 


sia having Port Arthur and Talien-Wan, 
Germany Kiao-chau, and England Wei- 
hai-wei. 

Because of her command of Peking, her 
vast inland possessions, and her thousands 
of miles of territory contiguous with 
China, Russia’s position is far stronger 
than that of any of her rivals in the 
Pechili. When her vast system of rail- 
roads—Trans-Siberian, Trans-Manchu- 
rian, and Trans-Chinese—is complete she 


Afghan—af-gan. 
Aigun—i-gun. 
Amur—ah-moor. 
Baikal—--bi-kabl. 

Balkan— ball-kan. 

Bosnia— boz-ne-a. 
Formosa — for-mo-sa. 
Gobi—go-be. 
Hankow—hahn-kow. 
Herzegovina— hair-tsa-go-ve-na. 
Honan— ho-nahn. 

Hupeh— hoo-pa. 

Ignatieff —ig-nah-tyef. 
Korea—ko-re-a. 
Liau-tong—le-ow-toyng. 
Manchuria— man-choo-re-ah. 
Mikado—mi-kah-do. 


will be able at any time on very short 
notice to pour such an army into the very 
heart of the Chinese Empire as the powers 
of Western Europe could hope to place 
there only after years of time and an 
inestimable cost of money and effort. 
One can readily believe that the Slav 
and Saxon will not meet in general war- 
fare in China for many years yet, perhaps 
not for many decades. There is so much 
room that there is no immediate necessity 


for crowding upon each other. Certainly 


neither power wou! d be favorably disposed 
toward a war with the other at the present 
England would not feel equal to 
the undertaking without extensive and 


time. 
costly preparations. And the situation 
will have to be much more vexatious than 
it is yet before the English people will 
consent to be taxed for a war on Chinese 
soil. 

On the other hand it may be repeated 
that Russia prefers the slower but surer 
method of aggrandizement by peaceful 
means. Her experience goes to show that 
the building of one railroad is worth more 
to her imperial purposes than the waging 
of half a dozen wars. Unless, therefore, 
the utterly unexpected may happen in the 
Far East (and there is not likely soon 
to be any event more calculated to precipi- 
tate a war than the Boxer outbreak), the 


1. 


Mukden— mook-den. 
Muravieff —moo-rah-ve-ef. 
Muscovite— mus-co-vite. 
Nertchinsk—ner-chinsk. 
Nevelskoi—neh-vel-skoy-yah. 
IWikolaievsk— ne-ko-li-evsk. 
Okhotsk—o-khotsk. 
Pechili— pa-che-le. 
Peking—-pe-king. 
Pescadores— pes-ca-do-res 
Rambaud—ram-bo. 
Sakhalin—sah-khah-lin. 
Shansi—shahn-se. 
Shimonoseki—-shim-o-no-sa-ke. 
Taiping—ti-ping. 

Tien Tsin—te-en tseen. 
Tokyo—to-ke-o. 


Tsung li Yamun—tsung-le-yah-mun. 


Turkestan—toor-kes-tahn. 
Usuri—0o0-soo-re. 
Vladivostok—vlah-de-vos-tok. 
Wei-hai-wei— wa-e-hi-wa-e. 
Yaloo—yah-loo. 


Yang-tse-Kiang—yang-tsa-kih-ang. 


TOPICAL ANALYSIS 


The world’s interest in the Eastern situa- 
tion. 
Importance of the Anglo-Russian rivalry 
in the Far East. 
(a) Extent and resources of China. 
(b) English and Russian declarations of 
policy. 
Russian expansion 
Pacific coast. 
(a) Desire for a naval base. 
(b) The question of Korea. 
The opening of the Amur region. 
(a) Character of the district. 
(b) 1689—treaty of Nertchinsk. 
(ec) Operations of Count Muravieff. 
(d} 1850—Nevelskoi’s expeditions. 
(e) 1852—The first Russian post on the 
Amur. 
(f) 1858—treaty of Aigun. 
(g) 1860—treaty of Peking. 


southward along the 


The Manchurian question. 
(a) Resources of Manchuria. 
(b) Special reasons for Russian aggres- 


conflict of Slav and Saxon in the Far 
East may be expected for a long time yet 

to be one of ideas rather than of firearms. ; sion in Manchuria. 

aad Syria orisha Ke . Russia and the Chino-Japanese, War. 

"he character of this civilization struggle (a) 1895—treaty of Shimonoseki super- 
will be considered at some length in a seded by treaty of Tokyo.’ 


(b) Japanese’ continental ambitions 
subsequent paper. thwarted. 
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7. Anglo-Russian rivalry on Chinese soil. 
(a) Russian methods and policies. 
(b) Russian railroad building. 
(c) The English sphere of influence on 
tue Yang-tse. 
(d) Trade as a forerunner of political 
interference. 
(e) Russia’s superior position 
Far East. 
8. The improbability of an early war. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1, Compare Anglo-Russian rivalry in the Far 
East and in Central Asia. 2. What are Eng- 
laud’s and Russia’s declared policies in the Far 
Sast? 3. Indicate three possible solutions of 
the Chinese question. 4. What is the area of 
China? The population? 5. What special 
reason for Russian aggression in the direction 
of Korea? 6. Describe .the Amur Valley. 
7. Who opened the Amur Valley to Russian 
possession? 8. What did Russia gain by the 
treaty of Aigun? Of Tien-Tsin? 9. Describe 
Chinese Manchuria as to area, resources, and 
population. 10. Why did Russia interfere with 
the results of the Chino-Japanese War? 11. 
What were the terms of the treaty of Shimo- 
noseki? 12. Account for the Japanese humil- 
iation in the treaty of Tokyo. 13. What is the 
relation between railroad building and political 
aggrandizement in China? 14. What are the 
two Russian ports in China? 15. What is the 
nature of English supremacy in the Yang-tse 
region? 16. What three powers control ports 
in the Pechili Gulf? 17. How is Russia’s po- 
sition in the Far East superior to that of her 
European rivals? 18. Why is an Anglo-Russian 
war in China at present improbable? 


SEARCH QUESTIONS 


1. How is Korea eonnected with the recent 
Anglo-Japanese alliance? 2. What was the 
purchase price of Alaska? 3. How was Russian 
expansion in America checked? 4. What was 
the Taiping Rebellion? 5. What were the causes 
of the Chino-Japanese War of 1894-1895? 
6. What contemporary evidences that Russia 


in the 


intends to maintain her supremacy in Man- 


churia? 
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two volumes by the Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. The author has been for twenty-nine 
years a missionary in China, and writes of the 
Chinese situation with unusual lucidity and 
authority. For the general history of the 
Chinese people and government the reader is 
referred to Demetrius C. Boulger’s “Short His- 
tory of China.” The following works will be 
found helpful in studying Chinese questions: 

“A Cycle of Cathay,” by W. A. P. Martin. 
“Chinese Characteristics,” by Arthur H. Smith. 
“China: Her History, Diplomacy, and Com- 
merce,” by E. H. Parker. “The Break-Up of 
China,” by Lord Charles Beresford (especially 
chaps. I, IV, VI, VIII, XIV). “The Lore of 
Cathay,” by W. A. P. Martin. 

An excellent book dealing with the subjects 
treated in the foregoing article is the Right 
Hon. George N. Curzon’s “Problems of the Far 
East” (Longmans). This work deals succes- 
sively with the questions of international 
politics in Japan, Korea, and China. See es- 
pecially chap. VII on “The Political Future of 
Korea,” chap. IX on “China and the Powers,” 
chap. XIII on “The Destinies of the Far East,” 
and chap. XIV on “Great Britain in the Far 
East.” The text of the treaty of Shimonoseki 
will be found on page 429 of this book. 

“Asiatic Russia,” by George Frederick 
Wright, and “Problems of Asia,” by A. T. 
Mahan, contain much that is suggestive. 

Periodical literature dealing with various 
aspects of the Eastern situation is voluminous. 
‘rom the wide range a few of the best articles 
may be selected, as follows: 

“Manchuria in Transformation,” by A. R. 
Colquhoun, Monthly Review, October, 1901. 
“Muscovite Designs on China,” by L. Miner, 
The North American Review, March, 1902. 
“Menace of a Russian China,” Gunton’s Maga- 
“Ethics of the Last War,” 
by G. Reid, The Forum, December, 1901. “The 
Taiping Rebellion,” by S. W. Williams, The 
Open Court, November and December, 1901. 
“The Expansion of Russia,” by Alfred Ram- 
baud, International Monthly, October, 1900. 
“China and Europe Face to Face,” by Julian 
Ralph, The World’s Work, April, 1902. “Russia 
us a World Power,” by Sidney Brooks, The 
World’s Work, October, 1901. 

For other material of the sort consult “Poole’s 
Index,” or The Review of Reviews’ “Leading 
Articles of the Month,” especially for the years 
1900 and 1901. 
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Sara now turn to the modern metropo- 
lis of Russia, known colloquially 
as “Piter,” in memory of its 
founder, and named St. Peters- 
burg in honor of his patron saint. 

In entering it we shall not fail to set 

aside the thought, common enough among 
tourists, that it is practically a West- 

European city and has no lessons for the 

student that he could not obtain just as 

well in Germany or in France. St. Peters- 
burg is alike young in its age and Western 
in its architecture, yet it is none the less 

Russian in all the characters that make 

it interesting for us as a memorial, not 

only of the people and their modern rulers, 
but also of one of the most instructive 
examples of national development of 
which there is any mention in history. 
It is here, at any rate, that through the 
genius and foresight of a single man there 
began that assimilation of Russia with the 

West which, certain to come sooner or 

later, came sooner because Peter was born 

alike into the desire and the power to 
help it forward. 

Today all that struggle with nature and 
that compulsion of man out of which St. 
Petersburg emerged from a Finnish marsh 
belongs to the past; and today it is the 
fruits of the splendid experiment of 1703 
which seize on the imagination of the vis- 
itor as, beneath domes and spires decked 
out in the hues of the rainbow, one walks 
through far-reaching thoroughfares, or 


finds oneself in spacious squares, or follows 
for miles the footway of granite squares, 
with objects everywhere richly spread for 
the eye of the gazer—palaces that tell of 
private wealth, monuments recalling 
events in the nation’s history, statues 
eloquent of reputation and _ personal 
achievement. But St. Petersburg has 
been called “amphibious,” and there is a 
certain appropriateness in the term, for 
it has welcome contrasts of mainland and 
island which to some have suggested 
Venice, and to others Amsterdam. Be- 
tween hundreds of water-separated sec- 
tions of the city, throughout the warmer 
months of the year, there flow, like “roads 
that run,” the innumerable fluent branches 
and canals of the Neva. 

So far as the metropolis is mainland 
—and this may be said of its southern 
half—it suggests in shape, strangely 
enough—and let us hope prophetically— 
a liberty c:p with the slope and point 
turned toward the northeast. The Great 
Neva, with its source in Lake Ladoga, 
fifteen miles away, moves upward on the 
right, turns the point sharply, then de- 
scends the s'ope, finally entering the Gulf 
of Finland on the left. North of the 
Great Neva, yet connected with the main- 
land by bridges, are the islands on which 
the northern sections of St. Petersburg 
are built—the great, diamond-shaped 
Vasilyevsky Ostroff, or Basil Island, on the 
lower left; then, on the right, across the 
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Little Neva, the long and narrow Peter’s 
Island; finally, north of these, and sep- 
arated therefrom by branches of the Little 
Neva and Middle Neva, the Krestovsky, 
Apothecary’s, Zhelagin, and Stone Islands. 
There is also a section on the extreme 
right, due northeast, which is known 
as the Vyborg Side of St. Petersburg. 
The finest of the city’s nearly two hundred 
bridges are those which bind the islands to 
the mainland; and though the river is 
deeply frozen in winter, there is no cessa- 
tion of traffic over it. Roads are made 
over the ice, with-an ample provision of 
electric lamps. On other sections of the 
congealed river fairs are held, nor is it 
unusual to see it occupied by some colony 
of Lapps, who, accompanied by their rein- 
deer, migrate from the far north to make 
St. Petersburg their home for the winter. 
The famous ceremony of the blessing of 
the waters takes place in January; a still 
finer, and certainly less artificial spec- 
tacle, is the breaking up of the ice in 
April. During the prevalence of south- 
west winds'the Neva is sometimes a source 
of danger to the city, and warning against 
possible floods is conveyed by the firing of 
guns. The news of conflagrations is given 
from high towers in various parts of the 
city—by balls in the daytime and by lan- 
terns at night. 

We may now begin our survey of this 
northernmost capital in Europe, with its 
population of about 1,500,000, distributed 
through twelve divisions (chasti), thirty- 
eight districts, and four suburbs (prigo- 
rodki), by a walk up its chief thorough- 
fare, the Nevsky Prospect, once known as 
Toleration Avenue bv reason of the variety 
of religious denominations that had their 
churches and temples here. If we set out 
from the southeastern end of the Nevsky, the 
first object which will attract our attention 
in these five miles of palaces, monuments, 
public buildings, and stores, is the Alex- 
ander Nevsky Cloister, founded by Peter 
the Great, and named after the Grand 
Prince Alexander, who here in 1241 de- 
feated the Swedes and Teutonic Knights. 
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The Cloister is the residence of the St. 
Petersburg metropolitan, and accommo- 
dates from sixty to one hundred monks. 
It has twelve churches, in one of which, 
among other relics, is the crown of Alex- 
ander, and the bed on which Peter the 
Great died ; also a library of ten thousand 
volumes. 

Among the graves of the great men of 
Russia who have been buried in the 
various cemeteries of the cloister are those 
of Lomonossoff, the founder of Russian 
literature, Von Vizin, the comedy writer, 
Kryloff, the fabulist, Karamsin, the his- 
torian, Dostoyevsky, the novelist, Zhukov- 








WINTER FERRY ON THE NEVA 


sky, the poet, and the composers Glinka, 
Tchaikovsky, and Rubenstein. 

Taking the street-car, we make our way 
up the Nevsky, pass the Nicholas Railway 
Station on the left, cross the Liteinia 
Prospect, and reach the Anitchkoff Bridge 
over the Fontanka Canal. The bridge 
displays four equestrian statues by Baron 
Clodt. They were made the subject of 
un epigram by Pushkin, on hearing of 
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which Nicholas | added a couplet play- 
fully menacing the poet with exile to 
Europe. Close to the bridge is the Anitch- 
koff Palace, built in 1748 from plans by 
Rastrelli and restored in 1886 by Alex- 
ander III. This edifice, in which the 
wife cf Nicholas lived and died, has for 
some time past served as the city residence 
of the tzars. 

A few paces beyond the palace, facing 
the Alexander Theater, is Alexander 


Square with the famous monument to 
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Catherine the Great, built in 1873 from 
plans by Mikeshin and Opekushin. The 
figure of the empress is of heroic propor- 
tions, rising to a height of over thirteen 
feet; in her right hand she holds the 
imperial scepter, in her left a wreath. 
Around her, on a lower level, are grouped 
the great men of her time—Prince Potem- 
kin, Prince Suvaroff, Chancellor Besbo- 
radko, Betskoy, Admiral Tchitchagoff, 
Prince Alexis Orloff, the poet Derzhavin. 
Princess Dashkoff,and Count Rumiantzeff. 























The next object of our interest is the 
famous intellectual center of St. Peters- 
burg—the Imperial Public Library, situ- 
ated at the corner of the Nevsky and of 
yreat Garden street. This immense col- 
lection, with its million and a half of 
printed volumes—including Voltaire’s 
seven thousand books purchased for the 
library from Catherine the Great—five 
hundred thousand manuscripts, and one 
hundred thousand maps and engravings, 
owes its origin to Suvaroff’s capture of 
Warsaw in 1794, three hundred 
thousand volumes having been brought 
away by that general from Poland 
as the spoils of his successful campaign. 
The treasures of the library include a 
celebrated copy of the Koran written in 
Cufie characters on gazelle skin for the 
Calif Osman; it is still shown splashed 
with blood, the owner having been mur- 
dered. while he was reading it. There is 
also here a missal which belonged to Mary 
Queen of Scots, on the pages of which 
are many specimens of her handwriting. 
The library has a fine, lifelike statue of 
the philosopher Voltaire in white marble. 
A large reading-room is one of the features 


some 
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of the institution, nor do restrictions upon 
its use prevent the attendance from being 
exceedingly large. 

On the opposite corner of Great Garden 
street but on the same side of the Nevsky 
as that occupied by the library stands 
the great Merchants’ Bazaar (Gostinny 
Dvor); built in 1784—an immense em- 

*porium for city trade, performing for 
St. Petersburg with its two hundred stores 
what the great Arcade, a sort of “Commer- 
cial Row,” does for Moscow. Beyond the 
Bazaar, on the left side of the Nevsky, 
is the open square in front of the Kazan 
Cathedral, with its statues of two Russian 
generals, erected in 1836 from models by 
Boris Orlovsky, a native Russian sculptor ; 
both of the generals ( Kutusoff and Barclay 
de Tolly) led patriotic armies against the 
French in 1812. The original foundation 
of the Cathedral took place in 1737, and 
was followed by the erection of the present 
structure on the same site in 1801, its con- 
secration taking place in 1811. The Kazan 
Cathedral is 238 feet long by 182 feet 
broad, and has a total height, from the 
ground to the summit of the gilt cross, 
of 230 feet. It is approached through an 
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arched colonnade of 136 pillars con- 
structed in imitation of the colonnade of 
St. Peter’s at Rome. The cupola of the 
building rests on four pillars from which 
extends an internal colonnade of fifty-six 
monoliths of Finland granite, each thirty- 





THE KAZAN BIRTH-GIVER OF GOD 


Kazan Cathedral 


five feet high. The ikonostasis is of silver, 
the gift of the Don Cossacks; within it 
is shown a wonder-working ikon of the 
Virgin embellished with gold and precious 
stones to the value of $75,000. Among 
other holy images in the Cathedral is one 
of Our Lady of Kazan, presented to it 
by the Princess Gagarin, the gloria of 
which, in pure gold, weighs ten pounds. 
In this cathedral will be found the tomb 
of General Kutusoff—on the spot where 
he prayed before setting out on a cam- 
paign against the French. The military 
trophies shown include a number of flags, 
as well as the keys of several fortresses, 
such as those of Hamburg, Leipzig, 
Reims, and Utrecht. 

The Admiralty Building ends the 
Nevsky and our survey of that thorough- 


fare, so far as its structural features are 
concerned. The foundations for it were 
laid by Peter the Great in 1705; in 1727 
the original structure was replaced by a 
building of stone. The tower, with its - 
spire, was erected by the Empress Anna 
in 1734-35. A fine garden, named after 
Alexander I—who restored the facade, 
decorating it with marble statues and bas- 
reliefs, one of which represents Peter the 
Great receiving the trident from the hands 
of Neptune—occupies two sides of the 
building. Twenty-eight pillars and a like 
number of statues support the tower; it 
took 5,081 ducats to provide gold for the 
spire, which carries as weather-vane a 
crown and a ship. Within the building 
are the rooms of the ministry of marine, 
a naval museum, a library of thirty thou- 
sand volumes, and various curiosities and 
relics, including the chair which Peter 
used when presiding over the imperial 
court, and the banner which his ship flew 
in the sea-fight at Azov. The Admiralty 
Building lies directly athwart the Pros- 
pect, separating it from the Neva, and we 
find ourselves close to the river front, 
face to face, whichever way we move, with 
an embarrassment of architectural riches. 
For between the Nicholas Bridge on the 
left and the St. Petersburg Bridge on the 
right are the English Quay, the Senate 
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THE ADMIRALTY 


The Winter Palace, and the Peter-Paul Fortress Across the Neva. 


Building, St. Isaac’s Cathedral, the Winter 
Palace, the Hermitage, the Summer Gar- 
den, Alexander Square, and the Millionaya. 

After the struggle up the Nevsky, either 
ina horse-car, for the“electrics” are not yet, 


























in a droshky trying to dodge a whole army 
of racing Jchus, or on foot, seeking to 
thread our way through the throngs of 
pedestrians who jostle us on the sidewalks, 
it is pleasant to emerge into a vast square 
of open and unoccupied ground such as 
that which fronts the Winter Palace. As 
a visitor now sees it, this building, after 
many vicissitudes, partly historical, due 
to change of ownership, partly structural, 
involving rebuilding and “restoration,” 
is now a splendid pile 455 feet long by 350 
feet broad, with 4 total height of some 
80 feet. Its chief entrance faces the 
Neva, and continues to be known as “Am- 
bassador’s Porch.” It is by this entrance, 
which connects directly with a broad mar- 
ble stairway, that the tzar, as well as other 
members of the royal family, accompanied 
by dignitaries of church and state, ascends 
on ceremonial occasions to the state apart- 
ments in the upper story of the building. 
Ordinary visitors are admitted by a sepa- 
rate portal at the rear of the palace. For 
these, the chief interest of the edifice, 
with its multiplicity of rooms, is that of 





THE GOSTINNY DVOR 


a state or public museum displaying price- 
less relics of Russian historical develop- 
ment. Among the pictures shown are 
many relating to the St. Petersburg 
period, the French invasion of 1812, and 
the battle of Narva, all of them hung in 
Alexander Hall. In another of the mis- 


cellaneous apartments are shown the room 
in which Nicholas I died, and the camp 
bedstead, as well as the military cloak, 
sword, helmet, and slippers used by that 
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monarch. The Romanoff Picture Gallery, 
as it is called, contains the likenesses or 
portraits of all the sovereigns of Russia 
since Michael Feodorovitch, as well as 
numerous pictures of Peter the Great. 
Forming part of the Winter Palace, 
though it must be entered from a room 
belonging to the adjoining Hermitage, is 
Peter the Great’s Gallery. Here are shown 





THE ANITCHKOFF PALACE, NEVSKY PROSPECT 


Residence of the Dowager Empress Marya Feodorovna. 


specimens of the reformer’s handiwork, 
as well as the instruments with the aid of 
which they were executed—turning-lathes, 
mathematical appliances, telescopes, a 
small carriage, a walking stick, etc. In 
another hall devoted to relics of Peter 
there is a picture of him in which he is 
represented as attended by the tutelary 
genius of Russia. The “White Hall” con- 
tains a collection of the dishes of silver 
and gold whereon, at certain receptions 
and ceremonials, bread and salt were 
offered to the tzar. Among the crown 
jewels shown on the third floor are the 
imperial scepter, valued at $1,200,000, 
and the great Orloff Diamond, worth 
2,399,410 silver rubles, acquired from ‘the 
owner in the reign of Catherine the Great 
at a cost, it is said, of not more than 
450,000 silver rubles and a life annuity 
of 2,000 rubles. There are also displayed 
an imperial crown containing jewels worth 
826,976 silver rubles, and the “Shah” 
Diamond of thirty-six carats. 

The Winter Palace has a spacious ball- 
room ‘known as Nicholas Hall, with 
adjoining concert hall, capable of ac- 
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commodating six thousand guests, and 
boasts of a provision for suppers, dance 
parties, wedding balls, and state receptions 
not exceeded, if ever equaled, by that of any 
other court in Europe. The number of 
servants, care-takers, ete., which the palace 
houses is said to greater than that ofagood- 
sized Russian village. Of the amounts 
which have been expended in the past on 
entertainments in the Winter Palace, even 
in times of agricultural depression and 
of costly foreign wars, not even an approx- 
imate idea can be given. Yet we are not 
denied a glimpse at the general character 
of these entertainments, for we have it 
more than suggested by the rules which 
Catherine used to impose upon her guests 
in the adjoining Hermitage, rules which, 
exhibited, by the way, at the door of the 
Romanoff Picture Gallery, contain the 
injunction to “Eat whatever is sweet and 
savory, but drink with moderation, so 
that each may find his legs on leaving the 


room”! 


So far as St. Petersburg is a monument 
to personality, it is a perpetual reminder 
of two human beings—of Peter the Great 
and Catherine the Great—nor are we able, 
as sojourners in the Russian metropolis, 
by any amount of peregrination, to sever 
ourselves from the thought of them or 
from the story of their doings. From the 
Winter Palace with its relics of Peter it 
is only a step to the Hermitage, which is 
bound up with memories of Catherine by 
the closest and most intimate of associa- 
tions. Practically an annex of the palace, 
the original Hermitage was built by her 
in 1765 according to plans of the French 
architect, Vallin de la Mothe. Here it 
was that her majesty received distin- 
guished foreigners, and, in the society of 
men of letters, scientists, and generals, 
held a salon whose fame was world-wide. 
Ten years later she added to the structure 
a picture gallery. In 1780 a theater was 
built, for Catherine not only liked the 
play, but wrote for the stage herself, and 

















nothing pleased her more than to see her 
comedies acted. But the old structure 
was destined to serve no more than tem- 
porary ends. In the years between 1840 
and 1850 the entire building was recon- 
structed by a Munich architect named 
Leo von Klenze, and the court architect 
Stakenschneider. 

The modern Hermitage measures 512 
feet by 375 feet; it has two large courts, 
and has been externally embellished with 
niched statues by famous artists ancient 
and modern. The stonework, being of 
Finland granite, gives to the structure an 
appearance of solidity and massiveness 
in obvious accord with the dignity of the 
Greek architecture. The entrance is 
through a fine peristyle ; at the summit of 
a marble stairway of three flights there is 
a gallery decorated by twenty granite 
monoliths. As for the art treasures of the 
Hermitage, they include a library, the 
original nucleus of which consisted of the 
collections of Diderot, d’Alembert, Vol- 
taire, and other of the encyclopedists, with 
most of whom Catherine corresponded, 
valuable collections of pictures and of 
sculpture, and coins to the number of two 
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hundred thousand specimens, eight thou- 
sand of them representing the coinage of 
Russia, with such rarities as the four- 
cornered flat copper ruble issued in 1725, 
the square copek and the half copek of 
iron, and the badges sold by Peter the 
Great to people who wished to retain their 
beards in spite of his unwelcome ukase 
against them. 

To the right of the Hermitage is the 
celebrated Millionaya street, and south- 
east thereof, in an angle one side of which 
is formed by the Kazan Canal, is the 
palace of the Grand Prince Michael 
Nikolaievitch, built from plans of Staken- 
schneider in 1863. We must distinguish 
between this and the Old Michael Pal- 
ace, erected in another part of the city 
by the Emperor Paul between 1797 
and 1801. Through overhaste in its con- 
struction, five thousand workmen having 
been engaged on it night and day, damp- 
ness of the walls prevented the occupation 
of the building as a residence. Finally, 
after nine million dollars had been spent 
in the effort to make a palace of it, the 
structure had to be used for the purposes 
of a school of engineers. It now contains 
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THE SENATE, WITH STATUE OF PETER THE GREAT IN THE FOREGROUND 


Alexander Garden. 


a valuable collection of maps and plans 
interesting to the historian as well as to 
the student of the art of war. 

The failure thus experienced recalls 
the haste shown in the construction in the 
northern section of St. Petersburg, of the 
Tauridian Palace, built in 1783 by Cath- 
erine. Over fifteen hundred workmen, 
supplied with torches, labored night and 
day to complete it; yet, while destined 
for use as an imperial residence, it was 
finally utilized for the purpose of a sol- 
diers’ barracks. Catherine gave the palace 
to her favorite, Potemkin, whom she made 
Prince of Taurida, and for a time it was 
occupied, Potemkin entertaining her 
therein. But she repurchased the struc- 
ture from him, and it was in the palace 
gardens that Gregory Orloff, another and 
more imperious favorite, used to compel 
her ‘to take exercise, saying as he offered 
her his arm, “Katinka, we must be cheer- 


‘ful in order to be well—we must walk in 


order: to be cheerful!” ‘It is of this same 
Taurida Palace that a critic has said, “Its 


marble is all false ; the silver in it is plated 
copper ; the pillars and statues are of brick, 
and the pictures copies!” 

So much for the river front to the right 
of the Admiralty Building. It is the left 
which now invites our attention. Here we 
finda portionofthe Alexander Garden, with 
its quay space occupied by the equestrian 





MILLIONAYA STREET 


Old Hermitage of Catherine II in left foreground; entrance o 
New Hermitage beyond. 


statue of Peter the Great—an imposing 
monument seventeen feet high, mounted 
on a granite block of fourteen feet. The 




















conception of the sculptor is a spirited 
one; technical criticisms aside as to the 
poise of the mass with its sixteen tons of 
gravitating bronze, it seems to have been 
well executed. Peter’s steed is shown rear- 
ing on the very edge of a precipice, and 
the snake which it crushes in answering to 
the rein symbolizes the difficulties with 
which the reformer had to contend. In 
the splendid energy of the monarch’s face 
one sees the qualities which enabled him 
to change the direction of a whole people. 
The design is of unusual interest, not only 
because it was by two artists—the head 
of Peter by Marie Callot, the rest of the 
statue by Etienne M. Falconet—but also 
because the lady married Falconet’s son. 
That the location is appropriate may 
be inferred from the fact that Peter 
frequently stood where his statue now 


rises to witness naval maneuvers and 
engagements with the Swedes. The Rus- 


sian inscription on the monument contains 
the words: “To Peter the First by Cath- 
erine the Second.” Another equestrian 
statue of Peter may be seen in front of 
the School of Engineers. 

Hard by Alexander Garden are several 
public buildings, which include the Holy 
Synod, and the Senate (built 1829-33), 
in the square of which Nicholas sup- 
pressed an insurrection a few hours 
after his accession to the throne. Here 
also is the finest of the four hundred 
churches of St. Petersburg—St. Isaac’s 
Cathedral. Some portions of the exterior 
of this magnificent. edifice ‘we shall be 
obliged to take on trust, since whatever 
the time of our visit, one or other of its 
sides is almost sure to be hidden by scaf- 
folding. This means that, like many other 
large buildings in St. Petersburg, the 
cathedral had to be consiructed on piles 
driven into the damp ground, is continu- 
ally settling into the marshy foundations 
beneath, and therefore calls for frequent 
repair. The present structure is the third 
in line from the original of wood erected 
by Peter the Great in 1710, and in its 
splendid proportions is the product of 
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work from the plans of Richard de Mont- 
ferrand during no fewer than three reigns 
—between the years 1819 and 1858, the 
date of construction. The cost of construc- 
tion and decoration has been estimated 
at $16,500,000, that of several “restora- 
tions” at $1,000,000. The cathedral has 
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the form of the Greek cross, and measures 
364 feet by 315 feet. Finland granite in 
single blocks forms the massive stairway 
by which the visitor enters St. Isaac’s 
from the square, and he may do this by 
passing through one of the four great 
bronze portals (each forty-four feet wide 
by thirty feet high) into the interior, or 
through one of the four small side doors 
that flank them. Some 112 granite pillars 
support and decorate the structure within ; 
the cupola is surmounted by a cross which 
makes the total height of the cathedral 
336 feet from the ground. The bells are 
hung in four subsidiary cupolas; the 
largest of them, weighing about twenty- 
nine tons, may be heard all over St. Peters- 
burg. Among the noticeable interior deco- 
rations are pillars of malachite and lapis 
lazuli; the malachite supports of the inner 
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sanctuary are alone worth $125,000. The 
bas-reliefs include one representing the 
“Adoration of the Kings,” by Vitelli; there 
are sixty-three statues and eighty-four 
alto-relievo busts. Behind the altar a 
stained window depicts the Ascension. 
The ikons shown on the walls are all by 
Russian artists. Polished marble in 
various colors has been used in construct- 
ing the floor of the building. 

Such, then, are the salient features of 
interest which St. Petersburg offers to 


SIGNAL TOWER, ALEXANDER SQUARE 


One of the line of signal towers between St. Petersburg and 
Warsaw before the telegraph. 


the visitor along its palatial river front. 
We now cross the Great Neva and pay our 
respects to St. Peter’s Island, the oldest 
section of the new Russian metropolis— 


to that part of the city whose priority in 
the work of foundation continues to be 
recognized ‘in the colloquial description 
of it as the “Petersburg ‘Side’—as, in 
other words, the original, and, therefore, 
the real, the genuine St. Petersburg. It 
was here, on the north side of the Neva, 


exactly opposite Fontanka Canal on what 
we have called the mainland, that Peter 
erected the first house of the new metropo- 
lis, and occupied it throughout the time 
during which the foundations of the city 
were being laid. This house is still care- 
fully preserved, and forms the chief 
feature of a prettily decorated square to 
the right of the celebrated, or notorious, 
Fortress of St. Peter and Paul, and close 
to the new Troitsky, formerly the Peters- 
burg Bridge, once shown as a dwelling 
house, it is now used as a chapel, and 
contains a bust of the reformer, as well 
as an ikon which he carried about with 
him during his campaigns. 

Facing the river on the Petersburg Side 
is the Cathedral of St. Peter and Paul, 
forming one of the buildings within the 
enclosure of the fortification. Like the 
house of Peter, it belongs to the earliest 
days of the constructive period, its foun- 
dations having. been laid in May, 1703, 
almost simultaneously with the beginning 
of work on the fortress. The cathedral, 
since then several times reconstructed, 
is 210 feet long by 98.feet broad, and 
has a spire which, carrying a_ globe 
with a terminal cross, makes the total 
height 302 feet above ground, or higher 
than any other summit in St. Petersburg. 
The relics shown in the cathedral include 
military trophies, flags, battle-axes, and 
the keys of several fortresses. All the 
modern sovereigns of Russia, with the 
exception of Peter II, are interred here. 


IMPERIAL YACHT-LANDING ON THE NEVA, ENGLISH 
; QUAY 


It is therefore here—near the south en- 
trance—that Peter the Great found his 
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Vasili Island, Quay of Neva. 


last resting place, and here also that, in 
the same tomb, his consort, Catherine I, 
was buried. The tomb of Catherine the 
Great will be found to the right of the 





CATHEDRAL OF ST. ISAAC 


Monument of Peter the Great. 


altar screen. As for the fortress itself, 
it has been used for many decades as a 
place of punishment, the line of notable 
prisoners beginning with Peter the Great’s 
own son, who was tortured and died here. 
Not far from the fortress—so mingled are 
the tragic and the trivial in the life of the 
reformer—there is a brick building in 





which they keep the boat that “could sail 
against the wind,” and that, with the aid 
of Timmerman, gave Peter so much 
amusement, as well as such help in master- 
ing the art of navigation. 

Among other important public build- 
ings on the Petersburg Side are the 
Alexander Lyceum and the Women’s Med- 
ical Institute. Basil’s Island contains the 
great center of the educational life of St. 
Petersburg, the Imperial University, 
founded in 1819. It has nearly four 
thousand students, gathered from all parts 
of the Russian Empire. It was on a plat- 
form near the university that Mlle. 
Lopukhina, a beautiful young woman, 
was publicly whipped and had the- tip 
of her tongue cut off by order of the 
Empress Elizabeth. Other educational 
institutions of the city are the Techno- 
logical Institute, with one thousand stu- 
dents, dating from 1828; the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences; founded in 1768, 
which annually gives $25,000 in aid of 


scientists and writers; the Military- 
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Medical School, which, founded in 1768, 
prepares physicians for the army and 
navy, and has every year nearly one thou- 
sand pupils; the Forestry Institute, the 
Mining Academy, and other scientific 
foundations. One of the most useful of 
the provisions made for the university 
education of women is the “Higher 
Courses for Women,” an institution of 
which, though its activities are subjected 
to interruption, especially to political 
interruption, many women avail them- 
selves. The revival of the “Courses” in 
1889, with one thousand students each 
paying fifty dollars a year for tuition, or 
$150 as resident pupils, has had beneficial 
results, though it has by ho means pre- 
vented the exodus of Russian women to 
foreign countries for broader and more 
favorable opportunities to secure the 
unrestricted tuition which they covet so 
much. 

Among miscellaneous buildings in St. 


Petersburg mention may be made of the 
Church of the Resurrection on the Cather- 
ine Canal, erected in memory of Alex- 
ander I1; the Academy of Arts on Basil 
Island, dating from 1788, with picfure 
gallery, sculpture collections, and a con- 
servatory of music; the Artillery Museum, 
on the Petersburg Side, with relics of 
Peter the Great, Frederick the Great, and 
Stenka Razin, the brigand; the Naval 
Museum in the Admiralty Building; the 
Agricultural Museum, showing Russian 
processes of land cultivation; the Smolny 
Institute, for the education of the daugh- 
ters of military and naval officers; the 
Foundling Hospital, receiving many thou- 
sands of children annually since the year 
1772. 

A word, though little more than a word, 
may be added concerning pleasure resorts 
of St. Petersburg. The Summet Garden 
—the best known of its public parks, and 
one which may be taken as a type of them 
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THE HERMITAGE OF CATHERINE II 


Old Palace Park, Tzarskoe Selo. 





THE CAPITAL OF ALL THE ‘RUSSIAS 


THE ALEXANDER PALACE, TZARSKOE SELO 


Chief residence of Nicholas II. 


—occupies an angle of the river front 
formed by the Neva and the Fontanka 


Canal. It was laid out in 1711, has a 
“summer palace” which the Empress Anne 
erected in 1731, and is decorated with a 
number of statues: near the entrance to 
the garden is a monument marking the 
place where an attempt was made to 
assassinate Alexander II in 1866. Among 
other monuments to be found in various 
parts of St. Petersburg are those which 
have been erected to the memory of Glinka, 
Gogol, Kryloff, Lermontoff, Lomonossoff, 
Przhevalsky, Pushkin,and Zhukovsky. For 
pleasant walks the whole river front, with 
granite footways like the English Quay, 
the Palace Quay, and the Court Quay, is 
admirably adapted. When drives are 
enjoyable, one may see much of the sub- 
urbs of the city by taking one or other 
of the routes to the islands. An afternoon 
spent in any of the imperial residences 
outside St. Petersburg—to Tzarskoe Selo, 


Built by Catherine II for Alexander I. 


Gatshina, Peterhof, Strelna, Pavlovsk, or 
Oranienbaum—will well repay the visitor. 


PRONUNCIATION 


Anitchkoff —a-neetch-kof. 
Azov—ah-zof. 
Besborodko— bes-bo-rod-ko. 
Betskoy— betz-koy-yah. 


OLD PALACE OF PETER THE GREAT, WITH THE 
FAMOUS FOUNTAINS 
Peterhof. 
Boris—bo-ris. 
Calif —ka-lif. 
Callot —cah-lo. 
Chasti-—chahs-te. 
d’ Alembert— dah-lahm-bahr. 
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Dashkoff — dash-kof. 
Derzhavin—der-zhah-vin. 
Diderot — deed-ro. 

Dostoyevsky — dos-to-yef-sky. 
Etienne—a-te-en. 

Falconet— fal-co-na. 
Feodorovitch—fayo-do-ro-vitch. 
Gagarin— gah-gah-reen. 
Gatshina— gah-che-nah. 


THE MARBLE PALACE 


Palace Quay of the Neva. 


Glinka—glin-kah. 

Gostinny Dvor—gos-tinny dvor. 
Ka msin—kah-rahmn-zeen. 
Kazan—kah-zahn. 
Klenze—klen-tse. 
Koran—ko-rahn. 

Krestovsky —kres-tov-sky. 
Kryloff —kre-lof. 

Kutusoff —koo-too-zof. 
Leipzig—lipe-sic. 
Liteinia—le-tay-nya. 
Mikeshin—me-kebh-shin. 
Millionaya—me-le-ohn-aya. 
Narva—nar-va. 
Neva—ne-vah. 
Nevsky—nef-sky. 
Nikolaievitch—nik-o-li-eh-vitch. 
Opekushin—o-peh-koosh-in. 
Oranienbaum— 0-rah-ne-en-boum. 
Orloff —ahr-loff. 
Orlovsky—ahr-lov-sky. 
Pavlovsk—pahv-lovsk. 
Peterhof— pa-ter-hoaf. 
Potemkin— po-tem-kin. 
Prigorodki—pre-go-rod-ke. 
Prospect — pros-pekt. 
Pushkin— poosh-kin. 
Razin—rah-zin. 
Reims—reems. 

Romanoff — ro-mah-nof. 
Rumiantzeff —ro-me-ahn-tsef. 


Stakenschneider—stahk-en-schni-der. 


Stenka—sten-ka. 
Strelna—stra-Inah. 
Suvaroff—soo-vah-rof. 
Taurida—tah-re-dah. 
Tchaikovsky—chah-yah-kov-sky. 
Tchitchagoff —chih-chah-gof. 
‘I'zarskoe Selo—tzar-sko-yeh se-lo. 


A READING JOURNEY THROUGH RUSSIA 


Utrecht— yu-treHt. 
Vasili—vah-se-le. 

Von Vizin—fon fe-zin. 
Zhelagin—zhel-ahg-in. 
Zhukovsky —zhu-kov-sky. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1, What is the general character of St. 
Petersburg? 2. What picturesque features are 
connected with the Neva? 3. What two. signifi- 
cant names does the Nevsky Prospect bear, and 
why? 4. What are the treasures of the Imperial 
Library, and how were many of them secured? 
5. With what historic events is the Cathedral of 
Kazan closely associated? What building does 
it resemble? 6. Describe the Winter Palace 
and its attractions. 7. Describe the Hermitage. 
What historic associations has it? 8. What 
netable instances of overhaste in building does 
the city furnish? 9. Give an account of the 
insurrection in the Square of the Senate in 
1825. 10. Describe St. Isaac’s Cathedral. 11. 
What is the chief treasure of the “Petersburg 
Side”? 12. What is the character of the two 
buildings of “St. Peter and St. Paul’? 13. 
What famous school is in the near vicinity? 


WOOD BOATS FROM NOVGOROD 


On the Fontanka Canal. 


Describe it. 14. What educational institutions 
are on Basil’s Island? 


wm 


SEARCH QUESTIONS 


1. What curious history has the Orloff dia- 
mond? 2. Who is Russia’s leading sculptor? 
Where did he study? 3. What are the tzar’s 
chief summer palaces? 4, What are some of 
the dissenting churches which appear on the 
Nevsky Prospect? 5. Who was the first president 
of the Academy of Arts? 6. Who was called 
“The Semiramis of the North’? 





Practical Studies 


in English 


QUALITIES OF STYLE 


BY BENJAMIN A. HEYDRICK 


Professor of Literature, Millersville, Pennsylvania, State Normal School. 


LD-FASHIONED text-books on 
rhetoric made much of the sub- 
ject of style. A long list of 
desirable qualities was given, and 
a longer list of rules for securing 

these qualities. It was a serious matter 
to write at all, with all these rules staring 
you in the face. But the new rhetoric has 
simplified all that. The many qualities 
of style have been reduced to three: Clear- 
ness, Force, and Beauty. If you under- 
stand an article, at the first reading, the 
style has Clearness. If it holds your atten- 
tion, it has Force. If it pleases you, it 
has Beauty. These three qualities of style 
are the essential ones; they comprehend 
all others. Sometimes they are given dif- 
ferent names: Clearness is disguised as 
Perspicuity; Force is called Energy, or 
Strength; Beauty is called Elegance, or 
Grace, or Harmony; but the qualities are 
the same. Of the three, Clearness is the 
most important. If people do not under- 
stand what you say, they can hardly be 
interested in it, or pleased by it. Force 
and Beauty, then, depend upon Clearness, 
so it is doubly important to secure this. 
In the paper on Exposition, the principle 
was emphasized that to make an idea 
clear to others it must first be clear to 
you. Clear writing depends primarily, 
then, upon clear thinking. Master your 
subject before you begin to write. Have 
clearly in mind what you want to say, 
and you can usually say it clearly. 


That is a general principle; there are 
some specific directions that will help to 
make one’s style clear. The following 
sentences illustrate one way in which 
Clearness is often sacrificed: 


Burke’s father died when he was nine 
years of age. 


If fresh milk does not agree with the 
baby, it should be boiled. 


Both sentences are ambiguous for the 
same reason: the antecedent of the pro- 
noun is not clear. This is a very frequent 
cause of obscurity. 

Another source of obscurity, and one 
which often leads to ludicrous blunders, 
is the attempt on the part of a writer to 
use words, usually long words, whose 
meaning he does not fully understand. 
Thus Mrs. Malaprop speaks of her niece 
as being “as graceful as a young gazette,” 
or “as headstrong as an allegory on the 
banks of the Nile.” The second caution 
is, therefore: Use no word unless certain 
of its meaning. 

Again, a sentence may be obscure 
because its parts are not properly placed. 
For example: 


He delivered an eloquent address on 
the battle in the opera-house. 


Some days afterward he boasted of his 
engagement to a young lady of the village. 


The first sentence is hardly clear, but a 
moment’s thought will show that the 
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phrase “in the opera-house” belongs to 
“delivered.” In the second sentence, how- 
ever, the phrase “to a young lady of the 
village” may modify “boasted” or “engage- 
ment”: it is perfectly ambiguous. If you 
would avoid obscurity, then, place qualify- 
ing words close to the words they modify. 

Punctuation is another means of secur- 
ing Clearness. The following examples 
show how the meaning of a sentence may 
be completely transformed by a change 
in punctuation : 


That man says his neighbor is a crank. 
That man, says his neighbor, is a crank. 


If one has been careless about punctu- 
ation, it is a- good plan to read aloud 
what has been written, notice where you 
pause naturally, and put punctuation 
marks at these places. This at first may 
lead one to punctuate too frequently, but 
that will soon adjust itself. 

Force, the second quality of style, has 
been defined as the means of holding the 
reader’s attention. In words, one way of 
securing this is by the choice of plain, 
simple terms. The idioms of our lan- 
guage, those expressions which are the 
despair of grammarians because they defy 
parsing, are often the deliberate choice 
of the rhetorician, for they have a force 
that is lacking in more regular construc- 
tions. When James Russell Lowell was 
making a speech before a committee of 
congress on the subject of international 
copyright, he used this sentenee:. “There 
is one thing better than a cheap book, and 
that is a book honestly come by.” “Come 
by” is an idiom, a homely one, yet Lowell, 
who knew his English as few men know it, 
who had thousands of learned terms at 
his command, deliberately chose this plain 
phrase. If you would know why he did 
so, substitute some word such as “acquired” 
or “obtained,” and see how the sentence is 
weakened. Never be afraid to use a word 
because it is common, nor to use an idiom 
because it is used by plain people. Plain 
people’s words are like their deeds, they 
have often a strength that culture lacks. 


In sentences, one way of gaining Force 
is to make your sentences short. Compare 
these two statements: 


That man is not only a rascal but he is 
a liar and a thief. 


That man is a rascal. 
He is a thief. 


He is a liar. 


The successive short sentences, like the 
blows of a trip-hammer, drive home the 
thought. 

Another way of securing Force is by 
the use of the periodic sentence. Com- 
pare these forms: 


Elizabeth’s unconquerable pride was the 
characteristic of her nature most strongly 
marked, the one most helpful to her 
success, and the one which led to her 
downfall. 

Of all the characteristics of Elizabeth’s 
nature, the one most strongly marked, 
the one most helpful to her success, and 
the one which eventually led to her down- 
fall, was her unconquerable pride. 


In the second sentence, the emphasis upon 
the word “pride” is very marked. This 
is due to the periodic structure, by which 
the meaning is held in suspense until the 
very end of the sentence is reached. The 
first clause tells us that we are to learn 
something about Elizabeth’s nature, the 
second tells us that it is her chief charac- 
teristic, the next that it helped her success. 
most, the next that it led to her downfall ; 
with each successive statement our interest 
is heightened to know what this charac- 
teristic is, so that when the word finally 
comes, it makes an impression. 

Again, Force may be secured by the 
use of the balanced sentence. In this 
the phrases or clauses are made similar 
in form, and balanced against each other. 
Examples: 


This point established, I will go to any 
lengths in his support; without it, I will 


.do anything to defeat him. 


All that I have, and all that I am, and 
all that I hope, I stake upon the results 
of this vote. 


When successive sentences are made 
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similar in form, we have what is known 
as parallel structure. This is another use- 
ful device for securing force. Macaulay’s 
famous characterization of the Puritans, 
for example, derives much of its force 
from the skilful use of balanced sentences 
and parallel structure. Thus: 

If they were unacquainted with the 
works of philosophers and poets, they were 
deeply read in the oracles of God. If their 
names were not found in the registers of 
heralds, they were recorded in the Book 
of Life. If their.steps were not accom- 
panied by a splendid train of menials, 
legions of ministering angels had charge 
over them. Their palaces were houses not 
made with hands; their diadems crowns 
of glory which should never fade away. 
‘ The very meanest of them was 
a being to whose fate a mysterious and 
terrible importance belonged, on whose 
slightest action the spirits of light and 
darkness looked with anxious interest, who 
had been destined, before heaven and 
earth were created, to enjoy a felicity 
which should continue when heaven and 
earth should have passed away.—Lssay 
on Milton. 


If these sentences are read aloud, it will 
be seen that they deliver well. The bal- 
anced sentence is well adapted for what 
is written to be spoken. 

It should be remembered that these 
rules for securing Force are not to be 
applied at all times. The rules for Clear- 
ness are of universal application, every 
sentence written should conform to them, 
but Force is required only in the more 
important parts of a production. To 
attempt to use short sentences continually 
or balanced sentences continually would 
produce intolerable monotony. 

The third quality of style, Beauty, is 
more subtle, less subject to rule, than the 
others. A style may be beautiful in many 
ways, and we must frankly confess that 
the beauty of any style is due not to the 
fact that the writer followed certain rules, 
but to the fact that he possessed taste, 
feeling, or imagination. Yet there are 
certain principles which will help us, if 
not to secure Beauty, at least to avoid its 
opposite. We may not be able to make 


our style graceful, but we can keep it 
from being rough or awkward. One way, 
for example, in which Beauty is sometimes 
sacrificed is by the too frequent repetition 
of a word. For example: 


But this is but a part of his trouble. 


I spent two years at this school; it was 
the first school I liked, and I still prefer 
it to any other school. 


The fault of repetition is more easily 
detected by oral reading. Indeed, it is 
a general principle that to avoid harsh 
or unpleasing expressions, one should read 
aloud what has been written. 

A second way in which Beauty is some- 
times sacrificed is in the structure of the 
sentence. Particularly is this apt to be 
the case when a preposition is misplaced. 
Note the awkwardness of the following 
sentences : 


He had promised to make a call upon, 
and take a drive with, a friend of his 
sister’s. 

That sentence was a poor one to end 
his speech with. 


Again, Beauty of style depends to some 
degree upon the length of sentences: In 
the first example below, observe the un- 
pleasant effect of the continual use of 
short sentences: 


The army was now ready to advance. 
All the supplies had been sent forward. 
The troops were anxious for the advance. 
Yet Gates delayed to give the word. It 
was not clear why he waited. No explana- 
tion has ever been offered of his conduct. 
It is certain that it resulted disastrously 
to our arms. 

The army was now ready to advance. 
All the supplies had been sent forward, 
the troops were anxious for the advance, 
yet Gates delayed to give the word. It 
was not clear why he waited. No explana- 
tion has ever been given of his conduct, 
which certainly resulted disastrously to 
our arms. 


It was said that the short sentence gives 
force, and this is true. But to use short 
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sentences continually is as if one should 
shout continually at the top of one’s voice. 
On the other hand, to use long sentences 
continually is to make one’s style hard 
to read. Beauty demands the skilfui 
mingling of long and short sentences. A 
page from De Quincey, from Stevenson, 
or Matthew Arnold will illustrate this 
point. 

Beauty depends also in a large measure 
upon the choice of words. Certain expres- 
sions, very good in themselves, may be 
used so frequently that they are worn out. 
In description, for example, the phrases 
“pearly teeth,” “fairy form,” “raven locks,” 
are instances. Certain stock phrases, such 
as “useful as well as ornamental,” “too 
numerous to mention,” “last but not 
least,” belong to the same class. The 
expressions are perfectly correct, and the 
meaning is clear; the only objection is 
that they have been used so often that 
they have a second-hand air about them. 
They are used in conversation, and ro 


one would think of objecting to them 
there, but in writing they make one’s style 
seem commonplace. In discussing Force, 
it was said that no. word is too common 
for our use. That is true, but when you 
put two or three words together and form 
a phrase, that phrase may become so 
common that to use it argues a lack of 
originality. 
EXERCISES 


1. For the correction of the errors dis- 
cussed in this paper, criticism by others 
is more helpful than self-criticism. Take 
some of the exercises written previously, 
exchange papers, and mark each other’s 
mistakes. It is best merely to indicate 
errors, and return the paper to the writer 
for revision. 

2. Read aloud a few pages from 
Lowell’s “My Study Windows,” or Cur- 
tis’s “Prue and I,” or Carlyle’s “Heroes 
and Hero Worship,” and note how skil- 
fully they employ ae and short, periodic, 
balanced, and loose sentences. The good 
writer uses no one form of sentence, but 
is master of all. 


[End of Required Reading for the Chautaucua Literary and Scientific Circle, pages 14 to 46. | 
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SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS 


BY MAX WEST 


HE manifold activities of a social 
settlement often prove bewil- 
dering to casual visitors, and 
sometimes even to temporary res- 
idents. In order to understand 
their underlying purpose and meaning it 
is almost necessary to go back to the 
beginnings of the settlement movement 
and study in particular the aims, ideals, 


and methods of Edward Denison and 


Arnold Toynbee,’the two young Oxford 
men whose brief labors in East London 
have been the inspiration of settlement 
workers everywhere. 


Edward Denison, the son of a bishop 
and nephew of the speaker of the house 
of commons and himself both a religious 
teacher and a politician, was so thoroughly 
convinced that the problems of the time 
were of a social character that in the sum- 
mer of 1867, the second year of the great 
“East London distress,” he left his home 
in the west of London and went to live 
in Philpot street, Stepney. He was at 
this time twenty-seven years of age, and 
a recent Oxford graduate. He had come 


. to the conclusion that the only feasible 


way to help the people of East London 
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was to live among them; the time and 
energy spent in going back and forth and 
the distractions of fashionable life were 
enough to make any other plan imprac- 
ticable. What impressed him most in his 
new surroundings was not the material 
poverty of the district (which was not 
seen at its worst in August), but “its 
uniform mean level, the absence of any- 
thing more civilizing than a grinding 
organ to raise the ideas beyond the daily 
bread and beer, the utter want of educa- 
tion, the complete indifference of religion, 
with the fruits of all this, viz., improvi- 
dence, dirt, and their secondaries, crime 
and disease.” 
“All is yet in embryo—but it will grow,” 
wrote Denison, prophetically, at the begin- 
ning of his residence in Stepney. “Just 


now I only teach in a night-school, and 
do what in me lies in looking after the 
sick, keeping an eye upon nuisances and 
the like, seeing that the local authorities 
keep up to their work. 


I go tomorrow 
‘ before the board at the workhouse, to com- 
pel the removal to the infirmary of a man 
who ought to have been there already. I 
shall drive the sanitary inspector to put 
the act against overcrowding in force. 

These are the sort of evils which, 
where there are no resident gentry, grow 
to a height almost incredible. 

“Then there is to be—and this will be 
my great work, which, if it succeeds, will 
be the crown and glory of my labors—a 
meeting in the evenings, as often as they 
can be got together, of such of the grown 
men as I can collect. These I purpose to 
take through a complete course of ele- 
mentary Bible teaching. Why 
don’t the clergy go to the people as I 
propose to do? What is the use of telling 


people to come to church, when they know 
of no rational reason why they should; 
when if they go they find themselves 
among people using forms of words which 
have never been explained to them; cere- 
monies performed which, to them, are 
entirely without meaning; sermons 
preached which, as often as not, have 
no meaning, or when they have, a mean- 
ing intelligible only to those who have 
studied religion all their lives?” 

The dock laborers and other working- 
men of East London came te hear Denison 
in larger numbers than he expected; and 
he succeeded in holding their attention, 
not by preaching down to them, but by 
interpreting to them the best thoughts 
of the idealists of all ages, even at the risk 
of sometimes, using language above their 
comprehension. 

Denison believed that teaching small 
boys was not his strong point, but he took 
charge of the night-school when the mis- 
sion clergyman had the rheumatism, and 
secured comparative quiet in the interest 
of learning “by the extreme measure of 
turning the Lord of Misrule (a clever, 
carotty-headed little demon of mischief) 
out of the room.” He built a schoolhouse, 
with a room for a workingmen’s club, and 
transformed the neighboring Sunday- 
school into a day-school for the children 
of parents too poor to pay fees. He was 
also active in the establishment of a new 
children’s hospital. He went one Monday 
morning to John Richard Green, vicar of 
the parish, and took him slumming in the 
unsanitary and overcrowded street where 
half the cases of fever in the entire district 
were found. Besides codperating with 
and “driving” the local authorities, he 
served with ardor on a committee to dis- 
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courage indiscriminate charity, the evils 
of which he had seen at their worst; and 
he preached the gospel of thrift. “Build 
schoolhouses, pay teachers, give prizes, 
frame workmen’s clubs, help them to help 
themselves, lend them your brains,” he 
wrote, “but give them no money, except 
what you sink in such undertakings as 
above.” This was his code of social thera- 
peutics, and it summarizes in a general 
way what he himself did during his eight 
months’ residence in East London. He 
left his work there in the spring of 1868 
to become a member of parliament from 
Newark. The following year failing 
health compelled him to leave London, 
and he died in Melbourne in January, 
1870. 

Arnold Toynbee was the son of a cele- 
brated physician of philanthropic tenden- 
cies who designed model lodging-houses 
and gave lectures on popular science at 
which his son assisted with the experi- 
ments. In 1875, while still an under- 
graduate at Oxford and scarcely twenty- 
three years of age, Toynbee began spending 
his vacations in Whitechapel, where he 
lived in half-furnished lodgings, working 
as a visitor for the Charity Organization 


Society, joining in the clubs and discus- 
sions of East London workingmen, and 
going for counsel to Rev. Samuel A. Bar- 
nett, vicar of St. Jude’s. Several months 
each year were spent thus until his mar- 
riage in 1879; and the popular addresses 
on economic subjects which he began 
giving during this period were continued 
as long as his strength held out. “I feel 
as if 1 had discovered a new power to do 
God’s work with,” he wrote from White- 
chapel the day after one of his first public 
efforts in the summer of 1875; adding the 
ominous warning: “It drains my energy; 
I must use it sparingly.” He spoke on 
subjects connected with industry and 
wages in various manufacturing towns, as 
well as in East London; and his aim was 
always to bring together in his audiences 
both workingmen and employers. His 
zeal outran his caution and his physical 
power ; he was far from robust, and speak- 
ing continued to exhaust his strength. 
His last public address marked the begin- 
ning of the illness which ended in his 


death March 9, 1883, at the age of thirty. 


While Edward Denison was living in 
East London, John Ruskin invited him, 
together with John Richard Green and 
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Brooke Lambert, to meet at his house at 
Denmark Hill to discuss what could be 
done for the poor. At this meeting was 
broached the idea of a settlement or colony 
of university men who should carry on 
work similar to what Denison and Ed- 
mund Holland were then doing. The 
proposal is reported to have originated 
with Denison and Green; how much Rus- 
kin himself contributed to the plan, if 
anything, is not recorded, but there is a 
striking similarity between one phase of 
settlement work and Ruskin’s idea of the 
functions of “bishops” or overseers.* “The 
proposal commended itself to us,” wrote 
the Rev. Brooke Lambert afterward, 
“mainly as enabling men of culture to 
influence the life of these parts by work- 
ing on local boards, to do which they 
were to become ratepayers.”** But appar- 
ently the time was not yet ripe. 

After the death of Toynbee his Oxford 
friends were desirous of doing honor to 
his memory by means of a memorial that 
should insure the continuance of the work 
he had at heart. .In.addition-to the Toyn- 
bee Trust, through which recent Oxford 
graduates were to be appointed to deliver 
courses of lectures on economic subjects, 
it was resolved to open a suitable room 
in East London for university extension 
lectures and the like. At this favorable 
juncture Toynbee’s old friend, the vicar 
of St. Jude’s, went to Oxford, and outlined 
to a little group gathered in a student’s 
room a plan for having also a settlement 
of university men. “Vain,” he said, “will 

*“Over every hundred (or some not much 
greater number) of the families composing a 
Christian state, there should be appointed an 
overseer, or bishop, to render account, to the 
state, of the life of every individual in those 
families; and to have care both of their inter- 
est and conduct to such an extent as they may 
be willing to admit, or as their faults may 
justify; so that it may be impossible for any 
person, however humble, to suffer from unknown 
want, or live in unrecognized crime ;—such help 
and observance being rendered without officious- 
ness either of interference or inquisition (the 
limits of both being determined by national 
law), but with the patient and gentle watch- 
fulness which true Christian pastors now exer- 
cise over their flocks; only with a higher legal 


authority, presently to be defined, of interfer- 
ence on due occasion. ~ 


be higher education, music, art, or even 
the Gospel, unless they come clothed in 
the life of brother men.” 

A committee was appointed to raise 
money and enlist workers, and a small set- 
tlement of five men was soon begun in a 
disused public-house in Whitechapel. With 
the codperation of Cambridge men the 
present Toynbee Hall was then erected 
next to St. Jude’s Church, and furnished 
under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Bar- 
nett; and at the beginning of 1885 work 
was begun in the new building, with Mr. 
Barnett as warden. Built about a quad- - 
rangle after the manner of an English 
college, Toynbee Hall keeps alive the 
reminiscences of its residents and infuses 
a semi-classic atmosphere into the hard, 
prosaic life of Whitechapel. The work 
is very largely educational, including uni- 
versity extension lectures and less formal 
courses. of instruction in a variety of sub- 
jects; but these activities are not allowed 
to obscure the underlying ideas of citizen- 
ship and hospitality. Very early in the 
settlement’s history a free library was 
secured for Whitechapel, and in 1888, 
when there was an epidemic of crime in 
that district, a vigilance committee was 
organized and patroled the streets at night. 
Many of the residents serving on the 
local committees of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, or, as managers of board- 
schools in the neighborhood, have been 
instrumental in introducing much needed 
technical instruction, and scarcely less 
needed playgrounds. The educational 


“And with this farther function, that such 
overseers shall be not only the pastors, but the 
biographers, of their people; a written state- 
ment of the principal events in the life of each 
family being annually required to be rendered 
by them to a superior state officer. . . . No 
uninvited visits should ever be made in any 
house, unless law had been violated; nothing 
recorded, against its will, of any family, but 
what was inevitably known of its publicly 
visible conduct, and the results of that conduct. 
What else was written should be only by the 
desire, and from the communications, of its 
head. And in a little while it would come to 
be felt that the true history of a nation was 
indeed not of its wars, but of its households.” 
—“Time and Tide,” Letter XIII. 

** “Jacob’s Answer to. Esau’s Cry,” Contem- 
porary Review, September, 1884. 
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work is carried on in a social atmosphere ; 
East London workingmen are often in- 
vited in to dine with the residents, and 
there are frequent social gatherings at 
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University Settlement, New York. 

which university men and the natives of 
Whitechapel smoke or break bread to- 
gether while they discuss the questions 
of the hour. The leading men and women 
of England have taken an interest in the 
settlement, and have assisted in its work 
by lecturing or otherwise. 

The university settlement idea was con- 


tagious, and Toynbee Hall did not long 
enjoy the distinction of being its only: 
Oxford House, in Beth- 


exemplification. 
nal Green, was opened the same year. 
There the work is predominantly religious, 
but there are lectures and discussions, and 
the residents exercise the duties of citizen- 
ship much as at Toynbee Hall. Local 
conditions have been investigated and 
sanitary reforms promoted. The funda- 
mental object of both settlements was 
early defined to be “to bring the educated 
classes face to face with that large mass 
of men and women in the east of London 
who seem to want something to brighten 
a life of toil.” 

The Women’s University Settlement, 
south of the Thames, originated in 1887 
at a meeting in Cambridge at which Mrs. 
Barnett was the principal speaker. lt is 
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supported by the various women’s colleges 
in England, and is under the manage- 
ment of a joint committee. Mansfield 
House, four miles east of Toynbee 
Hall, was founded under Congregational 
auspices. It has “pleasant Sunday after- 
noon” religious meetings and a “poor 
man’s lawyer,” and the residents have 
been very active in local administration. 
University Hall was founded by Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward with the special object 
of popularizing the Higher Criticism 
through lectures and discussions. It was 
not located in a poor neighborhood. Other 
settlements rapidly sprang up not only in 
London, but in Manchester and in various 
large towns throughout England, and the 
movement was extended to Glasgow and 
Edinburg through the influence of Pro- 
fessor Drummond and Professor Caird. 
When Dr. Stanton Coit returned to 
America in 1887, after having spent. sev- 
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eral years at the University of Berlin and , 
resided for a time at Toynbee Hall, he 
went to live in the most crowded district 
of New York City. There, he said, he 
found problems of every-day life which 
all the political economy and philosophy 
he had learned at Berlin were insufficient 
to solve. His brief experience at Toynbee 
Hall, however, seemed to supply the inspi- 
ration needed to make his philosophy take: 














on a practical form. By getting acquainted 
with his new neighbors, he endeavored 
to ascertain the fundamental needs of the 
crowded East Side. Finding a club of 
boys already existing in the neighborhood, 
he invited them to meet in his room, and 
thus he became the natural leader of the 
club. Out of this small beginning there 
grew a complete system of clubs for all 
ages and both sexes, with a kindergarten 
for the little children, and the adults, 
organized as the Tenth Ward Social Re- 
form Club, adopted an ambitious program 
of local improvements, including small 
parks and playgrounds, municipal baths 
and laundries, and the abolition of sweat- 
shops. The clubs collectively formed the 
Neighborhood Guild. Dr. Coit’s theory 
of the neighborhood guild is that in every 
neighborhood there are some persons 
capable of taking the lead in a movement 
for bettering conditions; but they need 
to be brought together, organized, and set 
to thinking about the needs of their neigh- 
borhood. The guild house afforded lim- 


ited and indifferent accommodations for 
a settlement of university men from 
Uni- 


Columbia and elsewhere, and the 
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versity Settlement Society, with President 
Low at its head, was instituted to enlist 
the interest and support of the public. 
The result is seen in a handsome building 
at the corner of Eldridge and Rivington 
streets, with a gymnasium and baths in 
the basement, meeting halls, club-rooms, 
and a library on the lower floors, residents’ 
quarters above, and basket-ball and hand- 
ball courts on the roof. 
In September, 1889, Miss Jane Addams 
and Miss Ellen Gates Starr went to live 
on the edge of the Italian quarter in Chi- 
cago, in the old Hull mansion, which had 
degenerated into a tenement house, but 
which soon became the social center of 
the neighborhood and the training-school 
of American settlement workers. Hull- 
House, Miss Addams says, “endeavors to 
make social intercourse express the grow- 
ing sense of the economic unity of society.. 
It is an effort to add the social function 
to democracy. It was opened on the theory 
that the dependence of classes on each 
other is reciprocal.” Italian, German, and 
Bohemian neighbors came in weekly, on 
separate evenings, and revived their inter- 
est in the traditions and literary master- 
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ROOF-GARDEN AT THE PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE SETTLEMENT 


pieces of their native lands. “College 
extension” classes were formed for the 
more ambitious of the younger people, 
and, as the number of residents and other 


workers grew, numerous clubs were organ- 
ized, leading up from the créche and 
kindergarten to the Men’s Club, Women’s 


Club, and Social Science Club. An annex 
for male residents was cpened just around 
the corner on the north, and the “Jane 
Club,” a codperative boarding club for 
working girls, took a building around the 
corner on the south. The generosity of 
friends has gradually surrounded the old 
mansion with new buildings for special 
departments of work, containing a gym- 
nasium, a coffee-house, a theater, a “Chil- 
dren’s House,” lecture rooms, and art 
studios. Weekly concerts of excellent 
music have been given; there have been 
loan exhibitions of paintings, and photo- 
graphs of great works of art have been 
circulated among the people like books 
from a library. . An industrial museum 
has been established to keep alive an 
interest in handicrafts, and to teach work- 
ing people interesting and vital facts 
connected with their trades. Although 
the permanent residents have been women, 
civic activities have not been neglected ; 


Mrs. Kelley was chief factory inspector, 
Miss Lathrop a member of the state board 
of charities, and Miss Addams was ap- 
pointed a garbage inspector. 

Evidences of simple neighborliness, 
though less conspicuous than the machin- 
ery of the formal work, are never lacking. 
All sorts and conditions of men, women, 
and children come to the residents at 
Hull-House for advice, sympathy, and 
friendly aid. A group of more or less 
foreign-looking neighbors may- be found 
waiting almost any evening in the hall 
which runs through the center of the old 
mansion—a hall which was once appro- 
priately dubbed the “Midway Plaisance” 
by a resident whose keen observation and 
ready wit have since made her famous. 

Settlements of college women in New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston are sup- 
ported by the College Settlements .Asso- 
ciation; which has-chapters at the various 
women’s colleges. The New York Settle- 
ment, in Rivington street, was opened in 
1889, only a few weeks after Hull-House, 
though the association was not formally 
organized until the following spring. Other 
settlements are supported by associations 
or committees at particular institutions, 
as the University of Chicago, Northwest- 
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ern University, and Pratt Institute. Still 
others are supported by churches, and in 
some cases are almost indistinguishable 
from missions or parish houses. The 
latest edition of the “Bibliography of Set- 
tlements” gives a list of more than one 
hundred settlements in the United States 
alone, besides nearly half as many more 
in Great Britain, and a few’on the con- 
tinent of Europe and in Japan, India, 
and Australia. The list includes some, 
however, which are not strictly settlements 
in the distinctive meaning of the word, 
either because they have no residents or 
because their purposes and ideals are not 
those of the settlement movement. 
Residence is essential to a settlement, 
because without it the workers can neither 


festations of a movement they do not 
understand. Without residence, moreover, 
it is almost impossible to ascertain the 
needs and desires of a neighborhood, 
which is the first business of a settlement. 
The residents go to the settlement with no 
ready-made theoriesor methods for improv- 
ing social conditions, but if they are willing 
to learn sociology from the unlearned, and 
capable of profiting by observation, they 
are likely to make discoveries which will 
be of value to themselves and others. “Our 
knowledge of society, and of the members 
of society,- will become perfect only as it 
becomes sympathetic.”* The social stud- 
ies published by settlement workers from 
time to time represent a fundamental, 
much-needed, and most valuable side of 
settlement work.** Meanwhile 
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identify themselves with the civic and 
politicai life of the neighborhood, nor 
exercise a natural and genuine hospitality. 
These are the fundamental ideas to which 
the formal institutional work is inciden- 
tal; and those who think they can have a 
“settlement” without living in it are copy- 
ing merely the outward and visible mani- 


the clubs and social gatherings, 
even if they sometimes represent. 
imitation rather than investiga- 
tion, meet a universal need. 
Social pleasures are of more 
importance in a community than 
many more imposing and less 
pleasurable activities. “Accord- 
ing to their good or evil charac- 
ter,’ says Professor Giddings, 
“they unite or demoralize the 
population. If the hete- 
rogeneous masses of population 
in the tenement-house wards of 
our great cities are ever socially 
organized, it will be after they 
have been brought under the 
influence of, more healthful so- 
cial pleasures than those to 
which they often instinctively 
resort.””*** 

‘ Those who do settlement work, 
even in a real settlement, with- 


* W. D. Johnston, “The Social Settlement in 
Towns and Villages,” p. 5. 





** “The City Wilderness” and “Americans 
in Process,” from South End House, Boston; 
“Hull-House Maps and Papers” and Miss 
Addams’s “Democracy and Social Ethics,” and 
the pamphlets published annually by the Uni- 
versity Settlement Society, are the most valu- 
able collections of such studies. 


*** “Principles of Sociology,” p. 121. 
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out living in it, miss also the chief pleas- 
ures and inspirations of settlement life. 
The typical settlement. preserves many of 
the best features of college life, to which it 
adds others found nowhere else. It is com- 
posed of young menand women mainly from 
the recent graduating classesof the leading 
universities and colleges, who are brought 
together by a common enthusiasm and the 
attraction of a strong personality. During 
the day they are scattered and engaged in 
various occupations, but in the evening 
they are members of one family and 
devoted to a common cause. -Picture at 
one dinner-table a kindergartener, a 
trained nurse, a leader of children’s clubs, 
a “turning teacher,” a factory inspector, 
two or three lawyers, a lawyer’s clerk, a 
bookseller, a newspaper man, a college 
professor, an artistic craftswoman, and a 
minister or two, with some distinguished 
and interesting guest from abroad; imag- 
ine at the head of the table a woman of 
infinite loving-kindness, wisdom, tact, 
patience, charity, and sobriety of judg- 
ment, lacking in none of the social graces, 
and causing both residents and guests to 
appear at their best—and you will under- 
stand, in part, why some scores of men 
and women look back upon Hull-House or 
their college settlement as a second Alma 


Mater, wherefrom they received the best 
and most vital part of their education. 
One who is privileged to live for a time 
in a settlement of the best type usually 
gets from it much more than he gives. 
“The settlement is an assertion of the 
oneness of mankind.” It is tolerant 
toward new ideas, and affords a free floor 
upon which socialism, anarchism, and 
conservatism meet and wear off their 
rough, crude edges. Its residents soon 
find “that the things that make us all 
alike are stronger than the things that 
make us different,” and, it might be added, 
that there are more of them; that if we 
have sometimes seemed to be divided into 
classes by satin ribbons, we are bound 
together by cables of woven steel. The 
settlements are building a bridge across 
the social chasm like the new bridge from 
Williamsburg to Delancey street. It is 
so far from finished that only a few of the 
most daring builders have as yet ventured 
across; but these few are laying a broad 
roadbed upon which, in the not distant 
future, men and women may go back and 
forth as easily and as naturally and as 
frequently as from one borough to an- 
other. The bridge will stand, and will 
be traversed by increasing numbers, long 
after the builders of it are forgotten. 














Home Problems from a New 
Standpoint 


MORE BEAUTY FOR ALL — 


BY CAROLINE L. HUNT 


EAUTY is a term which is diffi- 
cult of exact definition. Primarily 
it denotes a quality of a material 
object by means of which the 
object gives pleasure through an 

appeal to the senses. We are not, however, 
satisfied with this restricted use of the 
word, and stretch it to mean a quality 
of an immaterial thing like life or char- 
acter which inspires admiration by appeal- 
ing to the intellect rather than to the sight 
or to the hearing. 

Esthetics is the philosophy of beauty. 
A narrow conception of its province makes 
it concern itself exclusively with beauties 
like those of form and color and design. 
A broader and better conception brings 
into its province all beauties, including 
these of lives in harmony with their 
physical surroundings and their social 
environment. 

Home economics, like esthetics, finds 
a large part of its interest in material 
things. The objects of its concern, the 
common articles of every-day, use, such 
as chairs, tables, beds, and bureaus, involve 
the beauty problem in many if not all of 
its phases. Being material, they are ca- 
pable of beauty of outline and color. 
Being tools for the expression of the 
tastes of their owner or user and for the 
satisfaction of his desires, they are capable 
of giving to his life the beauty of harmony 
with its material surroundings. Being 


made and sold and oftentimes cared for 
by others than the user, they are capable 
of giving beauty by bringing his life into 
accord and into sympathetic relations with” 
other lives. There is then a place where 
home economics and esthetics overlap. 

As there is a narrow and also a wide 
view of esthetics, so there is a narrow and 
also a wide view of home economics. The 
former makes it deal exclusively with 
the details of household management: the 
latter makes its chief concern the problem 
of the adjustment, through home life, of 
the individual to society. 

Where home economics and esthetics, 
considered in their restricted senses, meet 
we have a field of inquiry legitimate in 
itself, but fearfully liable to suffer by 
losing connection with life and with vital 
interests. This common ground we call 
the art of household decoration. It con- 
cerns itself with the form, color, and orna- — 
mentation of articles of house furnishing 
and with the problem of so arranging 
them as to please the eye. 

But household decoration is not the 
only common ground between home 
economics and esthetics. Considered 
broadly, the two subjects present an over- 
lapping territory coextensive almost with 
life itself. On this field, which no one 
has ever named, there present themselves 
for investigation not only the finer articles 
of household utility—the furniture, the 





This is the seventh of a series on ‘‘The Home: Its Relation to the Problem of More Life for All.’’ The full list, 
in The Chautauquan, from October, 1902, to June, 1903, is as follows: 
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curtains, and the draperies—but also the 
meaner and commoner articles, the pots, 
even, and the pans. Each one of these 
demands to be studied not only with ref- 
erence to its power to give esthetic satis- 
faction through the sight, but also with 
reference to its fitness to serve the purpose 
for which it was created, with reference 
to its usefulness in the particular life 
with which it is associated and with ref- 
erence to whether there was anything in 
the circumstances of its manufacture or 
‘sale or is anything in the conditions of 
its care—anything of injustice or oppres- 
sion—which has the power to destroy the 
beauty of the life of the user by throwing 
it out of harmony with that of the maker, 
or of the seller, or of the care-taker. 

The desire to make home beautiful we 
have always with us. At times it gets 


planted where it can draw nourishment 
only from that part of the field of house- 
hold decoration which is not only narrow, 
but, because it is cut off from connection 


with life, is shallow also. Planted there 
where there is no deepness of earth it 
sprouts with fearful rapidity, and behold! 
a prodigious growth—three sets of cur- 
tains in every window, sofa pillows upon 
which no one is ever allowed, and no one 
ever wishes to lay his head, grill-work for 
the archways, plaques, and sometimes 
even embroidered banners and painted 
tambourines to hang upon the wall. Pres- 
ently, however, new fashions arise and 
turn their blazing rays full on this mar- 
velous plant, and, because it is not rooted 
in utility, it withers away and is sent to 
the junk-shop or to the rummage sale or 
given to the poor. The soil is then ready 
to raise another crop. 
Occasionally this same desire to make 
home beautiful takes root. where it can 
draw nourishment from the whole broad 
field where home economics and esthetics 
overlap. Then it finds itself in deep soil. 
Slowly it pushes its way up through a 
great mass of considerations—considera- 
tions of beauty of construction, of ma- 
terial, of workmanship, of fitness to ex- 


press the individuality of the user, of the 
welfare of the producer, the seller, the 
cleaner, the care-taker. Of necessity then, 
and not of choice, and because it knows it 
has much to learn and many lives to think 
of, it puts forth but a tiny growth in the 
form of house furnishings—a growth 
whose chief characteristic is simplicity. 

Thanks to the fact that some of the 
greatest thinkers and teachers and artists 
of modern times have interested them- 
selves in the problem of beauty as it con- 
cerns the commoner things of life, the 
number of those who are able to plant 
deep in knowledge their desire to make 
home beautiful is constantly multiplying, 
and the crop of simple house furnishings 
is constantly increasing. It has in fact 
grown large enough of late to attract the 
attention even of the thoughtless. They 
being. always ready for something new 
have of late been taking slips from this 
new and sturdy growth and have been 
planting them in their shallow ground, 
and behold another prodigious growth— 
this time of plain furniture and severe 
draperies—highly polished mahogany 
tables costing a hundred dollars each, but 
plain, absolutely plain, and wall-papers 
costing three dollars a roll, but severe and 
simple in design. 

And so simplification has become the 
motto of the unthinking as well as of the 
thinking, and is at present the butt of the 
ridicule of the funny man, and threatens 
to become as much of a stumbling-block 
to the mind if not to the feet as the pas- 
sion for decoration was a few years ago. 
For this reason it seems fitting in a series 
of articles which deal with the home 
problem in relation to the problem of 
more life for all to inquire whether.simpli-’ 
fication can be the means of expanding 
life by increasing beauty. 

The greatest stumbling-block, perhaps, 
which simplification has laid in our way 
is the temptation to think of it as an end 
in itself. This it never is and never can 
be. The flowers with their bewildering 
complexity of structure, the birds with 
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their brilliant plumage, the cathedrals of 
the Old World with their elaborate orna- 
mentation laugh at the very suggestion. 
I may take down curtains because by so 
doing I can sit in the house and watch 
the clouds float by, or lie in bed and look 
at the stars, or get time to make excursions 
to see the sun set or the moon rise, but 
that does not necessarily mean that life 
would net be richer with both the cur- 
tains and the natural beauties. I may, 
feeling that I am not educated in form 
and in the principles of ornamentation, 
buy a table with straight and absolutely 
plain legs because I know that such a table 
fulfils the first law of beauty for articles 
of utility, that of fitness to purpose, and 
because I prefer not to trust my judgment 
further, but that does not mean that a 
table of some other form and more ornate 
might not serve its purpose as well and 
be more pleasing to the eye. I may select 
one kind of pottery in preference to an- 
other infinitely more beautful in form 
and finish and decoration because I know 
that by buying the first I give some one a 
chance to express, himself and to gain 
happiness and development through work, 
while by buying the second I am simply 
putting money into the pocket of some one 
who is exploiting for gain the talents of 
others. In each one of these cases the 
simplification was not an end in itself, 
but the result of recognizing and accepting 
a limitation, arising in one case from 
lack of time and energy, in another from 
lack of knowledge, in another from unjust 
social conditions. 

But to say that simplification is the 
necessary result of the recognition of 
human limitations is not to say that it 
brings its reward in the form of beauty. 
Whether -it does or not can not be deter- 
mined off-hand for all lives under all con- 
ditions. It depends upon the beauty value 
to each life, of what is lost and what is 
gained by the process. No one person can 
determine values for any other. All that 
we can do is to show that under our 
present unideal conditions simplification 


brings beauty into life. It remains for 
each individual to decide whether or not 
it brings to his life more than it takes 
away. 

The first beauty that simplification 
brings is the greatest of all material beau- 
ties—that of the human form. This it 
does by giving opportunity for rest and 
healthful exercise. One of the most mel- 
ancholy sights in life is that of a sallow, 
wizened lady befrizzled and befurbelowed. 
When that same woman is set down amid 
the bric-a-brac which has helped to wear: 
her out, the sight becomes pathetic as well 
as melancholy. One cannot help wonder- 
ing what the effect would be if such a 
woman should wear plain gowns and dis- - 
pose of the bric-a-brac, and spend the time 
saved in lying out in the fresh air, and the 
saved money on egg-nogs and cream and 
cocoa and other easily digested, fattening 
foods. It is probable that if the modern 
tuberculosis cure in all of its details 
respecting rest and fresh air and sunlight 
and food should be taken for six months 
by all the women who could take it with- 
out sacrificing more than the purchase of 
a spring suit or a pair of curtains, the 
world’s supply of beauty in the form of 
bright eyes and pink cheeks and rounded 
figures would be increased ten- and pos- 
sibly a hundredfold. 

The increase of enjoyment of the beau- 
ties of nature which comes with reduction 
of care has been spoken of so often that 
it need not be more mentioned here in 
spite of its importance. The reduction 
of care, however, is not the only way in 
which simplification brings natural beauty. 
Plain, uncarved woodwork and furniture 
reveal the natural beauties of the wood. 
Unpolished surfaces make it possible to 
have plants here, there, everywhere, on 
window-sills or tables, wherever they can 
be most often seen and most easily cared 
for. 

Next, simplification may lead to increase 
inthe beauty of house furnishings them- 
selves. If we go through the house and 
challenge every article to prove that it is 
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worthy of its care—worthy to be taken 
down and dusted 365 times every year or 
fifty-two times, as the case may be—and 
dispose of all those which do not pass 
muster, thus getting down to rock-bottom 
in our possessions, there are likely to be 
two results. The first will be the revela- 
tion of the uglinesses of the rock-bottom ; 
the second will be time to learn how to 
beautify it. And beauty in the rock- 
bottom—in floors and walls and in neces- 
sary furniture—is very little trouble to 
care for, and frequently destroys the 
craving for superficial decorations. If 
we take down the steel engraving of “Lin- 
coln and His Cabinet,” take it from its 
frame, roll it up and put it among our 
books where it belongs because its value 
is historical and not decorative, a 
. large patch of wall will be brought to 
light. Now if the wall-paper is ugly or 
at best not beautiful, the fact will be ever 
before us. This may lead us to make so 
thorough a study of color and design that 
the next time the walls are covered we 
shall get such a beautiful paper that our 
pictures will have to pass a second test— 
that of being beautiful enough to cover 
up a piece of the wall. 

If a table is crowded in among other 
pieces of furniture and covered with a 
cloth it may be ugly without any one’s 
being the wiser. If we uncover it and 
make it stand out in bold relief its ugliness 
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comes to light. Under these circum- 
stances, however, we may discover that 
its outlines are really beautiful, but are 
spoiled by machine-turned trimmings. A 
little judicious use of a saw, a little atten- 
tion to the finish, and we may have a thing 
of real beauty. 

Finally, simplification gives us time to 
study the conditions under which the 
articles in use in our home are made, sold, 
eared for, and cleaned, and the willing- 
ness to have few things may make it 
possiblé to know that those we have were 
made under conditions that favored the 
health and happiness of the maker, and 
that those who care for them are neither 
overworked nor underpaid. In the light 
of this knowledge the barest and plainest 
of houses appears beautiful because it 
becomes the expression of harmony be- 
tween the life within and the life without. 

Simplification, then, though not an end 
to be sought for itself alone, may be the 
means of elaborating life by increasing 
the beauty of the human body, by bringing 
in the beauties of nature, by inspiring us 
to, and giving us time for, the study of 
the principles of true art, and by bringing 
our lives into sympathetic relations with 
other lives. 
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STUDY 


BY CHARLES PARKER CONNOLLY 


Out yonder the need of the Many, 
In here the word of the Few: 

There thirst knowing not that it thirsteth, 
And calling the false the true. 

Here Shakespeare and Goethe and Plato 
And Browning and Brooks and Paul; 


Above them the Master of Lovers, 
And God who hath filled them all. 
Here Science, and song and the story, 

The record of slum and art— 
How will He mix them together ?— 
<A drink for the thirsty heart. 
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THE PRODUCTION OF INDUSTRIAL ART IN 


AMERICA II 


BY RHO FISK ZUEBLIN 


MERICA’S pride is in lier future, 
and her rejoicing is that of the 
young to run in the race. Still 
she has some of the possessions 
that point to a past, and in handi- 

craft she can boast of two good traditions, 

the Indian and the Colonial. The Indian, 
full of vigorous character, is represented 
especially in pottery, blankets, and bas- 
kets; the Colonial, marked by simple 
grace and strength, often with Puritanic 
restraint, is left to us mainly in furniture, 
textiles, and embroidery. Both of these 
traditions are being revived teday in 
products and in designs, and are also 
suggesting new ways and new ideas. 
Home industries always have the allur- 
ing claims of association and inheritance, 
and bear the “tool-marks” of personality. 
Art work that is springing up on the 
mountains and in the sleepy hollows has 
been inspired by one of two motives. It 
may represent some eager soul who is 
finding it helpful and happy to work out 
art problems alone and in close touch 
with nature. Thus are fashioned objects 
te be cherished and valued on account of 
their personal feeling and character, and 
such are the fireside arts done by talented 
individuals. But again there has been 
the added incentive and desire to make 
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such work of value to, and expressive of, 
the life of the community, adding interest 
and giving outlook to lives that have been 
starved and shut in, where both human 
genius and good materials were going to 
waste. Such have been ‘the promptings 
for numerous revivals in village indus- 
tries. 

Already the United States numbers 
triumphs in craftsmanship, and can men- 
tion many names with satisfaction. The 
growing number of young artists who are 
entering the crafts and immediately claim- 
ing some mead of success and praise is 
increasing past the possibility of making 
record of them. But considering the 
accomplishments of a few we can mark 
what creditable work is being done and 
what a wide field is already covered in 
individual conquering of crafts. 

Our broad stretches of country ought 
surely to furnish many clays: that will 
respond to original treatment, and we can 
easily count many who have been tempted 
to put their hands to the wheel, or, indeed, 
to be more primitive still, and put their 
hands in the clay. The artist who prob- 
ably has won the greatest honors in pot- 
tery, due both to his years of work and 
is Charles Volkmar, wliose 
Crown Point pottery comes from his kilns 


his genius, 
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at Corona, Long Island. His life and 
work have been a sincere striving for, and 
personal interpretation of, beauty which 
has expressed itself in charming pots and 
jugs and vases. Though a skilful designer 
he works with great reserve, and usually 
uses no decorative motive whatever. The 
shapes are worthy, and he has attained 
a beautiful egg-shell glaze, but his keenest 
effort is for color, declaring his longing 
for “rich but delicate color qualities.” 
These are surely secured in the sea grays 
and sea greens, and oak-leaf reds which 
his glazes bring forth from the fire. 


JEWELRY BY MRS. KOEHLER 


This is a story of years, but a younger 
generation is pressing into the ranks of 
the potters, and we are constantly hearing 
of new devotees of the wheel. Some of 
them are making it a life task, and others 
are playing with it out of school-hours. 
Losanti ware comes from Cincinnati, 
where Miss Louise MacLaughlin in her 
own home and garden, having “broken 
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all cardinal rules” of the potter, ¢ring- 
ing forth a translucent porcelain with @ 
very wide range of color. Mrs. and Miss 
Perkins, working in a New York studio 
with the hands of sculptors and not even 
admitting the forming whirl of the wheel, 
are fashioning “Black Pottery.” That 
black represents the real color is denied, 
and it has been said with its mat surface 
to quite resemble in color and texture 
Japanese bronze. Here the chief desire 
and chief glory is in form, and the jars 
and vases show a fine and forceful feeling 
for line and curve. The decorative de- 
sign, which is often extremely simple and 
again elaborate, only lends its pattern to 
strengthen the character lying in the form. 
The work ranges from small, graceful 
creations to huge garden-pots, while the 
control of proportion makes both the big 
and the little things perfect after their 
kind. 

American minerals lie buried in our 
mountains and river beds, and, indeed, are 
thrown away in wrongful waste. They 
have their own values in color and form, 
and may suggest the treatment that poetic 
justice should claim for them. Jewelry 
with a personal touch, paying respect to 
the nature of the ornament through gifted 
designing and capable craft, is being 
made. In one instance the pearls of an 
Ohio stream are being cleverly used by 
Mr. Thresher, while Mrs. Koehler, Mrs. 
Wynne, and Mrs. Klapp do work of rare 
merit and cunning workmanship in jew- 
eled and enameled metals. There is 
variety in designing as seen in the lovely 
buckles and brooches, pendants, necklaces, 
and rings from flowery blooms to very 
strict conventions. They recognize the 
individual character of each precious 
stone, whether it be in holding or flashing 
color or in exquisite shape, and fashion the 
setting and temper the gold or silver or 
copper sympathetically. They do not 
torture the stones by mercilessly cutting 
them into unmeaning uniformity. The 
enamels sometimes only accentuate the 
jewels, but when used freely and sepa- 
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rately they give freedom to the artist both 
as to wide choice in color schemes and 
independence in designing. Some years 
ago when writing of the new movement in 
crafts, Mr. Blount exclaimed, “Talk of 


a change of style, it is only a change of | 


heart that will save us!” 


been so vulgarly treated and worn with 
such abandon that we feel this “saving 
grace” is especially demanded in the work 
of the gold and silversmiths. 

American Colonial furniture represents 
two quite distinct styles, the English 
and the Dutch. The first has graceful 
dignity, the other is of sturdy mien, its 
builders having truly made a virtue of 
necessity. This unpretentious, comfort- 
able beauty we find in the furniture made 
by Henry Swan, who with one helper at 
Wadham Mills, New York, makes the 
“Mayflower” furniture. Many of the 
chairs and settees have rush seats and 
backs, and this receding is done by Mrs. 
Swan, she being so far the only apprentice 
to be found who works with sufficient care 
and honesty. Mr. Swan has studied old 
models for inspiration and suggestion, and 
his special ideal has been to make furni- 
ture that will last. To this end his main 
tenets are patient and thorough workman- 


Jewels have 





ship, respect for the grain of the wood 
and for the proportions of the object. The 
furniture bespeaks all this health and 
steadiness, and in its own being makes a 
goodly promise for a “serene old age,” 
a fitting destiny for its Adirondack pine 
and oak. 

The making and printing and binding 
of books has given work to the hands of 
many who were desirous for handicraft 
and at the same time possessed an intel- 
lectual love for literature. Mr. Mosher, 
of Maine, was one of the first of that 
growing group who are sending out choice 
examples from a private press, and he 
has always been true to a fine spirit of 
choice, selecting those things for printing 
and reprinting which were worth while 
and worth the pains, and bestowing this 
time and care upon them. Ellen Gates 
Starr, beginning with the aim of being 
a good and thorough binder of books and 
doing justice to the teachings of her mas- 
ter, Cobden-Sanderson, has developed a 
delightful gift for designing and a nice 
skill in tooling. We have from her work- 
rooms at Hull-House, Chicago, books with 
rich gold decoration, sometimes with 
leather inlay, all of them rare examples 
of beautiful binding. 
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SWAN FURNITURE 


Mrs. Ormsby Gray, finding some isola- 
tion in her life through mountain resi- 
dence and family cares, has wrought, as 
a source of income and as recreation in 
itself, extremely pretty and sensible white 
cotton table-mats and doilies. The con- 
ventionalized flower patterns are admira- 
ble and various, and prompt praise both 
for their design and for the very skilful 
way they are adapted to, and carried out 
on, a crochet-needle. 

The word “spinster” has had a sorry 
degeneration and but faintly suggests the 
lauding which Solomon bestowed on the 
woman seeking flax and wool and working 
willingly with her hands. Yet busyness 
with the loom still offers attraction to 
women, and modern hand-weaving has 
brought into existence many beautiful 
and useful things in cotton and linen 
and wool and silk; especially has this 
been the case with rugs and hangings. 


Miss Marie Little has turned an artist’s 
gift and pleasure to this task, her loom 
being in the Essex county mountains. She 
chooses cotton for both warp and woof, 
sometimes using cotton velvet. She buys 
her materials, but does her own dyeing. 
The texture of the rugs gives them charm, 
there being almost no decorative pattern, 
but their great success and artistic merit 
lie in their color and color combinations. 
She has unerring instinct for color, and 
most lovely subdued tints are worked into 
harmony for the intended surroundings, 
making them a perfect decoration. 

Mary Ware Dennett and her sister, 
Clara Ware, have for some years in their 
Boston studio studied and worked in the 
revival of a lost art, the gilded leather of 
Spain. She speaks very feelingly of this 
work, and regards it as a craft “more than 
ordinarily sensitive to the integrity and 
skill of the workman.” The original 




















processes have been faithfully followed 
with the result of gaining triumphs com- 
parable in dignity and beauty to the real 
Cordovan hangings. The leather is both 
gilded and tooled, and has for its deco- 
rative virtues wonderful durability and 
splendor. 

All these craftsmen have their personal 
inspiration and incentives. They-are gen- 
erally brought into direct and helpful 
relations with the patron, and are thus 
allowed a cherished interest in their work 
after this has become the possession of 
another. - Their work is individual and 
self-controlled, and they may give full 
play to the artistic temperament. Their 
work may also be quiet and cheerful in 
its independence and have lurking about 
it the peace and pleasure that would 
happily name it a home industry. 

But the interest in home industries has 
a broader outlook and deeper social sig- 
nificance than is found in the work of 
individual artists. The revival of cottage 
crafts in most cases has meant either the 
renewal of traditional arts or the intro- 
duction of a handicraft for community 
betterment. 

Mrs. Helen R. Albee, finding that her 
rural paradise would lose its satisfaction 
in mere selfishness, followed instinct and 
logic, and finally turned her own artistic 
training into general benefit by reviving 
the New England hooked rug. She writes 
racily regarding the former estate of this 
hooked rug, describing its decorative 
features as “purple cats, reposing amid 
‘ parti-colored foliage and woolly roses,” 
which, descending from mother to daugh- 
ter, became the “unimpeachable standard 
of taste.” She discovered that the reasons 
for this unnecessary horror in rags were 
partially, perhaps, the lack of gift for 
designing, but also the use of any and all 
scraps, which had faults of poor color and 
rottenness. She now buys a burlap foun- 
dation and also the all-wool cloth destined 
for the rag strips. She does her own 
dyeing, using, however, certain mineral 
dyes which she considers good, and puts 
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in the design on the burlap. Then the - 
villagers do the rest. Having thus secured 
a very durable rug and having given it 
beauty in place of crude homeliness, she 
has made it a successful village industry. 
Also by her two books, “Mountain Play- 
mates,” and “The Abnakee Rug,” and by 
very generous teaching, she has influenced 
the establishing of the same industry in 
some twenty villages. 

The Sabatos rug hails from Maine, 
where Mr. .,and Mrs. Douglass Volk, 
aroused to interest in their vacation 
haunts, have initiated and encouraged this 
industry. The possibility came to Mrs. 
Volk’s mind while passing a winter season 
in Center Lovell and seeing the patience 
with which during the long winter even- 
ings the Wllage dames and maids plied 
their hooks in their rag savings. The 
problems regarding ways and means Mrs. 
Volk thought and worked out carefully 
in her New York studio. She seems to 
hold rather strongly to primitive methods, 
and in the process of enlisting the village 
folk in the work has revived the forsaken 
arts of carding and spinning and weaving - 
and dyeing, their allegiance to vegetable 
dyes having prompted the practical and 
social amusement of “barking bees.” They 
have as results of the villagers’ winter 
work and Mrs. Volk’s studio weaving and 
designing, a rug “a product of hand-labor 
in which the natural wool is spun from 
the carded fleece, colored with vegetable 
dyes, drawn with a hook, and securely 
knotted through a hand-spun and woven 
woolen foundation webbing.” The deco- 
rative borders are designed by Mrs. Volk, 
and also the tapestries which have been 
woven in silk and wool. 

Mrs. Candace Wheeler also inspires the 
production of woven rag rugs as a village 
industry in the ‘Catskills. These are 


mainly blue and white cotton rugs, dur- 
able and washable, and are named after 
their native village, Onteora. 

In these undertakings there exist dif- 
ferent opinions and practices as to the 
valuable amount ef hand work, the abso- 
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lute necessity of vegetable dyes, znd par- 
ticularly the economics involved in rags. 
There is a good deal of antagonism to 
cutting up new cloth for rags, while Mrs. 
Albee uses for herself the argument of 
durability. Mrs. Wheeler probably takes 
the best ground in theory by advising the 
use of scraps (odds and ends from tailors, 
modistes and factories) which are new. 

Mrs. Sarah Avery Leeds helped to 
organize an industry on Avery’s Island, 
Louisiana, among the Acadians. There 
has been great success in the character of 
their work and in the interest it has 
brought to lives otherwise unclaimed by 
any delightful pursuit. The weaving is 
all in cotton, and very good and simple 
coloring, mainly blues and browns, are 
used. They achieve exceedingly pleasant 
weaves, and the varied pieces, owing to 
comfortable color and nice texture, are 
very wholesome and delightful. 

Berea College, in Kentucky, conscious 
of its social responsibility for the homes 
from which its students come, and fore- 
seeing the benefit both economic and 
spiritual for these homes, has done a 
wonderful amount in prompting and 
encouraging forgotten industries. They 
sent out a leaflet for this purpose among 
the mountain hamlets with the text, 
“Mend that loom.” As one consequence 
a woman rode twenty-seven miles on mule- 
back to obey the injunction! Thus they 
have set agoing many looms in the Ken- 
tucky mountains, and behold what we 
have, the delightful fancy-firm and fancy- 
free “Kivers.” The color is emphatically 
good, mainly blue and white, and the 
cleverly conventionalized patterns are most 
skilfully woven. Some one has said it 
would be easy to write a symphony with 
merely the names of jewels, and surely 
with the names of the designs of these 
Kentucky covers one could write stories 
and legends: Pine Burr, Four-leaf-clover, 
Battle of Richmond, Young Man’s Fancy, 
Rose-in-the-wilderness, Gin’ral Jackson’s 
Army, Dogwood Blossom and Running 
Vine, Governor’s Garden, Blooming Leaf, 


Cat Track and Snail Path, Lee’s Surren- 
der—a delightful mix-up. of love and war, 
politics and nature! 

All this wise encouragement ‘and help 
and the securing of markets is the result 
of the efforts of President and Mrs. Frost, 
and Miss Josephine Robinson. They have 
now taken a historic log hut, and are 
adding to its meaning by making it the 
attractive headquarters of these mountain 
industries. Thus has this belated com- 
munity been helped to advance simply 
through a bit of self-realization. 

There has been a surprisingly successful 
venture in Boston in lace-making. The 
beginnings lay in Mrs. E. J. Weber’s 
personal love and liking for lace, which 
led to her own thorough study. This at 
first was a mere matter of books, but 
later she was persuaded_to try her hand 
at it. An old Italian woman in the 
immigrant quarter of Boston provided a 
needed connecting link with a bit of prac- 
tice left in her old fingers. There were 
difficulties also regarding proper thread, 
but, these initial hindrances passed, work- 
ers have been found impatient and capable 
for the industry. Under Mrs. Weber’s 
control, and working from her designs, 
with the staunch support of the Boston 
Arts and Crafts Society, the work has pro- 
ceeded admirably, both~in the mending 
of old laces and in the making of new. 
They now pledge the best in the finer 
varieties of needle and pillow laces, and 
the work thus far has been eminently 
successful from an artistic and from a 
social point of view. 

However, the great achievement in vil- 
lage handicraft we know belongs in the 
annals of that quiet neighborhood, Deer- 
field, Massachusetts. Its historical inter- 
est and rural beauty have had addec to 
their charms in recent years the captivat- 
ing work that has busied the hands of 
many of the villagers, and has attracted 
wide attention and enthusiasm from 
abroad. 

The starting point was the founding 
of'the “Society of Blue and White Needle- 




















work” by two residents, Miss Margaret 
Whiting and Miss Ellen Miller. They had 
great curiosity and admiration for this old 
New England art, and for their own satis- 
faction had made collections and studied 
them. From this simple fact came the 
awakened interest which directly inspired 
the undertaking of this embroidery. There 
was the necessary seeking for the proper 
cloth and thread, and then a resurrection 
of indigo vats. Nearly all the work is 
done in blue and white, four shades of 
blue being used. The sign of the society 
is a “D” in the middle of a convention- 
alized spinning-wheel, and this stands 
as a sign both of authenticity and of 
approval by the society. Their work has 
been practically a revival of old designs, 
and the pleasant character of this design- 
ing, suggesting the life and character of 
the grandmothers who held the needle, 
nas been rather quaintly and piquantly 
worded by one writer: 


“Some of them evidently studied nature 
as seen in the forest and the simple gar- 
dens which could be created in the wil- 
derness. Others worked in Oriental de- 
signs, notably the conventional palm-leaf, 
familiar in India shawls and doubtless 
suggested by some treasure from a sea- 
captain’s chest. The French influence, 
too, is easily discernible, and was probably 
brought in satin and brocades that found 
their way across the water even in those 
troublous times. There are strange leaves 
and stranger flowers, with now and then 
a grotesque bird or butterfly, yet all 
tinctured with Puritan primness.” 


These old designs have been adapted to 
linen for both old and new uses, especially 
for table linens, and in their possession 
one can almost feel that she has received 
a legacy from her great-grandmother. 
Besides the work in embroidery so full 
of distinct character, there have sprung 
into existence two societies for making 
baskets, “The Deerfield Basket-Weavers,” 
and the “Pocumtuck Basket-Makers.” 
The first group is made up chiefly of 
older women who used to do braiding, and 
they make very creditable and pleasing 
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things, using for their work palm-leaf, 
reeds, Spanish grass, corn-husks, sea- 
grass, Manila hemp, and sweet-grass. The 
other company is made up of younger 


women who work under the generous 


REVOLUTIONARY CANTEEN AND HOMESPUN QUILTS 


From « mountain cabin. 


leadership and are inspired by the good 
desigi’s of a gifted artist who spends her 
summers in Deerfield. They are working 
with raffia, and are making baskets which 
have great originality and fascination, 
and, by their strength of character, not 
at all by any similarity, suggest the splen- 
did satisfaction of our Indian baskets. 
The same woman superintends the indigo 
tubs for the Blue and White Society, and 
dyes the raffia for the basket-make1s, and 
they now have admirable fine-toned reds, 
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MILLER HOUSE, DEERFIELD 


yellows, greens, blues, and strong black. 


These good works, and yet others broad- 
ening and becoming of quite general 
interest and importance, brought into 
being the Deerfield Arts and Crafts So- 


ciety, which now has them all under its 
supervision and advising council. They 
have fitted up an old barn, remodeled for 
the uses of the society, making the hay- 
mow into a gallery, and it has been popu- 
larly dubbed the “Art Barn.” Thus there 
has been much reviving and adapting and 
originating, and in the truest sense it has 
been a putting to use of home talents and 
materials and associations. In the phrases 
of Sylvester Baxter, there has been joined 
to their “mellow past” an “active present,” 
and this activity has really entered into 
the community life, and thereby enriched 
the heart of things in Deerfield. 

We may either look upon this important 
movement in village industries as a con- 
scious effort at art revivals and social 
helpfulness, or we may believe it to be 
a natural expression of today’s industrial 
order. Mr. Triggs writes that the move- 
ment is not “a fanatical protest against 
machinery or a revival of the domestic 
system of the middle ages, but represents 
the first stages of a new industrialism, 
answering to the demand of the workers 


for more individual expression and of 
consumers for the satisfaction of their 
individual and higher wants.” It is 
likely that the same evolution and 
scientific advance that brought 
about the mastery of machinery will 
also lend its power to making easy and 
possible work carried back to the home; 
while new ideas in education and 
life will make work with the hands and 
industrial effort more general and more 
fruitful. In pleading or arguing for 
home industries the same plea and the 
same argument go along together for the 
home as well as for the craft, for the 
village as well as for the industry: that 
life itself is made broader and healthier. 

With assurance that there is stir and 
growth in the movement, we believe that 
these delightful expressions in American 
craft should make us look forward rather 
than backward, and let us regard them 
as promises rather than reminders. 


has 
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THE OLD FLEMISH AND DUTCH SCHOOL 
IN THE UNITED STATES II 


BY N. HUDSON MOORE 


S one advances in the study of 
art and takes even a scattering 
view of the wealth of achievement 
left to the world, one turns with 
reverence, over and over again, 

to the marvelous paintings of these 
“primitives.” 

This work, reaching back almost to 
the middle ages, contains such a luxury 
of opulent detail, such unmatched land- 
scape, architecture, and costume; it shines 
with such jewels, such glory of lace and 
damask, gold work and furs, all rendered 
in a technique so absolutely faultless, that 
it dulls even the splendors of the Renais- 
sance, or of the eighteenth century. 

Not a painter (and of some of them 
even the name is unknown) but shows in 
his art such vigor and such realism, such 
power of color and such command of his 
resources, that it is impossible to speak 
of them without the greatest enthusiasm 
and admiration. 


LUCAS VAN LEYDEN 


First on the list we place Lucas van 
Leyden, 1494-1533. His family name 
was Jacobsz, but in common with some 
other artists he became associated with the 
city of his birth, and its name clung to 
him. His life was almost as brief as that 
of Raphael. It covered but thirty-nine 
years, and his paintings are extremely 
rare. His engravings are better known. 

The details of his life and circumstances 
are quite obscure, yet it is assumed that 
he was a man of wealth, as he traveled 
much and entertained his brother crafts- 


men, among whom were Quentin Matsys 
and Diirer. 

Less than a dozen authentic pictures 
by this master-hand remain to show his 
wonderful talent, and of this small num- 
ber we qwn two, both presented to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art by the late 
Mr. Henry Marquand. 

One of the remarkable facts about this 
painter which is actually known, is his 
remarkable precocity, for he etched plates 
from his own designs before his tenth 
year, and was equally successful in both 
historical and landscape art, and portraits 
as well. He used oil and tempera as 
mediums, and his copper-plate engravings 
give him rank with Diirer. 

The two pictures at the Metropolitan 
claim individual notice. “Christ Pre- 
sented to the People” is on canvas, and 
but 1734x1034 inches. Into this small 
space, which shows a public square in 
Jerusalem, he has introduced a group of 
six persons with Christ in their midst, 
and below the platform on which they 
stand are many more figures gaily dressed, 
and still others looking from the windows 
of houses. The colors are fresh and bril- 
liant, and this picture was bought by Mr. 
Marquand from a descendant of Baron 
Carondelet, Spanish governor of the prov- 
ince of Louisiana. An ancient document 
accompanies the picture, and records that 
it came from the collection of the Prince 
de Conti and that it is the original of the 
painting in the Belvedere Gallery, Vienna. 
An engraving of this picture by Van 
Leyden himself, dated 1510, is also extant. 





This is the sixth paper in a series showing what foreign art may be seen in the United States. 


Articles on 


English Painting appeared in October and November; the Barbizon School in January and February; the Old Flemish 


and Dutch School I, in M2rch. 
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The second and more interesting of 


these two pictures is called “Joseph’s 


Coat.” ‘The record of this picture claims 


+ 


attention from the fact that it is one of 
the few paintings by this master which is 
authenticated by documentary proof. It 
is on linen, and is 5614x6714 inches in 
size. It was one of a series of tempera 
painting on linen, illustrating the life 
of Joseph, and ornamented a house in 
Delft. There Van Mander saw it and 
records even at that early date that it 
was suffering from the damp atmosphere 
of Hoiland. There are records showing 
that in 1766 it belonged to Lord Methuen, 
and it hung for over 100 years in the 
collection gathered by him at Corsham, 
In 1866 it was purchased by 
Mr. Marquand. Mr. Claude Phillips, the 
English art critic, speaks of it thus, after 
mentioning Van Dyck’s portrait of “James 
Stuart,” given in our previous paper, 
and also bought from Lord Methuen’s 
collection : 


England. 


“There is a still greater rarity, the 
‘Joseph’s Coat,’ painted in tempera on can- 
vas by Lucas van Leyden, and authenti- 
cated by Van Mander’s description. Here, 
then, is a painting which is of little or no 
use where it now is, with the rest of Mr. 
Marquand’s pictures in the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York, because it is there 
isolated, with little or nothing to back or 
explain it. It would on the other hand 
have been invaluable in the National Gal- 
lery (London), which as yet, like so many 
of the great European collections, can 
show no genuine Lucas van Leyden.” 


Mr. Phillips speaks from an English- 
man’s point of view. 

From the death of Lucas van Leyden 
till the birth of Frans Hals, 1584, the 
Dutch School was kept alive by a line of 
feeble painters whose work is of small 
value. This next period, from 1584 till 
1684 was the Golden Age of Dutch Art. 
[t reached its greatest heights and pro- 
duced master painters. 

In many ways this century was Hol- 
land’s greatest, she became free religiously 
and politically, and a new art was un- 


folded showing the beauty of every-day 
life, with no flights of fancy toward the 
unseen or mysterious. Even the “Holy 
Families” are but portrait groups, the 
homely vrouw and her maid-servant shin- 
ing through the saintly postures and gar- 
ments. It is among such painters as these 
with their marvelous fidelity and love of 
truth in nature that even the common- 
place onion becomes as ornamental as 
a flower. 


MICHIEL MIEREVELT JAN VAN 


RAVESTEYN 


Michiel Mierevelt, born 1567, and Jan 
van Ravesteyn, born 1572, were the only 
two painters of merit in that interval 
before Frans Hals was born. Of both 
these men we have found examples, splen- 
did portraits of women, one Mierevelt 
being at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
another owned by Mr. Blakeslee, and the 
Van Ravesteyn portrait being sold at the 
Harris-Holbrook-Blakeslee collection. 


FRANS ITALS 


Of Frans Hals the man one hesitates 
to speak, of the painter one can speak with 
a high degree of praise. He was born at 
Antwerp, 1584, and died at Haarlem, 
where he passed nearly the whole of his 
life. 

It is to be noted that this artist, one of 
a nation of painters who turned from one 
subject to another with the greatest versa- 
tility, never painted a religious, a classical, 
a historical, or a nude subject. His early 
work is not known, and he was in his early 
thirties when his civie compositions and 
portraits were in demand and brought 
good prices for the artist. 

He is called a “painter’s painter,” his 
gifts of technique, his methods which were 
so swift and sure, compelling the admira- 
tion of those who are brothers of the craft. 
Yet with him—you have but to look at 
his portraits—the sitter was never subor- 
dinated to the technique. The human 
interest is always paramount, and he seizes 
with avidity and sets down with author- 
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MRS. 


By Rembrandt van Ryn. 


ity the salient points in his subject’s 
personality. 

The most interesting painting by him 
in this country is a portrait of the Rev. 
John Livingston. Mr. Livingston never 
left Holland for this country, but his son 
came by his father’s express desire, so it 
is said, and brought the portrait with him. 
Mr. Livingston died in 1672, so the por- 
trait was painted before that date. 

There are a number of other excellent 
examples of his work here, and we have 
chosen the fine and dignified “Portrait 


y ’ 
vt 

’ 
#* oe 


NICHOLAS TULP (So called) 


In the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 


of a Man,” as it is called, which is such 
an ornament to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York. This portrait is 
signed, and came from the collection of 
the Karl of Buckinghamshire. While Hals 
was never a colorist, we go to him for 
brush-work, for modeling, and for a cer- 
tain truth about his sitters, and we are 
never disappointed. It is a strange idea 
to recollect as we look on his pictures 
that during the eighteenth century Hals 
“out of fashion.” The late Lord 
Hertford, who began the now famous 


was 
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DR. NICHOLAS TULP (So called) 


By Rembrandt van Ryn. 


“Wallace Collection” in London, first re- 
called attention to him by buying his 
The “Portrait of 
a Man,” now at the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, sold years ago at Christie’s in 
London for four hundred dollars. The 
American who bought it in 1899 paid over 
fifteen thousand dollars for it, and also 
gave more than ten thousand dollars for 
the companion piece, a portrait of a 
woman. 


“Laughing Cavalier.” 


REMBRANDT VAN RYN 


But the crowning glory of the Dutch 


In the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 


School is Rembrandt van Ryn, born July, 
1607, at Leyden, and died in Amsterdam, 
1669, where he had lived for many years. 
He was the son of a prosperous miller, 
was educated at the Latin school in his 
1ative town, and after a short period of 


study under two artists in Leyden and 
turned then to Nature for 
It is mel- 


Amsterdam 
his guide, and worked alone. 
ancholy to reflect that his last years were 
clouded by poverty and misfortune, and 
that the bailiff sold out his goods and 
pictures not many years before he died. 

Rembrandt was a typical painter of the 
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Dutch School, yet was more affected by . 
his imagination than most of his country- 


men. They gave him the title of the 
“King of Shadows,” on account of his 
fondness for painting pictures with the 
light clear but limited and coming to its 
brightest through masses of shadows. His 
greatest efforts were his corporation pic- 
tures, great canvases with splendid groups 
of figures in the picturesque dress of those 
days, and with the accessories treated with 
that careful attention to detail so charac- 
teristic of this school. His religious pic- 


tures are equally true to nature, and . 


his models were often. drawn from his 
neighbors in the Jew’s quarter in Amster- 
dam, where he lived. His etchings are 
better-known than his paintings, and even 
in Holland his religious pictures are 
lamentably few—less than twelve. 

It is. in his portraits, wonderful tran- 
scripts of nature, that we are richest, and 
we give the two splendid ones belonging 
to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
formerly thought to be Doctor Tulp and 
his wife. This doctor was the one so 
wonderfully perpetuated in the well- 
known “Lesson of Anatomy,” long the 
adornment of the beautiful little gallery 
at,The Hague. Even though their names 
are forgotten, the spell of these portraits 
still holds its own, and the witchery of 
a dimple is as potent today as it was two 
hundred years ago. Rembrandt appreci- 
ated to the full the elegancies of life— 
with what care he has painted the splendid 
Flanders lace which both of them wear, 
how admirably both portraits are lighted, 
and the mellow tones of the paintings 
have a richness to which no photograph 
can do justice. 

The long and brilliant line of Dutch 
painters after Rembrandt naturally re- 
solves itself into several groups, those who 
painted (1) domestic life and interiors ; 
(2) landscape; (3) marine artists; (4) 
still life. 


GERARD TER BORCH 


First among the genre painters comes 


Gerard ter Borch, or Terburg, as he is 
usually and wrongly called, born 1608, 
died 1681. His forte was painting white 
satin, which seemed of the “stand alone” 
variety, and which was always introduced 
somehow into his pictures. “ 


ADRIAN JANSZ 


Then came Adrian Jansz, called Van 
Ostade, born 1610, died 1685, also a 
painter of genre, but of the peasant rather 
than the courtly side. 


BARTHOLOMEUS VAN DER HELST 


‘ Bartholomenus van der. 'Helst, born 
1613, died 1670, of whom Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds said, regarding his masterpiece, the 
“Banquet of the Civic Guard,” “This is 
perhaps the first picture of portraits in 
the world, comprehending more of those 
qualities which make a perfect portrait 
than any other I have seen,” is also repre- 
sented here. The pictures by this artist 
are most difficult to obtain, yet we have 
several. 


GERARD DOW THE MIERIS GABRIEL 
METSU : 


Rembrandt’s pupil, Gerard Dow, born 
1613, died 1675, also chose genre, in which 
he excelled. The two Mieris followed in 
the same path with more or less success, 
and then came Gabriel Metsu, born 1630, © 
died 1667, whom we have chosen to illus- 
trate this wonderful and brilliant group. 
Beside him we place Caspar Netscher, who, 
though born in Germany, married and 
settled at The Hague, where he ever re- 
mained faithful to his adopted country 
both in his tastes and pictures.. 

“The Usurer,” by Metsu, in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, shows his freedom 
of touch and the richness of his color. 
There is more sentiment in it than in 
many of the pictures of this school, and 
the hard face of the old man, prepared to 
wring even the mite from the widow, 
shows out admirably in the strong light 
from the window. The whole composition 
is finely planned, the management of the 


‘ 
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THE USURER 


By Gabriel Metsu. 
curtain most effective, and the absence of 
that painty feeling quite marked. 

JAN STEEN 


JAN VER MEER 


Jan Steen and Jan ver Meer, also famous 


Dutchmen of this same period, will be 
found duly noted in our list of pictures, 
and we turn to 


CASPAR NETSCHER 


born 1639, died 1684, with all the pleasure 


In the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 


that this group of masters inspires. He 
painted “Singing Lessons,” and ladies at 
their dressing-tables, and all manner of 
subjects where costumes and interior fin- 
He rivaled 
Ter Borch and Metsu in painting fabrics, 
even the white satin specialty of the 
former, and excelled in depicting gold- 


ishings were of importance. 
5 


smiths’ work. 
Our picture is “The Card Party” from 
the Metropolitan, chosen on account of 
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the beauty of the details. How brilliant 
is the gold-work touched with beads on 
the lady’s dress, and how prettily it is 
displayed as she considers her next play! 
With what fidelity is rendered the “Turkey 
carpette” which covers the table and 
turned stool! This artist has the agree- 
able faculty of inspiring pleasure—he 
gives us no flagellations or martyrdoms, 
no roastings at the stake nor decapitations. 
He loves beauty and pleasure, and he 
paints it—the true mission of the artist. 


PETER DE HOOCH 


Peter de Hooch, born 1632, died 1681, 
was so little remembered, even though he 
approached Rembrandt in the brilliancy 
of his effects of light and shade, that 
often his name was painted out and one 
better known substituted. He, too, loved 
to depict the beauties of home life and the 
pleasures of the fireside, and we are for- 
tunate in being able to study his pictures 
with their wonderful effects, for they are 
rare even in his own country. 

In American colonial times many rich 
Dutch merchants and patroons were im- 
porting from the Low Countries rich 
furniture, silver, and fabrics to give com- 
fort to their houses in New Amsterdam 
and New Orange. In the inventories of 
the period appear many items of pictures, 
and as a Dutch king was on the throne 
of England at the end of the century and 
the Dutch dignitaries were numerous in 
the kingdom much Dutch art should have 
found its way here. 

Governor Gordon, who came to Phila- 
delphia in 1726 and was governor for ten 
years, had, as his inventory expressly 
states, “two Dutch pictures, five landskips, 
two sea pieces, etc.” Cornelis Steenwyck, 
of New Amsterdam, who died 1684, had 
fourteen “fine pictures,” and what more 
probable than that they were painted by 
the popular artists of the day at home? 
Dom Nicholas van Rensslaer, of Albany, 
who died in 1679, owned “twenty-one pic- 
tures and the king’s arms.” Here are only 
two examples out of scores, and the ques- 


tion arises, where are these pictures now? 
The furniture and plate has survived to 
a certain extent, and why not the art which 
was subjected to no wear and tear? 


OTHER ARTISTS 


To return to our artists of the day, now 
come Jan van Goyen, Aelbert Cuyp, and 
Wouvermans, all belonging to the land- 
scape group. The latter artist, Wouver- 
mans, was so fond of putting a white 
horse into his pictures that you grow to 
expect it in every one. Then followed 
Paul Porter, not represented, Solomon 
and Jacob Ruysdael, uncle and nephew 
respectively, both living between the years 
1600 and 1682. 


JACOB VAN RUYSDAEL 


In technique Ruysdael the younger may 
have been equaled by other Dutch land- 
scape painters, but none of them has ever 
approached the lovely sentiment and the 
mystic beauty with which he invested his 
pictures. The example we give, from the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, is less lovely 
than many which are familiar from pho- 
tographs and engravings, but the “Ruined 
Cottage” has a melancholy all its own. 
His pictures of brooks, of running. water, 
and waterfalls, overshadowed by great 
forest trees or purling over rocks, are his 
truest transcripts of nature, but we chose 
this picture because the white horse and 
figures were painted in by Wouvermans, 
as Ruysdael never painted either figures 
or animals himself. 


MEINDERT HOBBEMA 


Contemporary and next in rank comes 
Meindert Hobbema, born 1638 at Amster- 
dam, where he died in 1709. He chose sun- 
light scenes, where Jacob Ruysdael painted 
gloomy effects, but, alas, like so many of 
his brother artists, he died in poverty and 


gloom. ‘The record of these old Dutch 
painters is sad, for there is scarcely one 
who did not go down to the grave in mis- 
ery and distress. Ruysdael died in the 
almshouse at Haarlem, while Frans Hals 
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THE CARD PARTY 


By Caspar Netscher. 


‘ 


perished in “abject misery,” his last com- 
missions given to him out of charity, to 
execute which he had not the money for 


materials. 


Now their pictures, even of cabinet size 
in panels, bring an amount of money 
which would have kept them in affluence. 
No later ago than January, 1903, a small 
De Hooch brought, at Mrs. S. D. Warren’s 
sale, $3,500, while Hobbema exceeds that 
many times over, his “Water Mill” selling 


In the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


last year in London for $32,050, showing 
that all people do not agree with the late 
John Ruskin, who expressed a wish that 
all the pictures of the Dutch School might 
be burned! Within the-last few months 
twelve of the Flemish pictures belonging 
to the Somzee’s collection, which was 
exhibited at the showing of “Early Flem- 
ish Art” at Bruges, have been sold for 
$130,000. The purchaser is said to be 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan, but owing to the 
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high duty, thirty-six per cent of their 
value,- he will not send these pictures to 
this country, but retain them at his house 
in London. 


ADRIAAN VAN DER VELDE 
Adriaan van der Velde, born 1639, died 
1672, was the last one we should class 
under the landscape group. — 


WILLIAM VAN DER VELDE 
Holland, exhibiting such prowess on 
the sea, naturally had her painters of 
marine subjects, and her best artist in 
this line was William van der Velde, 
younger brother of Adriaan. 

The still-life painters were many, but 
no great name brightens the list, and, 
while there are a number of this class of 
pictures in this country, they are only 
of sufficient value to show the student 
their painstaking and minute finish. 

Art in Holland suffered an eclipse after 
the peace of Utrecht, in 1713, when the 


form of government passed into the hands 


of stadtholders. The Golden Age has not 
come again to that heroic country, but 
the monuments of her achievements are 
great and glorious. 


PAINTINGS OF THE OLD DUTCH MASTERS 
OWNED IN THE UNITED STATES 


LUCAS VAN LEYDEN 


“Joseph’s Coat.” Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. 

“Christ Presented to the People.” 
politan Museum of Art, New York. 


Metro- 


MICHIEL JANSZEN MIEREVELT 


“Portrait of Mme. van Dorp.” Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Art. 

“Portrait of a Dutch Mr. 
Blakeslee, New York. 


Gentleman.” 


JAN YAN RAVESTEYN 


“Portrait of Elizabeth Brant.” 
brook-Blakeslee sale. 


Harris-Hoi- 


FRANS HALS 


“Portrait of a Burgomaster.” Mr. Schwab, 
Pittsburg. 

“Portrait of Artist’s Son.” 
Chicago. 

“Portrait.” Mr. T. J. Blakeslee, New York. 

‘“Hille Bobbe von Haarlem.” Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. 

“The Smoker.” Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. 


Art Institute, 


“Portrait of a Man.” 
of Art, New York. 

“Wife of Frans Hals.” 
seum of Art, New York. 

“Rev. John Livingston.” Owned by family. 


Metropolitan Museum 
Metropolitan Mu- 


REMBRANDT VAN RYN 


“Portrait of Man With Hat.” 
Museum of Art, New York. 
_ “Portrait of Man With White Collar.” 
ropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

“The Adoration of the Shepherds.” 
politan Museum of Art, New York. 

“The Mills.” Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. 

“Dr. Tulp” (so-called). 
Fine Arts. 

“Mrs. Tulp” (so-called). 
Fine Arts. 

“Portrait of a Girl.” 

“The Accountant.” 
Chicago. 

“The Shower of Gold.” 
Boston. ; 

“An Accountant.” Mr. Schwab, Pittsburg. 

“The Gilder.” H. O. Havemeyer, New York. 

Two other portraits, H. O. Havemeyer, New 
York. 

“Rembrandt in Plumed Hat.” Mrs. J. 8. 
Gardiner, Boston. 

“Portrait of Nicholas Ruts.” Mr. J. P. 
Morgan. 


Metropolitan 
Met- 
Metro- 


Boston Museum of 
Boston Museum of 


Art Institute, Chicago, 
Mrs. P. C. Hanford, 


Mrs. Francis Brooks, 


. GERARD TER BORCH 


“Portrait of the Artist.” Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, New York. 

“Interior of a Protestant Church.” 
politan Museum of Art, New York. 

“Portrait of a Gentleman.” Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. New York. 

“The Guitar Lesson.” Art Institute, Chicago. 


Metro- 


ADRIAEN VAN OSTADE 


“The Jubilee.” Art Institute, Chicago. 
“The Old Fiddler.” Art Institute, Chicago. 


BARTHOLOMEUS VAN DER HELST 


“Portrait of a Dutch Burgomaster.” Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York. 

“The Guitarist.” Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. 

“Portrait of Jean van Male.” 
Museum of Art, New York. 


Metropolitan 


WILLEM VAN MIERIS 


“A Tippler.” 
New York. 

“The Happy Mother.” 
cago. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, 


Art Institute, Chi- 


GABRIEL METSU 


“The Music Lesson.” 
of Art, New York. 
“The Usurer.” Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 


Metropolitan Museum 


CASPAR NETSCHER 


“Portrait of a Dutch Lady.” 
Museum of Art, New York. 

“The Card Party.” Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. 

“Soap Bubbles.” 
Arts. 


Metropolitan 


Boston Museum of Fine 
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JAN STEEN 


“The Family Concert.” Art Institute, Chi- 
cago. 
“A Dutch Kermesse.” 
of Art, New York. 
“The Old Rat Comes to the Trap at Last.” 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


Metropolitan Museum 


JAN VER MEER 
“A Young Woman Opening a Casement.” 


THE RUINED COTTAGE 


By Jacob van Ruysdael, figures by Jan Wouvermans. In the 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


PETER DE HOOCH 


“The Drowsy Cavalier.” Mr. Francis Bart- 
Jett, Boston. 
“Dutch Interior.” 
“Dutch Interior.” 
Art, New York. 
JAN VAN GOYEN 
“The Moerdyck.” Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. 


8S. P. Avery, New York. 
Metropolitan Museum of 


“View of the Environs of Haarlem.” Metro- 


politan Museum of Art, New York. 


AELBERT CUYP 


“Cavaliers on a Road in Holland.” Mrs. P. C. 
Hanford, Chicago. 

“Dordrecht.” Boston Atheneum. 

“Landscape with Cattle.” Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, New York. 


JAN WOUVERMANS 


“The Halt.” 
New York. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, 


JACOB VAN RUYSDAEL 


“The Castle.” Art Institute, Chicago. 

“Landscape.” Mr. Martin A. Ryerson, Chi- 
cago. 

“A Wooded Landscape.” Mrs. P. C. Hanford, 
Chicago. 

“The Ruined Cottage.” 
Fine Arts. 

“Landscape.” 
New York. 

“Skirt of the Forest.” Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. 

“Marine.” 


Boston Museum of 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, 


E. A. Andrews, Boston. 


SOLOMON RUYSDAEL 


“A Dutch Kermesse.” Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York. 

“Marine.” Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. 

“The Ford.” 

“Landscape with Cattle.” 
Chicago. 


ireene estate, Boston. 
A. V. Armour, 


MEINDERT HOBBEMA 


“The Water Mill.” 

“Schloss ‘Tharandt.” 

“View in Holland.” 
Art, New York. 


Art Institute, Chicago. 
R. D. Evans, Boston. 
Metropolitan Museum of 


ADRIAAN VAN DE VELDE 
“Landscape with Figures and Cattle.” Art 


Institute, Chicago. 
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Study 


EARLY BIRDS AND PLANT COLONIES 


BY ALICE G. McCLOSKEY 


Cornell University Bureau of Nature Study. 


APRIL’S STORY 


“a WLOSSOMED orchards, winging 
B birds, 
Vernal raptures put in words— 
Sunbeams flashing, skies of blue, 
Dreamsof love mayhapcome true 
Tell April’s story! 


A greenish blur, things growing lush, 

A bluebird’s note, a lilting thrush— 

Wind-severed petals swirling high, 

The twilight’s misting lullaby— 
Tell April’s story! 


Mother hens perturbed with pride, 
’Neath whose wings we fledglings hide— 
June-like airs born with the light, 
Sudden-kindled fires at night— 

Tell April’s story! 


Violets, anemones, 
Blithe nest-building in the trees— 
Ferns in woodland ways unfurled, 
Ecstacy—a ravished world— 

Tell April’s story! 


—From Country Life in America. 
sion of Doubleday, Page & Co. 


By permis- 


EARLY BIRDS 

No one needs to be coaxed out-of-doors 
in spring weather. We can not stay in 
the house while the genial sun shines and 
All the mysteries 
of springtime are about us. We long to 
know more of them. But is it the genial 
sun and the sweet winds that first call 
us out? More likely it is that a robin or 
a bluebird heralds the other joys. And 
this thought brings to my mind the fact 
that the song and an occasional glimpse 
are all that many know of the early birds. 

Again and again the question comes to 
us from teachers: “How shall I begin 


the sweet winds blow. 


my study of birds?” There is but one 
answer: “Associate with them!” Take 
books on birds with you, if you choose, 
but the essential part of your study must 
come through a spirit of patient inquiry 
in the outdoor world. Do not try to be- 
come familiar at once with all the birds 
you see. Learn to know a few well, and 
begin with those that are most common. 
Plain little Robin Redbreast, the playmate 
of your childhood and the companion of 
your later years, has no end of interesting 
things to tell you of himself and family— 
things you may not have found out in all 
the years that you have known and loved 
him. Not long ago I was in the field 
with a number of students interested in 
ornithology, not one of whom was able 
to describe accurately the coloring of a 
robin. If you will write out a description 
of one and then compare it with the bird 
you may be surprised to find out how 
carelessly you have been looking at the 
little fellow. 

Every bird student should keep a note- 
book in which he records all field-trip 
events. The importance of this in outdoor 
study can scarcely be estimated. Follow- 
ing are a few suggestions that will be 
helpful in making the notes full: 

Date of trip. 
Condition of wind and weather. 
Description of bird. 

Where seen ? 

Was it alone? 

. If ina flock, was the flock large or 
small ? 

7. Time of mating. 

8. Nesting. 

9. Eggs. 

10. Young. 

11.. When the young leave the nest. 
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12. Songs and call-notes. 

13. Compare male and female. 

14. Note any change in color. 

15. Remarks. 

To those who are beginning the study 
of birds I shall say that if you come to 
know five birds well this year you will be 
laying a good foundation for future work. 
The robin, bluebird, and song-sparrow 
will probably be among the first chosen. 
In appearance these are familiar to nearly 
every one, so it is unnecessary to give a 
description of them. Two others that I 
hope will be added to the list this year 
are described by L. H. Fuertes in the Cor- 
nell Nature Study Quarterly as follows: 

Red-Winged Blackbirds.—The _ red- 
wings begin to come into the marshes 
soon after the grackles, and are at that 
time in full feather and song. Their rich, 
deliberate “clonk-ka Irrrrrrr,” interlarded 
with the clear piping whistles of some of 
the flock, make a concert of bird notes 
very dear to all who are familiar with 
them. In their scarlet and black velvet 
dresses these birds are impossible to mis- 
take, whether seen chasing over the 
marshes, singing from an elm top, or bal- 
ancing with spread tail upon some tall 
reed stalk. 


Meadow Larks.—The mellow flute notes 
of the meadow lark float to us from the 
middle of some large, open field, and are 
among the most beautiful bits of bird 
music we ever hear. They are not to be 
represented by notes, and can only be 
most inadequately described. There is 
great variation in the sequence of notes, 
but all are beautifully clear and ringing, 
and have a decided tinge of what would 
be sadness if it were not so sweet. The 
bird flies in a very characteristic manner, 
never raising the wings above the plane 
of the back, and when seen below the 
horizon line always shows the white feath- 
ers in the tail. His saffron breast and 
black breast-mark seldom show on the 
living birds, and the mottled brown back 
is a wonderful safeguard against his many 
overhead enemies. 


PLANT COLONIES 
We know that different plants grow in 
different places. We go to the open field 


for daisies, to the woods for mosses, to the 
swamp for jack-in-the-pulpit. We know, 
too, that certain plants form societies. 
Daisies do not grow alone in the field; 
moss does not cover the entire forest floor ; 
jack-in-the-pulpit is not sole proprietor of 
the swampy land. 

Let us begin to think about the plants 
that live together as we go to the wood 
for hepaticas this spring. Do these brave 
little blossoms live alone but for shrubs 
and trees in early spring? If not, what 
associates do they have? Watch the 
changes that take place in the woodland 
colony during the summer. 

How pretty some plant societies are! 
Down in the valley saxifraga and ferns 
grow on the side of a bank. On sunny 
afternoons shadows from the tall pines 
above lie across the little colony. There 
are other plants there besides those bearing 
the white blossoms and the green fronds. 
You will always find, however, that in 
every plant society one or two plants seem 
to have right of way. The prettiest colo- 
nies are not always the most interesting. 

I wish that every mother and teacher 
might gather some little people about them 
this year and with them study a weedy bit 
of land in some neglected field or garden. 
Many a valuable lesson in perseverance 
can be learned from one of these despised 
patches of ground. 

The plant societies are appearing rap- 
idly. Every bit of plant-covered land is 
a society. The field is one; the bank of 
a stream is another; the roadside is still 
another. The lawn is a plant society; the 
chief occupant is grass, but there are 
dandelions, and plantains, and perhaps 
docks. Notice the weedy and bushy so- 
cieties in the fence corners. Do not try 
to study more than one society this year. 
Dry a specimen of each plant that you 
find in it. Add to your collection as new 
ones appear during the summer. You 
will be surprised to find how many speci- 


mens you will have as the season closes. 





Stories of Heroic Living 


A SAINT OF UNFREQUENTED WAYS 


HILE attending school, some years 
ago, in a North Carolina semi- 
nary, I became acquainted with 
a girl who attracted me by her 
amazing ignorance and simplicity. 

Her name was Lizzie Crofts, and she was 
awkward in figure and manner, and plain 
of face, but in spite of her uncouthness 
she gave promise of something unusual. 
She wished to become a teacher, because 
that vocation would leave more or less 
time to devote to her family, which was 
very large and needy, for she had four sis- 
ters and five brothers, all younger than 
herself \vith the exception of a twin sister, 
who was even more ungainly than Lizzie, 
but whom the latter loved devotedly. 
The girl had many rebuffs and snubs to 
overcome in her educational climb, for 
most of her fellow students were daughters 
of well-to-do folk, and some of them felt 
their outward superiority, while others 
had not outgrown their natural arrogance, 
but Lizzie Crofts met every trial bravely, 
even smilingly. Once a week, on Friday 
afternoon, her twin sister Mollie drove to 
town in a shambling old top-buggy hitched 
to a miserable, stiff-kneed mule, to take 
her sister home, and early Monday morn- 
ings she brought her back. Lizzie earned 
her board and lodging at a village grocer’s 
home by doing heavy chores after school 
hours. As the summer wore on the grocer’s 
son sometimes took Mollie’s place in the 
old chaise, and once or twice he called for 
her on Friday evenings in his spic-and- 
span little grocer wagon, to the scornful 
amusement of the other girls. 


One Monday morning Lizzie did not 
appear as usual, but her absence created 
no comment one way or the other. On 
Wednesday Mollie called, looking very 
white and worried, to say that her sister 
had met with an accident while out with 
the little brothers. One of them had ven- 
tured too far out on the shoals of a water- 
fall, where he was playing, and Lizzie had 
lost her balance while trying to reach him, 
and had fallen to the rocks below. She 
was pretty badly bruised and lamed so 
that she would not be able to walk for 
some time, and she wanted her books in 
order to keep up with her studies. 

Nothing more was heard from Lizzie 
until she reappeared three weeks later, 
looking very pale and thin, but smiling 
brightly as usual. She was quite well 
again, except that her head pained her 
a good deal at times.. She had hurt her 
head and neck at the time of the fall, but 
the pain would doubtless wear away in 
time. I regret to say that none of us were 
thoughtful or kind enough to help the 
brave, patient young girl with her lessons 
until it was too late. Study and close 
application brought on frequent and vio- 
lent headaches, so that when the school 
term ended for the summer Lizzie was 
forced to give up her ambition and go 
home for good. 

After that I lost sight of Lizzie for eight 
months until corn-planting time, when a 
friend took me driving through the beau- 
tiful hill-country skirting the Blue Ridge. 
As we stopped to inquire our way of a 
woman dropping corn near the road I 





Do you know of a typical life of service to humanity? The Chautauquan wants +o secure true short stories 
which will emphasize the ideal of social service as distinguished from military prowess or success measured by 
money getting. For the best story each month not exceeding 1,000 words The Chautauquan will award a 


prize of $10 


The prize this month 1s awarded to the author of the story entitled ‘‘ A Saint of Unfrequented Ways.’’ 
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recognized the thin, plain face under the 
uplifted sunbonnet. It was Lizzie Crofts, 
very worn and weary looking, but still 
wearing the old bright smile. She left 
her furrow and came out to shake hands 
and ask after the late acquaintances, and 
in answer to my questions she told me of 
her resigned ambition. She could no 
longer read for the pain in her head and 
eyes, so she helped in the house and field, 
where help was so sorely needed. She was 
trying to save enough money to send her 
sister Mollie to school in the fall. Would 
I try to make her acquainted with the 
other girls? Mollie was so timid, so re- 
served, that she would suffer at first, for 
while the girls undoubtedly meant well, 
they were not very socially inclined toward 
strangers ! 

I think I was never so deeply touched in 
my lrfe as with that girl’s patient submis- 
sion to her hard lot. All that day and 
many days thereafter her plain little face 
with its lines of pain haunted my 
thoughts. I called on her whenever pos- 
sible, and several other girls fell into the 
habit of accompanying me Saturday after- 
noons to the little brown shack among the 
pines where the Crofts lived in cleanly 
poverty, until the rains set in and the 
roads became little muddy rivers. 

One cold day early in November, Lizzie 
sent the old top-buggy for me, and know- 
ing that some urgent need had prompted 
her message, I complied at once. It was 
quite clear to me from the first glance at 
her ghastly, wasted face that she would 
not recover. She knew it, too, but dreaded 
to break the sad news to her family. They 
were so poor, so helpless, and could not 


A COLLEGE 


JOST students who attempt to work 
their way through college have 
a struggle that is hard enough, 
but when a man has reached the 
age of thirty, is married, and has 
four children dependent upon him, before 





afford an expensive doctor, and it would 
have grieved them needlessly to know how 
she suffered. So she had said nothing. 

“T am not afraid to die,” she whispered, 
as she drew me down very close, “but one 
thing troubles me sometimes, and I should 
like to tell some one—some girl who will 
understand. Do you remember John, the 
son of the people I stayed with while at 
school? He is such a good, honest, manly 
fellow. He wanted to marry me, but I 
found out that Mollie loved him just in 
time to make it right for her. It’s a hard 
life for the poor girl, this farm drudgery, 
and she’s such a dear, sweet-tempered 
child I couldn’t bear to take him away 
from her. So I told him it was Mollie 
who loved him instead of me, and that he 
must forget me, and marry her. After 
everything is over he will love her, I’m 
sure. He has been very good to me all this 
while, coming here all sorts of weathers. 
His visits are Mollie’s only pleasure.” 

Nothing could be sweeter than this little 
woman’s angelic fortitude to the very last. 
Many of the schoolgirls visited her during 
the week preceding her death, and I doubt 
that the memory of her gentle heroism 
will ever fade from their minds. The last 
I saw of her tired, plain little face was 
in its sleep of death with the strange, 
grave dignity of infinite repose veiling its 
sadness. Around the dead girl stood a 
circle of humble mourners, and at the foot 
of the coffin, a little back of the rest, a 
young man with a kind, homely, rugged 
face bowed in silent grief. Thai was 
John, whose love her great heart had 
rejected for the sake of another. 

H. F. H. 


STUDENT 


beginning his college life, the effort to 
complete the course sometimes becomes 
almost pitiful. 

In one of the numerous Ohio colleges 
there was just such a case—one that 
aroused the sympathies of all who knew 




















the story. It is true that some of the 
younger and more thoughtless «students 
were sometimes seen to smile at one an- 
other significantly when Mr. Lanbaugh 
and his wife, poorly but neatly dressed, 
took their places in the chapel for the 
Sabbath services. Then, too, occasionally, 
a shocked expression came over some faces 
in the elective psychology class when Mr. 
Lanbaugh answered “Not prepared” when 
called upon to recite. A few looked 
askance at his shabby clothing, rough 
hands, and uncouth ways, but most had 
a very kindly feeling for “the student 
whose wife bakes.” 

Such delicious things as she did bake, 
too! The boys, tired of their “club grub” 
of prunes, potatoes, and hash, were only 
too glad of an opportunity to buy the good 
home-made cookies and pies for an occa- 
sional “feed” in some “fellow’s” room. 
The “dorm” girls, too, were just as eager 
to purchase, and made’ great inroads upon 
the supply of good things when Mr. Lan- 
baugh brought his basket around twice a 
week. But the bread and cakes and pies 
represented a great amount of hard work. 
Poor Mrs. Lanbaugh had only an ordi- 
nary kitchen stove in which to bake the 
hundred or so loaves of bread and dozens 
of cakes and pies that her husband deliv- 
ered to his customers every week. All of 
this baking was in addition to the regular 
housework and the care of her three girls 
and the baby. 

Mr. Lanbaugh was born in the country, 
and attended the district school only until 
he was about twelve. All that he learned 
after that he worked out for himself. 
After a time he began teaching in one 
of these country schools, and although 
almost tired out with hearing from thirty 
to forty recitations daily, he studied until 
late at night in order to improve himself. 

A period of several years passed in this 
way. He married, and had three daugh- 
ters, before he decided that a college 
course would be necessary before he could 
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do his best work. With all his family, 
he moved to a college town and rented a 
small house about half a mile from the 
campus. By re-renting some of the rooms 
to students he made a sufficient income 
to pay most of his house rent. During the 
winter weather he shoveled paths and 
tended a number of, furnaces in order to 
make a little more money. His extra time 
in the spring and summer was devoted to 
driving cows to and from pasture, and 
making and tending gardens: all this be- 
sides peddling his wife’s baking. He was 
so busy that everyone wondered when he 
contrived to find time for study. 

A bright boy who had formerly been 
one of Mr. Lanbaugh’s pupils was a great 
aid in running errands and helping to 
sell the bread. The boy himself was too 
poor to pay all his expenses even in the 
preparatory department; so, despite the 
fact of his own hard struggle, Mr. Lan- 
baugh did all he could to give the boy 
what help he could by giving him a home 
and work to do. 

Although her husband and the boy and 
the three girls all helped Mrs. Lanbaugh 
with her heavy burden of work, the con- 
stant strain seemed to be almost too much 
tor her strength: Her husband became 
alarmed, and insisted that she give up the 
baking for the time at least. She con- 
sented, but gave it up to—keep a boarding 
house for some laboring men who had 
come to town to help with some large 
buildings that were being erected. Some 
persons feared that perhaps Mr. Lan- 
baugh might prove unworthy of his wife’s 
devoted efforts on his behalf, just as an-, 
other young man had done—a young man 
who left his wife because he felt that she 
was no longer his equal, even though she 
had almost paid his way through college 
by her hard work. However, Mr. Lan- 
baugh has always showed the greatest con- 
sideration for his wife, and frequently has 
proudly said, “I couldn’t have done it 
if it hadn’t been for her.” C. E. E. 
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HULL-HOUSE wosfan’s CLUB SONG 


A house stands on a busy street. 
Its doors are opened wide, 
To all who come it bids “Good Cheer” 
To some it calls “Abide.” 
Gathered within its friendly walls, 
A elub of women find 
The joys of sweet companionship, 
Contentment for the mind. 


For they have learned, what all must learn, 
That in life’s hardest storm 
The shelter we together build 
Is all that keeps us warm. 
That fellowship is heaven-sent, 
That it alone can free 
The human heart from bitterness, 
And give it liberty. 


Some hours they spend in quiet mood 
On poet’s wings upborne. 

They lose themselves in others’ joys, 
Or weep with those who mourn. 

Some hours by traveled memory led 
To foreign lands they roam, 

Some hours they bide beside the hearth, 
And talk of things of home. 


Some hours they sit ’neath music’s spell, 
And when the air is rife 

With all the magic of sweet sound, 
They heal the pang of life. 

Some hours they dream with civie pride 
Of cities that shall be, 

Within whose streets each citizen 
Shall live life worthily. 


Some hours they sew with tender thought, 
To keep one memory green 

They talk of those whose lives are hard, 
Who suffer wrongs unseen. 

They ever open wide their hearts 
To all who are opprest, 

And in life’s strange perplexities 
They “strive for what is best.” 


ad 


“Of the New York University Settlement at 
least I think it may be said that it is, in any 
social crusade, like those football players who 
are usually to be looked for at the bottom of 
the pile when the whistle blows.”—Joseph Lee: 
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A MODEL GIFT 


To the Trustees of the Goodrich Social Settle- 
ment: 
I hand you with this a deed of Goodrich 
House, No. 300 St. Clair street, and I intend to 


Women’s Clubs, 


etc. 


give certain sums from year to year to form an 
endowment fund for the house. 

I desire the house to be used (as named in 
your articles of incorporation) for a Christian 
social settlement as long as, in the judgment of 
the trustees, that is a useful and needed work 
in that neighborhood; but if éver in their judg- 
ment there comes a time when, through the 
changed character of the neighborhood, to con- 
tinue such a work there would be a waste of 
energy, the trustees may dispose of the prop- 
erty. 

The building is constructed so that it can 
be used for business purposes. My object in 
erecting the building in the locality was to pro- 
vide for the social, spiritual, and material bet- 
terment of the neighborhood, and I want such 
a work to continue there as long as it is needed. 

If it shall be deemed wise by the trustees to 
discontinue the work there, I wish them to use 
the funds, including the proceeds of any sale 
of the house, to carry on a similar work in some 
other down-town locality; but if the coming 
years bring something better than the social 
settlement for accomplishing the purpose which 
[ have named, then I wish the trustees to devote 
the funds to such charitable use as may be best 
fitted tu that end and as near as may be to that 
to whieh the property is now applied. 

Friora 8. MATHER. 


avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 


<2 


OsJECcT OF HuLL-HousE (as stated in its 
charter).—“To provide a center for a higher 
civie and social life; to institute and maintain 
educational and philanthropic enterprises, and 
to investigate and improve the conditions in the 
industrial districts of Chicago.” 


ad 


SETTLEMENT ACTIVITIES 


No. 331 Enuelid 
March 26, 1900. 


Without going into details, interesting though 
they are, some idea of the scope of a single 
social settlement’s activities may be gained 
from the briefest statement of the work of the 
winter of 1902-03 at Chicago Commons: 

Social! clubs (nine in number) for men, 
women, boys, and girls. 

Gymnasium classes and baths (fees nominal, 
ten cents per month or twenty-five cents for 
working boys). 

Choral clubs, children’s chorus, two orchestras 
(adult chorus twenty-five cents a month). 

Instruction in piano and other instruments. 

Educational classes and codveration with 
evening public school (including drawing, 
Italian-Engiish, elocution). 
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Day nursery (five cents a day), and kinder- 
garten and training school. 

Penny savings bank (interest on deposits of 
five dollars and over). ' 

Public library, cards and catalogues. 

District visiting nurse (any person who can 
do so is expected to pay from five to twenty-five 
cents a visit, the money to be used in charity 
work). 

Manual training for boys and girls (ten cents 
a month). 

Cooking school for women and girls (cooking, 
sewing, Rieseeiing, kitchen garden, batten- 
berg and embroidery). 

Loom for weaving carpets, rugs or curtains. 

Pleasant Sunday afternoons, with music, 
song, pictures, stories. 

Free floor lecture course and discussions. 
Self-imposed regulations of discussion: All 
sides; no favors to any; stick strictly to the 
point; one at a time, three minutes apiece; keep 
your temper or be still; don’t think you know it 
all; be fair; trust the truth; all freely welcome. 

Open house Saturday evenings. 

Rooms for private gatherings, weddings, 
family festivals, social, labor and church or- 
ganizations. 

Neighborhood parlor for meeting place, read- 


ing or rest. 


THE CREED OF MANSFIELD Hovuse.—‘“Mans- 
field House is a university settlement, founded 
for practical helpfulness, in the spirit of Jesus 
Christ, in all that affects human life. We war, 
in the Master’s name, against all evil—selfish- 
ness, injustice, vice, disease, starvation, igno- 
rance, ugliness, and squalor; and seek to build 
up God’s kingdom in brotherhood, righteousness, 
purity, health, truth, end beauty.” , 


<2 


HULL-HOUSE LABOR MUSEUM 


Beginning with the experiment of showing 
the processes of weaving known to the foreign 
residents of the quarter of Chicago in which 
Hull-House is situated, there has developed 
such a demonstration and exhibition that a 
marvelously complete historic sequence is now 
presented. The museum has been able to trace 
three forms of the very earliest way of twisting 
the fibers into thread, the processes being illus- 
trated by two Italian women and one Syrian 
woman from the neighborhood. The develop- 
ment of spinning is further traced from the 
simple stick, through the large hand wheel to 
the small Saxony wheel. Various kinds of 
looms have been set up and operated, while 
historic charts hung on the walls reveal in 
startling manner the length of time the stick 
spindle was used compared to the very transient 
spinning-wheel and the infinitesimal time dur- 
ing which steam has been applied to spinning. 
The poems and dramas accompanying each 
period of transition have been given in several 
evening readings and discussions with textile 


workers. The Field Columbian Museum has 
very kindly lent to the Hull-House Labor Mu- 
seum almost the entire collection of the textile 
department—finished products and raw ma- 
terials as well as textile implements and tools. 

One of the remarkable results of this feature 
has been the honor paid to elderly people whose 
skill and knowledge of “lost arts” have thus 
been displayed to their neighbors. 
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SETTLEMENT NOTES 


As third arbitrator in a serious difference be- 
tween a large shoe shop and their lasters, the 
warden of Chicago Commons was gratified to 
have secured a unanimous decision, possibly 
promoting the interests and relations of the 
entire shoe industry in the city. The other 
arbitrators, who signed the decision, were 
Edward M. Cole, a Chicago shoe manufacturer, 
who was nominated by the employers, and 
Father T. McGrady, of Cincinnati, who was 
nominated by the lasters. 

The Christian Association of Vassar College 
enlists its members in varied social work by 
requesting each student to volunteer for one 
or more of the following lines of service: Mis- 
sionary work—collection of offerings, work in the 
missionary library; philanthropic work—dress- 
ing Christmas dolls, making of garments, col- 
lecting of oid elothes; work for maids in the 
college—leading devotional meetings, furnish- 
ing entertainments, teaching classes; work in 
Poughkeepsie—Sunday-school classes, sewing 
classes, gymnastic and dancing classes, friendly 
visiting, work at Old Ladies’ Home, work in 
hospital, children’s Bible classes, children’s 
guilds and clubs. 

During the past summer from the Ist of July 
to the middle of October, a station was estab- 
lished at Hull-House for the distribution of 
Pasteurized milk and modified milk, which was 
prepared this year, as well as the year previous, 
at the Northwestern University Settlement. 
The milk was sold in sterilized bottles and the 
purchasers instructed to use them as feeding 
bottles, in order to avoid contamination of the 
milk. The milk was sold chiefly to families 
in which there was a sick baby or a typhoid 
patient, the physicians of the neighborhood 
giving the work their active support. During 
August and September the sales averaged two 
hundred bottles a day. 

Over the inner doorway of the Goodrich 
Social Settlement, Cleveland, Ohio, are ‘two 
inscriptions, carefully chosen and appropriate 
to the place. The words of one are from 
Abraham Lincoln: “With firmness in the right 
as God gives us to see the right;” the other 
from John Hay: “He who would rule must first 
obey.” 

“If the settlements did nothing else they 
would have a scientific value as ingenious instru- 
ments for deep-sea dredging in the ocean of 
humanity. And any one who thinks that they 
can bring up nothing but slime is pitifully mis- 
taken. Many a rare and exquisite jewel of 
character; many a transparent and lovely na- 
ture; generosities and heroisms that might well 
put to shame the pale products of clearer waters 
—such things as these are almost the common- 
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places of discovery in the work of the settle- 
ments. If power to resist evil; if cheerfulness 
under heavy burdens; if purity that stands the 
strain of temptation of a kind elsewhere un- 
known; if mutual helpfulness in the sore dis- 
tress that follows the ravages of fire and of 
sickness—if these are jewels, indeed it would 


be worth while, were nothing else accomplished, 
to be assured once more that they exist in the 
deep waters of human misery; it would be worth 
While to find again among the oft ‘forgotten 
half’ nobilities of soul that increase one’s belief 
in, and hope for, the race of man.”— Richard 
Watson Gilder. 


a 
CIVIC PROGRESS PROGRAMS 


THE SOCIAL SETTLEMENT 
I 


Roll-call: Every member tell briefly his 
idea of a “settlement.” 

Papers: History of the Settlement Idea. 
The Settlement Purpose and Spirit. The 
Methods of the Settlement. 

Summary: “Social Settlements.” 
article in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
1993.) 

Character Studies: 
Addams. 

Book Reviews: “Social Settlements,” by 
Charles R. Henderson. “Philanthropy 
and Social Progress” (see Reading List). 


(See 
April, 


Arnold Toynbee, Jane 


II 


Roll-eall : 
erature. 

Settlement Pictures: Stories from settle- 
ment literature read or told by members. 

Paper: Settlement Work in the Moun- 
tains. (See “Settlement Work in the 
Kentucky Mountains” in Home and 
Flowers, January, 1903; “Social Settle- 
ment Work in the Kentucky Mountains,” 
The Commons, May, 1902.) 

Paper: The Settlement in the Village. 
(See “The Settlement Idea in Relation 
to Small Communities,” by Lillian W. 
Betts, in The Outlook, January 24, 1903; 
“The Settlement Idea in Small Towns,” 
in “Social Settlements,” by C. R. Hen- 
derson. ) 

Report: Settlements in This State. 

Report: Settlements in Our Own City. 

Report: The Local Field for Settlement 
Effort. 

Paper: The Mission of the Non-Resident 
Worker. 

Periodical Review: The Commons, Chicago. 
Copies should be secured for distribu- 
tion. 


Quotations from settlement lit- 


READING LIST 


See “College, Social, and University Settle- 
ments,” a selected bibliography in THE CHav- 
TAUQUAN, March, 1900. 

“Bibliegraphy of College, Social, University, 
and Church Settlements,” compiled by Caroline 
Williamson Montgomery for the College Settle- 
ment Association. + Price ten cents, Every 
student should possess a copy. 

The Commons, Chicago, a “monthly journal 
devoted to aspects of life and labor from the 
social settlement point of view.” Edited by 
Graham Taylor. 

“Social Settlements,” by C. R. Henderson 
(Tentilhon & Co., New York. Sixty cents). 
“Covers in short space the history, theory and 
present prospects of social settlements. Con- 


tains lists of settlements arranged in the 
chronological order of the dates of their foun- 
dation, a tabulation of varieties of educational 
and ameliorative work now being carried on in 
settlements, directions for establishing a set- 
tlement, ete.” 

The following selected volumes are suggested 
in Henderson’s “Social Settlements” : 

“English Social Movements,” by Robert A. 
Woods. (Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price 
$1.50.) 

“Neighborhood Guilds,” by Dr. Stanton Coit. 
Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., London. Price 2s 
6d. (Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price $1.00.) 

“Letters of Edward Denison,” edited by 
Sir Baldwyn Leighton. (R. Bentley & Son, 
London. Price 1s.) 

“Literature of Philanthropy,” edited by 
Frances A. Goodale. (Harper & Bros., New 
York. Price $1.00. ) 

“An Experiment in Altruism,” by Elizabeth 
Hastings. (Macmillan Co., New York. Price 
75 cents.) 

“The Universities and the Social Problem,” 
by J. Knapp. (Rivington, Percival & Co., Lon- 
don.) 

“Philanthropy and Social Progress.” (T. Y. 
Crowell, New York. Price $1.50.) 

“Forward Movements, No. 2, 
Series.” (The Congregationalist, 
Price 4 cents.) 

“University Settlements.” 
son’s Cyclopedia. 

“Arnold Toynbee,” by F. C. Montague. (Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore. Price 50 cents.) 

“Hull-House Maps and Papers.” (T. Y. 
Crowell, New York City. Price $1.75.) 

“A Praecticable Socialism,” by Canon and 
Mrs. 8. A. Barnett. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
London. Price 2s 6d.) 

Address the following or other settlements, 
enclosing ten to twenty cents for copies of 
reports and other printed matter: Chicago 
Commons, Chicago; Hull House, Chicago; 
Northwestern University Settlement, Chicago; 
University of Chicago Settlement, Chicago; 
Neighborhood House, Louisville, Kentucky; 
Denison House, Boston; South End House, 
Boston; College Settlement, New York City; 
The University Settlement, New York City; 
The Goodrich Social Settlement, Cleveland, O. 

Correspondence regarding settlement topics 
addressed to the Ameriean, League for Civic 
Improvement, 5711 Kimbark avenue, Chicago, 
will be referred to members of the Social Set- 
tlement Section, including the following well- 
known workers: Miss Jane Addams, Chicago; 
Starr Cadwallader, Cleveland; A. A. Hill, New 
York; Robert Hunter, New York; R. A. Woods, 
Boston. A program course treating of the 
movement of which the settlement is an-expres- 
sion is being prenared by Miss Jane.Addams 
for use by clubs and classes. 


Hand-book 
Boston, 


Article in John- 

















CANAPIAN LEAGUE FOR CIVIC IMPROVEMENT 


About seventy-five delegates, meeting at 
Toronto. Ontario, on February 14, organized 
the Canadian League for Civic Improvement, a 
federation of Canadian societies similar to the 
American League in the United States. 


Mayor Urquhart welcomed the delegates, and. 


the speakers included President J. F. Ellis, of 
the Toronto Board of Trade; A. MeNeill, Do- 
minion fruit inspector; A. Alexander, of Ham- 
ilton; Wm. Rickard, M.P.P., of Newcastle; 
John D. Hayden, of Cobourg; A. W. Campbell, 
provincial inspector on good roads, and R. 
Tasker Steele, of the Hamilton Local Improve- 
ment League, 

Organized groups of architects, artists, fruit 
growers, and horticultural societies, improve- 
ment workers, commercial bodies, and good 
roads associations were represented. Editors, 
mayors, and government officials, business and 
professional men took part. The gathering was 
notable in that it was made up entirely of men, 
and the time was considered very opportune 
for such a national movement as the Canadian 
League. 

This new organization is closely affiliated 
with the American League for Civic Improve- 
ment, whose active codperation had much to do 
with the successful inauguration of the Can- 
udian movement. FE. G. Routzahn, field secre- 
tary of the American League, represented that 
organization at the Toronto convention. 

The officers elected were: 


Ifonorary president, Ter Excellency the 
Countess of Minto; president, J. D. Hayden, 
Cobourg; first vice-president, Major R. Y. Ellis, 
Toronto; second vice-president, R. Tasker 
Steele, Hamilton; third vice-president, W. E. 
Smallfield, Renfrew; secretary-treasurer, Major 
H. J. Snelgrove, Cobourg. Directors: Messrs. 
G. R. Pattullo, Woodstock; J. P. Hynes, To- 
ronto; W. D. A. Ross, Chatham; C. C. James, 
deputy minister of agriculture, Toronto; T. H. 
Race, Mitchell; G. A. Reid, R.C.A., Toronto; 
Dr. James Fletcher, Dominion entomologist, 
Ottawa; Linus Woolverton, Grimsby; Judge 
A. B. Klein, Walkerton; H. F. Duck, Toronto; 
R. W. Rennie, London; M. A. James, Bowman- 


ville. 
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OHIO FEDERATION TAKES UP CIVIC IMPROVE- 
MENT 
The following circular shows a trend of 
activity among women’s clubs which is exceed- 
ingly gratifying to all friends of the movement 
for civic improvement: 


To the Club Women of Ohio: 

The officers of the Ohio Federation of 
Women’s Clubs have decided to take up a new 
and, as we think, a very important line of work 
for the coming year. This work is to be the 
different phases of civic improvement. 
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We believe the greatest good can be accom- 
plished if the women’s clubs should take up the 
special work best adapted to their own com- 
munity. With this in view we submit the fol- 
lowing suggestive list, believing that each club 
ean select ard carry into effective operation 
the work of one or more of the topics named: 

Playgrounds— Parks— Public Squares. 

Preservation of Natural Features. 

Study of Public Health and Civie Beauty. 

Art ia Publie Schools. 

Arbor Day Recognition. 

Pure Drinking Water. 

Home Gardening Association. 

Importance of Tree Culture. 

Care and Utility of Vacant Lots. 

Country Reads. 

Beautifying District School Grounds. 

Public Stations of Comfort. 

Neighborhood Meetings for Civic Improve- 
ment. 

Railroad Stations and their Surroundings. 

Pernicious Advertising. 

The Smoke Nuisaxce. 

It is a matter of great significance that in 
the dawn of the new century the spirit of altru- 
ism is uppermost in the minds of the civilized 
world. The desire to uplift humanity was never 
so universal as at the present time. And since 
envircnment has power to uplift or debase, it” 
follows that harmonious surroundings tend to 
elevate the people. 

We believe that women are particularly 
adapted to aid in these endeavors, ard that the 
club women of Ohio, organized as they are in 
city, town and hamlet, have within their grasp 
the opportunity to accomplish a great ard good 
work. 

We therefore appeal to your club to lend a 
hand and take immediate steps to forward a’ 
movement that means so much to our state. 

Trusting for your sympathy and helpfulness 
in our new department. 

Mrs. Epwin F. Mouton, Chairman. 

Mrs. SAMUEL B. SNEaAtTH, President. 
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REST ROOM AND FLOWER SHOW 
The Twentieth Century Club of Kosciusko, 
Mississippi, has just succeeded in materializing 
a long cherished idea, and the result is a “rest 
room,” of which not only the club, but the entire 
community, is justly proud. It is a large, com- 
fortable room, intended as a place of rest for 
women and children from the country who wish 
to spend a day in town, and is furnished with 
dressing-table, wash-stand, a couch, easy chairs, 
and other things needed for their convenience 
during the day. It is further embellished with 
artistic draperies, rugs, pictures, ete. On the 
1st of February it was formally opened with a 
well attended public reception given by the 
members of the club. While the idea originated 
with the club, and all the work was done by this 
same organization, the heaviest expenses were 
borne by the business men of the town. 
Another work in charge of the club is a 
“flower show.” This will take place during the 
month of November, but the prize list, with 
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rules and regulations, is now in the bands of 
the printer. The list is’ printed and will be 
circulated thus early that any one may select 
the premium she may desire to work for, and 
have ample time to purchase and grow the 
plants necessary to that end. Any club wishing 
to undertake work of this kind can be supplied 
with the “list” and rules on application. 

This is a small club, consisting at present of 
twenty members, but it is very enthusiastic and 
full of energy, and will be glad of any helpful 
suggestions for club workers. 

Mrs. Lottie H. SMITH. 
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A NEW LEAGUE AT DALLAS 


The Civie Improvement League of Dallas, 
Texas, reports a membership of nearly two 
hundred inside of sixty days from the date of 
organization, The secretary, James Johnson 
Collins, says, under date of February 14: 

“We are already able to see good influence 
being exerted upon the municipal administration 
and the community at large. February 22 is 
“Texas Arbor Day. The most we can hope to do 
this year is to get a number of trees, shrubs 
and flowers planted upon the public school 
grounds. 

“Tomorrow the News, the leading paper of 
the Southwest, will inaugurate a contest among 
the five hundred pupils of the high school, by 
offering fifteen dollars in gold to the boy who 
writes the best article upon two questions sub- 
mitted on civie betterment; ten dollars to the 
boy writing the second best article; fifteen 
dollars to the girl writing the best, and ten 
dollars to the girl writing the second best. 
These, with a number of others which may be 
found worthy, will be printed in the News. The 
awards will be made by the executive board of 
the Dallas league.” 

J. T. Trezevant is presiderit of the league, 
Webster Snyder, treasurer. There are five vice- 
presidents, and the executive board is made up 
of representatives from each of eight wards 
and a suburb. 
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NEWBURYPORT IMPROVEMENT. 

Many Civic Improvement Associations might 
well take hints from the exceedingly attractive 
and tasteful literature used by the “City 1Im- 
provement Society” of Newburyport, Massachu- 
setts. Pamphlets, circulars, announcements, 
and stationery express refreshing originality. 
In a booklet reprinting an interesting history 
of “The Trees of Newburyport” appears the 
following modest statement: 


The object of this society, founded in 1890, 
is indicated by the following partial list of 
its achievements. It has secured or assisted 
directly or indirectly, many other improve- 


ments; and it has acted. syd hopes to act again, 
with the generous coéperation of the city gov- 


ernment, and other clubs and societies of the 
city and its vicinity: 

Public bath house presented at a cust of 
$1,600. 

Historical and Antiquarian Work: Prepara- 
tion of historical leaflets, and tabular directory 
of local points of interest. investigation of 
the history of local objects of interest—Can- 
non-ball on Independence street, Chain Bridge, 
ete. Chain Bridge marked, bronze tablet placed 
at the Old Hill Burying Ground, and on Old- 
town Green to commemorate, the expedition 
against Quebec. 

Planting of trees, shrubs, and flowers; main- 
tenance for six years of flower beds on Brown 
high-school; forty to the Jackman school. 

Removal of disfiguring advertisements. 

Contributions to the . tkinsoan Common fund 
and the soldiers’ and sailors’ monument. 

School Pictures: Three presented to the 
square. 

Free lectures given on civic embellishment 
and improvement. 

Societies in coéperation with which the C. I. 
S. has acted include the Newbury Historical 
Society, Newbury Improvement Society, Belle- 
ville Improvement Society, Old Newbury Chap- 
ter Daughters of American Revolution, and 
the Newburyport Woman’s Club. 
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FOR DEVELOPMENT OF CIVIC CONSCIENCE 


This announcement from a church in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, is suggestive and carries its 
comment: 

Winter Evening Services at All Souls Church, 
for the Development of the Civic Conscience. 
The following subjects will be presented by 

prominent speakers, and the meeting will be 

open for free discussion: 

December 21—The City Home—Its Function 
in the Development of Higher Municipal Life. 

December 28—The Larger School—The Civic 
Center for Popular Education. 

January 4— Musical. 

January 11—The Social Evil in Cities—The 
Right Attitude of the Civic Conscience Towards 
Vice. 

January 18—Public Recreation in Cities—Its 
Relation to the Physical and- Moral Well-Being 
of the People. 

January 25— Municipal Art—The Artistic 
Improvement of the City as a Means to Elevate 
Citizenship. 

February 1— Musical. 

February 8—Sanitation—The Lack of Con- 
science as a Means to Undermine the Commu- 
nity’s Health. 

February 15—Organized Labor in Cities— 
The Relation of Industrial Democracy to Mu- 
nicipal Life. 

February 22—Direct Legislation—A Means 
of Expressing the Civic Conscience. 

March 1— slusiecal. 

March 8—Taxation in Cities—Sharing the 
Common Burders cf Civie Life. 

March 15—The Publie Crib— The Attitude of 
Citizens in Financial Relations with Citv. 

March 22—The Mortgage on the Future— 
The Selfishness of the Present Generation. 

Mareh 29—.Civie Codperation—Practical 
Means to realize Human Brotherhood. 

You are invited. 




















A CHILDREN’S SCHOOL FARM 


The Children’s School Farm, established last _ 


summer at. De Witt Clinton Park at the foot 
of West Fifty-third street, New York, has more 
than fulfilled the expectations of Mrs. Henry 
Parsons, the Schoo] Board director, who origi- 
nated the idea. “It has been,” she said, -“an 
absolute success. Each chi'd has taken home 
much of the produce. Sixteen boxes were sent 
to the Board of Education. Invitations were 
sent to six hundred city officials, principals, and 
teachers of schools. Many of the latter brought 
pupils with them to see the little farmers at 
work, and the daily average attendance has 
exceeded three hundred children. I want to 
see next year a children’s school farm in every 
school district, where the little ones can study 
nature. The farm in De Witt Clinton Park will 
he maintained permanently. You should have 
seen the children when they first saw the tassels 
of the growing corn. They were almost bereft 
of their senses. A singular feature in connec- 
tion with the farm is that not a leaf there was 
wilfully injured during the summer, while va- 
cant tenements were stripped of everything 
portable. What is wanted there are equipments 
for the swings and other gymnastic apparatus, 
and I hope some liberally disposed persons will 
heed iny appeal for them.”— The Beacon. 
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FROM THE FIELD 


At« Chautauqua, New York, workmen are 
making furniture in the arts and crafts shop, 
some of which will be on exhibition next sum- 
mer during the Assembly season. A _ small 
printery has been built for doing job work. 
The summer school for students will be opened 
May l. 
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The progress of the art of book binding 
during the year 1902 in this country was sur- 
veyed by W. G. Bowdoin in the New York 
Saturday Times Review for January 17. The 
increasing number of won en who are studying 
the art and becoming craftswomen in it is 
notable. Six exhibitions in New York and 
others in Richmond, Indiana, San Francisco, 
Cleveland, and Boston were recorded. 


It is considered noteworthy that there were 
a dozen exhibitors of arts and crafts products 
in the annual exhibition of the Society of West- 
ern Artists at Cincinnati this year. 


A national convention on “Municipal Owner- 
ship and Public Franchises” was held under the 
auspices of the New York Reform Club in New 
York City February 25, 26 and 27. 

It is reported that the attendance at the free 
lectures under the auspices of the New York 
City board of education for the fall courses was 
437,000, divided as follows: Manhattan and 
the Bronx, 220,000; Brooklyn, 150,000; Queens, 
55,000; Richmond, 18,000. There are sixty-two 
lecture centers in Manhattan and the Bronx, 
thirty-one in Brooklyn, sixteen in Queens, and 
six in Richmond. 


“Workshop and School” is the title of a re- 
markably suggestive contribution to current 
literature on the relation of industrial art to 
education. it is written by Professor Oscar 
Lovell Triggs, ard appeared in The Craftsman 
for October. 

The prospectus of The American Institute of 
Social Service may be obtained from 287 Fourth 
avenue, New York, the office of the League for 
Social Service, which has now grown into the 
larger name and plan. Eleven departments tiave 
been outlined: Bureau of information, investi- 
gation, illustration, publication, legislation, 
lecture bureau, training school for social secre- 
taries, library and archives, security, personal 
study and research, international, relations. 

The American Park and Outdoor Art Associ- 


ation will hold its seventh annual meeting at 
Buffalo, New York, July 7, 8, and 9.° 
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CURRENT EVENTS PROGRAMS 


DOMESTIC 


1. Roll-eall: Answered by quotations from 
recent utterances on the negro problem. 
. Congressional Summary: Brief review of 
the entire work of the fifty-seventh con- 
gress, March 4, 1901, to March 4, 1903. 
3. Papers: (a) The Alaska Boundary Dis- 
pute. (b) Analysis of the New General 
Staff Bill, United States Army. (c) The 
Principles of Arti-trust Legislation Re- 
cently Enacted. (d) Significance and 
Organization of the Cabinet Department 
of Commerce. (e) Child Labor in the 
United States. 
4. Readings: (a) From “The Pit,” by Frank 
Norris, chapters describirg scenes on 
the Board of Trade. (b) From “The 
Production of Industrial Art in Amer- 
ica,” T and IT (THe CrauTAvauan for 
March and April). (c) “The New Aspect 


of the Negro Question,” by Thomas Nel- 
son Page (Collier's Weekly, February 
28, 1903). 

Debate: Resolved, That Restriction of 
Negro Suffrage is Justifiable. 


or 
: 


FOREIGN 

1. Map Exercise: Ask all present to draw a 
sketch map of Macedonia showing coun- 
tries which bound it. Then compare with 
correct map. 

2. Address: Lessons of the Venezuelan Trouble 
and its Settlement. 

3. Papers: (a) Famine in Sweden and Fin- 
‘and. (b) What the Panama Caral Will 
Do for South America (1, in shortening 
trade routes, building up commerce and 
developing resources, and, 2, in insuring 
more stable goverrments). (c) The His- 
tory of British Territorial Acquisition in 
Africa. 
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4. Readings: 
South America,” by 


(a) From “Greater Germany in 
Stephen Bonsal 
(North American Review for January). 
(b) From “A Glimpse at Venezuela Pol- 
itics,” by James Barnes (The Outlook, 


February 28, 1903). (c) From “The 
Lion and the Bear in the Far East” (THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN for April). 

5. Diseussion: How Can Reforms in Mace- 
donia be Obtained? 


bd 
THE TRAVEL CLUB 


First WEEK— 


1. Roll-call: Deseriptions of St. Petersburg 
“types” (See “In the Streets of St. 
Petersburg,” Littell’s Living Age, Febru- 
ary 4, 1893; “Life in St. Petersburg,” 
Atlantic Monthly, December, 1885; “The 
Nevsky Prospect,” Scribner’s Magazine, 
September, 1892; “Northern Russia and 
St. Petersburg,” Scribner’s Magazine, 
November, 1892). 

Papers: Alexander III, His Problems and 
His Character; Alexander III and Bul- 
garia (See Morfill’s “History of Russia 
from Peter the Great to Nicholas II;” 
also histories of modern Europe; articles 
by W. T. Stead in Review of Reviews, 
January, 1892; The Forum, vol. XVIII, 
. 396; North American Review, vol. 
CLIX, p. 735; Contemporary Review, 
vol. LXIITI, p. 189; THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
January, 1901, pp. 387-389). 

3. Pronunciation match. 

4. Readings: Selections from Turgeneff (See 

“A Survey of Russian Literature,” chap. 
IX). 

5. Papers: The Holy Synod, Its Relation to 
Tzar and People (See histories of Peter 
the Great and of Russia; “Empire of 
the Tsars and the Russians,” by Leroy- 
Beaulieu, vol. III, bk. II; Wallace’s 
“Russia,” chap. XXVII; The Outlovk, 
53, 1142; Contemporary Review, vol. 
LXIII, p. 584, and all available maga- 
zine articles); The Dissenting Churches 
(See above references, and “Empire of 
the Tsars and the Russians,” vol. ITI, 
bk. IIT). 

6. Reading: From “Impressions of Russia,” 
by H. C. Lodge (Scribner’s Magazine, 
May, 1902). 


» 
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SECOND WEEK— 


1. Roll-eall: Deseription of objects of inter- 
est in St. Petersburg. 

2. Papers: Characteristics of the Russian 
People” (See “Empire of the Tsars and 
the Russians,” by Leroy-Beaulieu, vol. 
III, bk. 1); Comparison of St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow as Typical of the Two 
Heads of the National Eagle (See Wal- 
lace’s “Russia,” chaps. XXV and XXVI, 
and “Empire of the Tsars and the Rus- 
sians,” vol. II, pp. 210-215). 

3. Map Review of St. Petersburg, or drawing 
of rough sketch maps of the city, locating 
the objects of interest from memory. 

4. Reading: Description of Peter-Paul Fort- 
ress (See “Memoirs of a Revolutionist,” 
pt. V, also published in Atlantic Monthly, 
1898). 

5. Paper: The Jewish Question in Russia 
(See “Empire of the Tsars and the Rus- 
sians,” vol. ITT, bk. [Tf; “Russian Chris- 


tianity and Modern Judaism,” Century 
Magazine, May, 1882; Littell’s Living 
Age, vol. CXC, p. 748; The Forum, vol. 
_II, pp. 103 and 611). 

6. Reading: Description of Prince Kropot- 
kin’s @scape from Russia (See “Memoirs 
cf a Revolutionist,” also The Atlantic 
Monthly, 1898). 


THIRD WEEK— 


1. Roll-call: Answers to questions “ ‘Who's 
Who’ in Russian Literature” (See “C. L. 
S. C. Round Table” for March and April; 
also “A Survey of Russian Literature,” 
by Hapgood). 

Papers: A Great Russian Statesman, M. 
de Witte (See Scribner’s Magazine, 
March, 1901, or “All the Russias,” by 
Norman, chap. XXII; also Review of 
Reviews, vol. XXIII, pp. 599-601). 

3. Readings: “The People’s Theaters of Rus- 
sia” (See full article in Littell’s Liv- 
ing Age, December 6, 1902); or selee- 
tions relating to the Russian theaters 
from . “Russia,” by Pierce, Atlantic 
Monthly, October, 1902. 

Pronunciation match. 

5. Reading: “The Imperial Library at St. 
Petersburg” (The Nation, Mareh 21, 
1889); or selections from “A Rmssian 
Summer Resort” (Tzarskoe Selo), At- 
lantic Monthly, September, 1893. 

6. Discussion: The Liquor Problem in Rus- 
sia (See articles in Review of Reviews, 
April, 1992; Contemporary Review, De- 
cember, 1902, article by E. Sellers; The 
Outlook, January 11, 1902, article by 
Kennan). 


to 
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FourtH WEEK— 


1. Roll-eall: Brief accounts of famous Rus- 
sian women (See the empresses of Russia, 
also articles on “Russian Women” in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, March and April, 1901). 

®. Reading: From “Memoirs of a Revolution- 
ist,” describing the awakening of the 
Russian women (See pt. IV, chaps. VI 
and XIF)r 

3. Paper: A Manufacturing Establishment in 
Russia (See “All the Russias,” p. 377, or 
Henry Norman’s article on M. de Witte, 
Scribner’s Magazine, March, 1901). 

4. Discussion: What Advantages and Disad- 
vantages Does Russia Gain from Her 
Censorship of the Press? (See “Conduct- 
ing a Russian Newspaper,” World's 
Work, January, 1903; “The Future of 
Russia,” Atlantic Monthly, November, 
1900; “Empire of the Tsars and the Rus- 
sians,” vol. II, bk. V). 

5. Paper: Pobedonostseff (See Contemporary 
Review, vol. LXIIT, p. 584). 

Reading: Description of the School for 
Pages in “Memoirs of a Revolutionist.” 
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Be strong! 
We are not here to play, to dream, to drift. | 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle; face it. ’Tis God’s gift. 


—M. D. Babcock. 
~~ 


THE GREAT WORLD’S FARM 


When the spring months come most well regu- 


lated human beings are seized with a longing - 


for a “return to nature.” On every hand flowers 
and birds and the very breez2s call upon us to 
renew our devotion to the great mother of us 
all. It is in accordance with this primal law 
of our being that we shall find “The Greaf 
World’s Farm,” our fourth C. L. 8S. C. book 
for this year, adapted to our needs, and Miss 
McCloskey’s “Nature Study” notes which will 
appear in the April and May numbers of “The 
Round Table” will, we trust, help every reader 
of the book to supplement his readings by 
practical work and observation. 


= 


“Work is the inevitable condition of human 
life, the true source of human welfare.’’— Tol- 


stoy. 
=e 


TO BELATED ’03’s 


There are still three or four months before 
the summer assemblies meet. Ninety days at 
the very least, still in your possession, if, though 
behind in your work, you cherish the hope of 
graduating at some Chautauqua. Perhaps you 
do not expect to attend any assembly. Then 
you have until October 1, six months, in which 
to finish your reading. Don’t let your.courage 
fail, and don’t plunge ahead in thoughtless 
fashion, but carefully reckon up the days and 
the amount of unfinished reading, apportion it 
accurately, making allowance for interruptions, 
then exert your will power and keep your eye 


on the goal. 


“The maintenance of the courage of the fu- 
ture, and the strengthening of the sense of 
victory, are in themselves the forerunners of the 
victory. He who anticipates and forecasts his 
failure has failed in advance. He who has doze 
the best he can has a right to be happy in the 


hope of ultimate triumph, as though he were 
already enthroned amidst that triumph.”—W. 


D. Hillis. 
tS 


THE CLASS OF 1903 


The Edgewood Free Public Library building- 
has been the meeting place of the “Roger 
Williams Chautauqua Circle” for the past four- 
years. Many of the members of this circle 
belong to the Class of ’03, and their president, 
Mrs. A. M. Hemenway, is also the president. 
of the national class. As the summer season: 
approaches the thoughts of ’03 naturally turn. 
to diplomas and to Chautauquas. Mrs. Hemen- 
way will be at Chautauqua to welcome her class- 
mates, and, it is possible, may be able to meet, 
some of them at other Chautauquas also, though 
she is unable to make any definite announce- 
ments just yet. The ’03’s are possessed of a 
goodly share of class spirit, and there will be 
many enthusiastic rallies at the various assem- 
blies. The spirit of the class is well expressed 
in the following letters, which may be taken as. 
typical. This is from a lone reader in Ken- 
tucky: “I trust that we, as a class, will rise 





EDGEWOOD FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Where the circles and women’s club meet. 


to all that is expected of us, and that our presi- 
dent ry feel that we are standing together 
strong and ready to help. My contribution 
must necessarily be small, but call on me if 
you need my help.” A California member says> 
“I want my name on the list of those contribut~ 
ing for our class banner. How many are there. 
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in the class? Do they all help raise the banner 
of ’03%” Do not let class responsibilities 
rest too heavily on the president. In an 
organization where most of the work must 
be done by correspondence the chief burdens 
are necessarily borne by a few, but if all mem- 
bers’ will write to the president and let her 
know of their willingness to help it will expedite 
class arrangements most surprisingly. 


al 


“‘WHO’S WHO” IN RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


1. Who was persecuted because of the truth 
of his play? 

2. Who were “the authors of the forties’? 

3. What famous critic “The 
Annals of the Fatherland”? 

4. What region is vividly depicted in “The 
Demon”? 

5. What emperor gave orders to have “The 
Inspector” played? 

6. Who wrote a ballad in which 
Terrible plays a prominent part? 


wrote for 


Ivan the 


7. Who did Turgeneff say possessed all the 
chief qualities of a great critic? 

8. Who wrote “Woe from Wit’? 

9. Who was the original of “Rudy Panko”? 

10. What poet became minister to Persia 
and perished there in a tumult? 

i11. Who wrote “A Family Chronicle”? 

12. Who has been called “the father of 
modern Russian realism’? 

13. Who was the creator of Russian drama? 


ALEXANDER PUSHKIN 


14. Who wrote the 
“Prince Serebryany” ? 

15. Who is the most renowned of Little 
Russian poets? 

16. What poet deals with the life of the 
Decembrist exiles? 

17. What poet received a great ovation at 
the unveiling of the monument of Pushkin? 

18. Who-invented the word “samodur” (self 
fool) ? 

19. What poet began his public career as 
an artist? 


historical romance 


20.- Of whom was it said, “A new Gogol has 
made his appearance”? 

21. What writer ranks in 
with Pushkin and Kryloff? 

22. What poet was threatened with death 


wit and humor 


-for treason and then sent into exile? 
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3. Who became editor and proprietor of 
The Contemporary? 

24. Who 
Moscow merchants? 


25. What poet is famous for his powers of 


wrote a comedy satirizing the 


psychical analysis? 

26. Who wrote “Who in Russia Finds Life 
Good?” 

27. What poet wrote ballads describing the 
free life of the Kazaks? 

28. Who wrote a famous trilogy of historical 
plays? 

29. Who wrote “Notes from a Dead House”? 

30. What poet was rescued from serfdom 
by the wife of Nicholas TI? 


31. What writer ranks with Pushkin and 




















Tolstoy in his broad treatment of Russian life? 
32 What poet was trained in tiie school of 
engineers ? 
33. What poet has depicted noble types of 
Russian life? 


a 


TO READERS OF “THE GREAT WORLD’S 
FARM” 


BY ALICE G. M’CLOSKEY 


To every one who reads “The Great World’s 
Farm” intelligently the out-of-doors will present 
a new aspect.. In the daily walk new interests 
will appear on every side. Even a pebble is no 
longer a thing to be pushed aside carelessly 
as we go on our way. It has a past and it has 
a future. Where did it come from, and where 
is it going? The inquiries have interest for us. 

Experimental work in connection with the 
reading of this book should be largely field 
work. It is through frequent association with 
field, and wood, and roadside that we really 
come to know the great world’s farm. A few 
daily observations will require little effort, but 
bring big results, 

During April and May whenever you put on 
your hat, put pencil and note-book into your 
pocket. Records of outdoor events are a source 
of pleasure and profit. It may be well to write 
in the note-book a few headings suggested by 
reading “The Great World’s Farm.” _ 

I, PIONEER LasoreErs.—Disintegration of 
rocks, the work of pioneer laborers in the great 
world’s farm, is one of the most interesting of 
outdoor studies. You may think, as you read 
the chapter on this subject by Selina Gaye, 
that the facts are old. Make them new by 
actual observation. 

In passing a cliff or rocky hillside note the 
work of pioneer laborers. You will see fissures 
in some rocks, many that are broken, and still 
others crumbling away. Ask yourselves the 
What agents have been at work here 
—heat, frost, hammering of rain, or action of 
water? Visit a stone wall, a pebble-strewn 
field, a pebbly beach, or a brookside. Make a 
thorough study of a single stone. At first you 
may not be able to learn anything of its history. 
Persevere in your investigations as diligently 
as you would in solving a problem in mathe- 
matics. The reward of your effort is sure. 
Such questions as these will come to you: Why 
is this stone flat while others lying near are 
spherical? What has caused the variation in 
Why should one pebble have a smooth 
surface, while others are angular? If I had 
fourd this pebble farther up stream, would it 
be larger or smaller? What will be the fate 
of the pebblc« ? 


question : 


color? 
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II, Som Makers.—All the soil makers can 
not oe diseussed in this paper. Let us take for 
special study one that has an interest for every 
one with seeing eyes—the lichens. These plants 
have appealed to pedestrian, scientist, artist, 
poet. Perhnps we find in the plant world no 
better illustration of the fact that “plants grow 
where they must, not where they will.” We find 
lichens growing on rocks, trees, old fences, and 
on the earth. Sometimes the growth on stones 
will look like stains. Examine closely with a 
hand lens. As you go through a forest notice 
on which side of trees lichens grow, the north 
or south. Why? This observation is an impor- 
tant one to the traveler in an unknown wood. 

You have read that lichens secrete an acid 
used in dissolving mineral substances which 
they absorb. Their harshness and coloring are 
suggestive of the mineral food. 

A single experiment or two will help us to 
appreciate the importance of acid in plants 
on rock disintegration. Germinate some seeds 
(corn, peas, sauash) between the folds of blot- 
ting paper, keeping them moist, but not wet. 


IVAN TURGENEFF 


Root-hairs which contain acid will develop on 
the roots ot these plants, and if we touch them 
to blue litmus paper it will turn red. This is 
the 1 action of acid on blue litmus paper. The 
experiment is simple, but after you have tried 
it your interest in this phase of plant life will 
To note the effect of the acid on a 
rock, drop dilute hydrochloric (muriatic) acid 
on a piece of limestone or on a clam shell. 


increase. 
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III. Som Carriers.—Even in the city one 
can watch the effect of running water as a soil 
carrier. After a heavy rain storm we can 
watch the stream of water in the gutter. Here 
is illustrated in a small way the process that is 
going on in brooks and rivers. If it is running 
down a steep slope observe the material that 
is being carried. 

If possible one should frequently visit a creek 
or river and see its work. There we watch with 
interest the ceaseless effort of the stream to 
widen and deepen the valley. What tools does 
it use? At what season does it do its best 
work? Have you ever thought of the difference 
in the life of a young stream and one that has 
reached old age? Where do you find the 
stream current swiftest? What is the difference 
in the nature of material carried in the swift 
part of a stream? Why are the stepping-stones 
flat? 

IV. Puiant Lire.—In preparation for the 
study of plants during April and May let us 
sow a few seeds. It matters not whether they 
are sown in a flower pot or out-of-doors. In my 
window are thrifty plants growing in eggshells. 
They are there for the pleasure and profit I 
receive from their companionship. The strug- 
gle that goes on in their daily life to make the 
most of an opportunity teaches a lesson that is 
worth the learning. 

The common vegetables, such as beans, corn, 
radishes, cabbage, etc., will give material for 
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interesting observations. Take soil from differ 
ent places and note in which they thrive best. 
Watch their pretty ways as they develop from 
day to day. Keep an accurate record of the 
life of at least one plant. 

In April every one likes to be out on the 
great world’s farm. Even city folks try to 
reach a bit of wood. There they search for the 
first spring blossoms—hepaticas. Let this year 
find us all filled with the spirit of inquiry as 
we watch the plants develop. Hepaticas live 
in shady woods. Do you suppose this is the 
reason they blossom before the foliage of other 
plants deprive them of sunlight? Which ap- 
pears first in hepatica, the blossom or the new 
leaves? Is the stem of the flower hairy or 
smooth? Note the new leaves as they appear; 
on which side are they fuzzy? Observe the three 
little bracts that at first look like the calyx of 
the flower. The calyx of the hepatica looks like 
the corolla of other plants because of the color. 
How many different colors can you find in 
hepaticas near your home? Does the color seem 
to be associated with the degree of fragrance? 


Although the above suggestions for becoming 
more familiar with the great world’s farm may 
seem simple, and, to many, perhaps, hardly 
worth the while, I believe that, if followed, they 
will do much to increase the interest in outdoor 
life. They are given in preparation for further 
experiments next month, 


<2 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED 


MarcH 25-APRIL 1— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: “A Visit to Tolstoy’s 
Home.” 

Required Book: “A Survey of Russian Lit- 
erature,” chap. XII, pp. 250-263. 

Apri. 1-8— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: “Practical Studies 
in English,” Qualities of Style. 

Required Bocks: “A Survev of Russian Lit- 
erature,” chap. X to p. 195. “The Great World's 
Farm,” chaps. I and ITI. 

Aprit 8-15— | 

In THe CHAUTAUQUAN: “Saxon and Slav” tu 
“The Manchurian Question.” 

Required Book: “A Survey of Russian Lit- 
erature,” chap, X concluded. ; 


READING FOR APRIL 


15-22— 


APRIL 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
concluded. 

Required Books: “A Survey of Russian Lit- 
erature,” chap XI. “The Great World’s Farm,” 
chaps. VIII and IX, 
APRIL 22-29— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
the Russias.” 

Required Books: “A Survey of Russian Lit- 
erature,” chap. XII to p. 249. “The Great 
World's Farm,” chaps. X and XI. 

APRIL 29-May 6— 

Required Books: “A Survey of Russian Lit- 
erature,” coneluded. “The Great World’s 
Farm,” chaps. X11 and XIII. 


“Saxon and Slav” 


“The Capital of All 


ad 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES 


APRIL 1-S— 


1. Roll-call: Reports on recent events relating 
to Russia. 

2. Paper: A Great Russian Statesman, M. 
de Witte (See Scribner’s Magazine, 
March, 1901, also Review of Reviews, 
vol. XXITI, pp. 599-601.) 

3. Readings: “The People’s Theaters of Rus- 


sia (See article in Littell’s Living Age, 
December 6, 1902); selection relating to 
the theater from “Russia,” by H. H. D. 
Pierce, Atlantic Monthly, October, 1902. 

4. Pronunciation match on proper names, or 
correction of exercises as suggested in 
“Practical Studies in English.” 

5. Diseussion: The Liquor Problem in Russia 
(The circle should be divided into two 
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sections taking opposite sides of the dis- 
cussion. See “Temperance Legislation 
in Russia,” Review of Reviews, April, 
1902; Kennan’s article in The Outlook, 
January 11, 1902; E. Seller’s article in 
Contemporary Review, December, 1902; 
comment on this article in Review of 


eviews, January, 1903). 
AprIL 8-15— 
1. Roll-call: Reports on paragraphs in “High- 


ways and Byways.” 

2. Summing up by the leader of the first two 
sections of “Saxon and Slav.” 

3. Map Review: Showing the steps in the 
conquest of the Amur region. 

4. Paper: Muravieff (see “Memoirs of a Rev- 
olutionist,” pp. 184-186, also “Asiatic 
Russia,” by G. F. Wright). 

Reading: “On the Amur River,” from 
“Memoirs of a Revolutionist,” pt. ILI, 
chap. 1V. (These memoirs were first 

published in the Atlantic Monthly, 1898.) 

6. Discussion of practical observations on “The 
Great World’s Farm” (See suggestions 
in “The Round Table”). 

7. Brief Pap -s by members on Characters in 
Russian Literature, the characters to be 
guessed by the circle. These should be 
assigned at the previous meeting, and 


ou 


the pavers should give not the incidents. 


in the lives of these authors, nor the 
names of their works, but the qualities 
of character which each possessed and 
the kind of idea’ ‘which he set forth in 
his works. 

APRIL 15-22— 

1. Roll-call: Brief accounts of famous Rus- 
sian women (See the empresses of Russia, 
also articles on “Russian Women” in 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, March and April, 
1901). 

Reading: The Awakening of the Russian 
Woman (See “Memoirs of a Revolution- 
ist,” pt. 1V, chaps. VI and XIII). 

3. Paper: Alexander III, His Problems and 
His Character (See Morfill’s “History 
of Russia from Peter the Great to Nicho- 
las II:” also histories of modern Europe, 
and articles in Review of Reviews, Janu- 
ary, 1892; The Forum, vol. XVIII, p. 
396; North American Review, vol. CLIX, 
p. 735). 

4. Discussion of “Saxon and Slav,” taking up 
the several paragraphs and bringing out 
the important points. 

5. Map Review: Covering the points discussed 
in “Saxon and Slav.” 

6. Reading: Account of Prince Kropotkin’s 
Eseape from Prison (See “Memoirs of a 
Revolutionist,” pt. V, chap. V). 


po 


7. Debate: Resolved, That Russia's Expan- 
sion is a Source of Weakness Rather than 
Strength. (See bibliography, also “Im- 
pressions of Russia,” by H. C. Lodge, 
Scribner’s Magazine, May, 1902.) 

APKIL 22-29— 

1. Roll-call: Description of St. Petersburg 
types (See “In the Streets of St. Peters- 


burg,” Living Age, February 4, 1893; 
“Life in St. Petersburg,” Atlantic 
Monthly, December, 1885; “The Nevsky 


Prospect,” Scribner’s Magazine, Septem- 
ber, 1892; “Northern Russia and St. 
Petersburg,” Scribner’s Magazine, No- 
vember, 1892). 

Paper: Comparison of St. Petersburg and 
Moseow as the Two Heads of the Na- 
tional Eagle (See “Empire of the Tsars 
and the Russians,” by Leroy-Beaulieu, 
vol. II, pp. 210-215; Wallace’s “Russia,” 
chaps. XXV and XXVI, and articles by 
Henry Norman in Scribner’s Magazine, 
November and December, 1900, or chap- 
ters on St. Petersburg ard Moscow in 
“All the Russias”). 

3. Reading: Description of the Fortress of 

St. Peter and St. Paul (See “Memoirs of 
a Revolutionist,” pt. V, also published 
in the Atlantic Monthly, 1898). 

4. Map Drawing: Each member should study 
carefully the map given in THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN, then draw a rough map from 
memory, locating as many of the build- 
ings as possible. 

Pronunciation match on proper names. 

Reading: Description of the “Corps of 
rn al (See “Memoirs of a Revolution- 
ist” 

APRIL 29-May 6— 


1. Roll-eall: Let each report on the four 
Russian writers whose career and work 
have been of most interest to him or her. 

2. Question match on “ ‘Who’s Who’ in Russian 
Literature.” 

3. Discussion: Advantages and Disadvantages 
to Russia of Her Censorship of the Press, 
half of the members taking each side 
(See “Conducting a Russian Newspaper,” 
World’s Work,’ January, 1903; “The 
Future of Russia,” Atlantic Monthly, 
November, 1900; “Empire of the Tsars 
and the Russians, ” by Leroy-Beaulieu, 

V). 


ih) 


oon 


vol. IL, bk. 

4. Paper: Pobedonostseff (See Contemporary 
Review, vol. LXIII, p. 584). 

5. Reading: Selections from “A Russian 


Summer Resort,” Atlantic Monthly, Sep-: 
tember, 1893. 

6. Discussion of practical observations on “The 
Great World’s Farm.” 


Nee 
FROM THE CIRCLES 


The members of the Round Table gathered 
with unusual alacrity for the April meeting, 
and Pendragon regarded them with much ap- 
proval as he noticed the generally alert air 
which pervaded the company. “I believe you’ve 
allatouch of the spring ‘madness,’” she remarked. 


“I've a slight attack of it myself, which takes 
the form of a wild desire to get out of the 
beaten track and roam away to the ends of the 
earth. Suppose we each mention the name of 
some book or poem that especially appeals to us 
at this time of year. You know the Scriptures 
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urge us to do some things in season and out 
of season, but when it comes to our book friends 
there is a tide:in their affairs which ought to 
be taken at the flood.” 

“My favorite spring poem is Shelley’s 
‘Cloud,’” said a Florida member. “The spring 
comes early with us, and for weeks past when- 
ever I have stepped out-of-doors after a shower 
these lines have seemed to come unbidden: 


“‘T wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains under; 

And then again I dissolve it in rain, 

And laugh as I pass in thunder.’ ” 


“Yes, that is charming,” responded a Yankee 
delegate across the table, “but Lowell’s ‘Vision 
of Sir Launfal’ seems to express my sentiments 
peculiarly when he says, 


“And there’s never a leaf or blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace.’ ” 


“Oh, but you must read Sidney, Lanier’s 
‘Hymns of the Marshes,’” interposed a Mary- 
lander. 

“Or better wait till you’ve lived on the soil 
of Indiana,” said another voice. “Then you'll 
appreciate Riley’s ‘Knee-deep in June’ as you 
never did before.” 

“That is all very fine, and I sympathize with 
you,” remarked a ‘gentle Californian, “but if 
you had seen our California poppies and then 
read Sill’s ‘Field Notes’ you would understand 
what these lines mean: 


“Can I add to the poppy’s gold one bit? 
Can I deepen the sky or soften it?” 


“I’m afraid,” laughed Pendragon, “that we 
can’t allow further quotations, as our time is 
short, but let us have just the names of a few 
books and poems.” 

The following list was quickly made up: 
John Burrough’s “Wake Robin,” “Pepacton,” 
“Locusts and Wild Honey,” Thoreau’s “Wal- 
den,” Torrey’s “The Footpath Way,” poems of 
Sidney Lanier, Lowell, Wordsworth, Emily 
Dickinson, E. R. Sill, and James Whitcomb 
Riley. 

“Now,” continued Pendragon, “be sure to get 
these all down in your note-books, and when you 
go home see how many of them are in your 
libraries. Then take them all out and put them 
on the table within easy reach. Better slip a 
book-mark in where you want to consult a spe- 
cial poem or chapter, and then let these charm- 
ing writers call upon you whenever you have 
a few odd minutes. Fancy how it would 
brighten a busy day to have John Burroughs 
step into your parlor for ten minutes after 
lunch and tell you of some of the sights and 


” 


sounds that nature has made so real to him. 
We must all learn by practice what is meant 
by the ‘friendship of books.’ ” 

“T hear you’ve been making a trip to Kansas. 
Won’t you tell us something about it?” sug- 
gested an Indiana member. 

“It was really a great experience,” replied 
Pendragon. “I often think of what a Con- 
necticut friend once said to me. He had lived 
in one of the intellectual centers of that vigor- 
ous little state a large part of his life, and 
was then called to a university position in 
Minnesota. Some years later when literary 
work recalled him to New England, he re- 
marked that he had to go to Minnesota to 
become an American. 

“As I journeyed southward across those wide 
Kansas prairies I kept wishing that every East- 
erner might visit this great Western country, 
and every Northerner tread the soil of the 
sunny South. The far Westerner does come 
Fast, and the Southerner does come North, but 
the other two currents ought to be set in motion 
more than they are. Then we shall appreciate 
the great possibilities of our wonderful coun- 
try.” 

“T believe Chautauqua has done an immense 
amount to promote this national spirit,” said 
a Missourian. “I have no ties in the East, but 
when I was ready to graduate in the C. L. S. C. 
I decided to go to Chautauqua, and in my 
graduating class there I met no Jess than twenty 
persons who were at least five hundred miles 
away from home, north, south, east, and west, 
and to whom their Chautauqua visit had been 
the chief incentive for the journey. I for one 
went home with a new sense of kinship for my 
countrymen.” 

“As the Wichita delegation is unavoidably 
absent today, I can speak quite freely of my 
experiences,” continued Pendragon. “We had 
a splendid Chautauqua rally in the cozy Music 
Hall of Wichita. The ten circles of the 
town and many of their friends made a fine 
audience, and at the close of the program 
there was a chance for handshaking and the 
other pleasant features of a reception. Both 
of the circles at Winfield, thirty miles away, 
were represented, and I met also a member 
from the new circle at Augusta. The whole 
town is pervaded by the Chautauqua spirit, 
and every good work that is undertaken is 
quite sure to have the backing of the Chau- 
tauquans. As an illustration of their spirit, 
the directors of the Winfield Chautauqua As- 
sembly, who were also present, assured me that 
outside of Winfield itself, which is a small 
community, their Wichita neighbors were their 
strongest allies in the summer work. 

“This large-minded way of looking at things 
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is quite characteristic of the town. Justiy proud 
as they are of their own city, they can appre- 
ciate the ideals of their neighbors, and the 
Winfield Chautauqua, now seventeen years old 
and with a record which is a credit to all the 
people connected with it, has succeeded just 
because the Kansas Chautauquans are quick te 
recognize the possibilities of a good cause and 
help it along. You must all go to Kansas 
without fail. Our Chautauqua secretary at 
Wichita, Mrs. Piatt has charge of the Round 
Tables at the Winfield and Ottawa Assemblies, 
and this summer is to go also to the assembly 
at Old Salem, Mlinois. The Wichita Chautau- 
quans always rally to her support with enthusi- 
astic loyalty, and even the possibility of friction 
never enters into their calculations. This sum- 
mer, after doing their duty at the Winfield 
Assembly, the Wichita Chautauquans propose 
to make up a party and come to Chautauqua to 
celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Cc. L. 8. C.” 

Pendragon next introduced one of the South- 
ern members, saying as he did so: “The Chau- 
tauqua altruistic spirit is being very happily 
expressed by the circle at Corinth, Mississippi, 
and I want you to hear from their delegate.” 

The secretary, Miss Mary H. Phillips, re- 
sponded as follows: “The Corinth Chautauqua 
Reading Circle is surely the most wide-awake, 
enthusiastic circle in the list. With a member- 
ship of twelve, we meet every week, rain or 
shine, and every member comes with a good 
lesson and a store of thoughtful ideas. There 
is not a laggard in the number. We have had 
a desperate tussle with Russian names, and have 
had several pronunciation contests. A few 
weeks ago the circle was tendered a charming 
reception by Mrs. James Holley, the guests 
present were delighted with the program and 
the work being done by the circle. 

“The Chautauqua Cirele has organized or 
established reading tables in three of the manu- 
factories here. A committee of three is ap- 
pointed weekly to collect the papers and other 
literature and to take them to these establish- 
ments for the benefit of the employees. 

“There is a plan on foot now for starting a 
public library. This would result in much real 
good to the people. We hope to see much last- 
ing good come from the efforts of the Chau- 
tauqua Reading Circle.” 

“The Virgil Circle, of Binghamton, New 
York,” said Pendragon, “shows what even the 
busiest young people can do with the help of 
a wise leader. It ought to inspire some of 
us to go and do likewise. Let me quote from 
a bright little report sent me by one of these 
young girls: 

“‘The initials of the C. L. S. C. might well 


stand for chatter, laughier, study, and cake, 
when applied to Virgil Circle. This. circle 
started three years ago with seven members. 
We are now just twenty-one. The ‘chatter and 
laughter’ are still heard, but the ‘study’ has 
grown deeper, broader, and more earnest, as 
is befitting to our years. The ‘cake’ is not 
despised, as our social evenings plainly show. 
Our first year we did nothing but devour our 
reading. Last year we began noticing things 
more, and broadening out, each one striving 
for credits which were given for current events, 
required reading, attendance, search questions, 
ete., the side having the smaller number at the 
end of the year giving a banquet to the other. 
This year we count the credits each month, 
the losing side providing some entertainment 
for the evening. ‘Paul Revere’s Ride’ was 
illustrated one evening by three ghostly figures 
in white, whose startling acts and gestures 
would certainly have turned that worthy gen- 
tleman back had he seen them.’ 

“But I see that the leader of this circle, Mrs. 
Whipple, is here,” observed Pendragon, “and 
[ want her to tell us more of the interesting 
work of these young people.” 

“Our monthly social meetings above men- 
tioned have been a very valuable feature of our 
circle,” replied Mrs. Whipple, “for they have 
developed originality, and, as sometimes the 
members are allowed to bring their friends, the 
work has spread. We have enjoyed the ‘Studies 
in English’ very much. In ‘Descriptive Writing” 
they were given ten minutes for each to write 
a description of her right-hand neighbor—after- 
ward guessing the subject of each paper. We 
also tried a description of our courthouse and 
the square on which it stands, giving ‘color,” 
‘motion,’ and ‘sound,’ This brought out many 
amusing incidents. In ‘Narration’. we had a 
Chautauqua story. Three who had been to 
Chautauqua gave a description of the grounds, 
three old members wrote a history of the C. L. 
S. C., and told how they would explain Chau- 
tauqua to a person who had never heard of it. 
The new members gave an account of their 
beginnings with the work, the class to which 
they belong, their room in Alumni Hall, ete. 
In connection with ‘Spoken Discourse’ we had 
a debate on ‘Resolved, That life in a large 
town or small city is preferable to life in the 
country.’ They had judges from outside the 
circle, -and each side gathered statistics and 
other information with great enthusiasm. The 
negative won; but the affirmative consoled thep- 
selves with the fact that they ‘had had ‘the 
experience anyway.’ The Chautauqua pronun- 
ciation lists have been a great help, and the 
difficulties with Russian words grows less as 
we approach them.” 
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Pendragon took up a letter fiom his budget 
on the table, remarking, “You remember last 
fall that Mr. Z. L. White, of Columbus, Ohio, 
organized a fine large circle among the em- 
ployees in his store. He reports that the mem- 
bers have kept up their interest most creditably, 
ard that he is having maps of the various coun- 
tries studied posted up in different parts ot 
the store to facilitate the reader’s study of 
geography. Brief quotations from the authors 
studied are also posted in this way. One can 
imagine what pleasant little centers for discus- 
sion these map and quotation bulletin boards 
will become. The circle holds five-minute ses- 
sions once a week at the close of business, so 
that all may compare notes and encourage each 
other. 

“I am happy also to have a letter from Mr. 
Francis Wilson,” added Pendragon. “You 
know he is one of the vice-presidents of the 
Class of 1904, and has had a ecirele in connec- 
tion with his opera company ever since. The 
distractions of traveling do not interfere with 
his studies in the least, and every Friday after- 
noon his circle holds its Round Table and dis- 
cusses the week’s reading with enthusiasm. In 
this letter he says, ‘We signed an appreciative 
mete today to Mr. Joy. His Shaftesbury tribute 
amade us sit up and applaud.’ 

“fAmother type of C. L. S. C. leader who 

~ean’t be mentioned too often is the public- 
‘ spirited minister. Here is the report of a 
fine, .strong circle in the Plymouth Methodist 
\Rpiscopal Church of Buffalo, New York. They 
have found it best to meet in the afternoon, 
and so the circle is necessarily composed of 
women, but once a month they hold an evening 
session, when THE CHAUTAUQUAN articles are 
made the basis of the program. The men attend 
this evening session, avd fird time to study 
carefully the ‘Saxon and Slav’ through the 
pages of the magazine, and they show a growing 
interest in the meetings. The plan seems to be 
a very effective one for a busy city church. 
Dr. W. C. Wilbor, the pastor of the church, 
has, by reason of the Methodist itinerary sys- 
tem, been able to build up strong circles in 
many places. He has formed them successfully 
in his parishes at Le Roy, New York, Richmond 
Avenue, Buffalo, Olean and Hornellsville, New 
York, and now at Plymouth Church in Buffalo. 

“There are so many of us present today, and 
you all look so interesting,” continued Pen- 
dragon, as he surveyed the assembly, “that I 
wish we could have some brief reports from a 
good many. Give what you feel is the strong 
point of your circle. Suppose we start with 
Idaho.” ‘ 


“Our circle is at Caldwell,” replied the dele- 
gate. “It is a town of two thousand people, 
and we cal]] ourselves by the'name of our state, 
‘Gem of the Mountains.’ We have one 1902, 
but are chiefly members of the Class of 1906. 
As we are all women, we belong to the Idaho 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. We enjoy the 
pleasant relationship, and it enables us to bring 
the helpful influences of Chautauqua before 
other clubs. We have tested the ‘Studies in 
English’ by writing papers as directed, and 
have had one debate where our forces were 
very evenly divided. It was concerning the 
respective merits of the old Mediterranean 
nations and those bordering the Atlantic today. 
We can report some altruistic service also, for 
we have a village improvement society, and are 
working especially in behalf of our free li- 
brary.” 

“We have been having such good meetings 
this year that we feel we must tell The Round 
Table about them,” said the Ladonia, Texas, 
member, as she rose to her feet. “We meet 
every Saturday afternoon from 2:30 to 5, and 
are taking the regular course supplemented by 
definite Bible study work under Chautauqua 
direction. We have no public library, but 
through our own membership have access to 
about fifteen hundred standard books. The 
first of the year we bought the famous trilogy 
of Sienkiewicz, and have found it very helpful. 
We have been instrumental in organizing two 
circles, and shall be glad to correspond with an 
isolated reader. We have had one delightful 
social meeting this year, when we had a sort 
of ‘return to nature’ celebration, giving reci- 
tations, quotations, conundrums, ete., which 
brought back the days of our youth.” 

“May I venture a remark?” said Pendragon. 
“You Ladonia people are such an indefatigable 
set that I fancy your next step will be to let 
those well-used private libraries break bounds, 
and each contribute something to start a public 
one. What a splendid chance you have. I’ve 
no doubt you will improve it all in good time.” 


<2 


ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS 
“SAXON AND SLAV’—MARCH 


1, Four thousand—five thousand meters. 2. 
Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt in 1798-99 was 
preliminary to a probable invasion of India. 
Egyptian campaign failed. 3. Gladstone wished 
to keep England: out of foreign entanglements. 
It was charged that be was even willing to see 
his country humiliated abroad, if only atten- 
tion might be centered on reform at home. His 
policy’ in’ marked contrast to that of Disraeli. 
4. See text of treaty in Review of Reviews, 
April, 1902. 5. Five years. 








Wallace’s “Russia” is one of the “required 
books” recommended in the Chautauqua Special 
Course on Russia, along with Rambaud’s “His- 
tory” and Leroy-Beaulieu’s “Empire of the 
Tzars and the Russians.” This special course 
was prepared by Isabel F. Hapgood, the well- 
known writer on Russian topics, and the subject 
is outlined in stated reading lessons, with nota- 
tions, full bibliographies, and other helps which 
provide the only thorough study of Russia 
obtainable in English. The recognition of Mr. 
Wallace’s book as one of the three most valu- 
able books on the subject in this course is a 
commendation to which the reviewer has nothing 
to add. The author is fair-minded, writes from 
personal investigation, and presents his subject 
by topics, including The Village Priest; A 
Peasant Family of the Old Type; The Mir, or 
Village Community; Towns and Mercantile 
Classes; The Imperial Administration; The 
New Local Self-Government; Proprietors of 
the Modern School; The Noblesse; Social 
Classes; Among the Heretics; Pastoral Tribes 
of the Steppes; St. Petersburg and European 
Influence; Church and State; The Crimean 
War and Its Consequences; The Serfs; The 
New Law Courts; Territorial Expansion and 
the Eastern Question. F. C. B. 


By D. Mackenzie Wallace, M.A., 


[ “Russia.” 
member of the Imperial Russian Geographical 


Society. Large 12mo. $2.00. New York: 


Henry Holt & Co.] 


The author of the current “Practical Studies 
in English” in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, Mr. B. A. 
Heydrick, is also the author of an exceedingly 
helpful little book called “How to Study Lit- 
erature.” We consider Mr. Heydrick’s work in 
these lines peculiarly valuable. His teaching 
qualities have developed through experience, 
and he is able to put results of that experience 
into such form that others may benefit by it. 
The volume at hand is a guide to the intensive 
study of literary masterpieces. Outlines are 
given for the study of six types: epic, lyric, and 
drama in poetry, fiction, essay, and oration in 
prose. For teachers and home students we do 
not know of a better book. F. C. B. 

(“How to Study Literature.” By B. A. Hey- 
drick. 75 cents, postpaid. New York: Hinds 
& Noble.] 


It will particularly interest C. L. S. C. readers 
of the course this year to know that they can 
find in the Cambridge Poets Edition (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) complete and thoroughly service- 
able volumes of the works of Alfred Tennyson 
and Robert Browning. The volumes in this 
edition are all edited by scholars, and each con- 
tains a portrait of the poet, a biographical 
sketch, and mapy valuable notes and indexes. 
The volume on Tennyson is edited by W. J. 
Rolfe, and that on Browning by Horace E. 
Scudder. A volume on William Wordsworth, 
edited by A. J. George, is in preparation. The 
Tennyson and Wordsworth cost, each, in cloth, 
$2.00, half calf, $3.50. Browning, cloth, $3.00, 
half calf, $5.00. L. E. V. 


Mr. Pancoast’s name upon the title page of 
any work on English literature is warrant 
enough that this work is a valuable contribution 
to the field of letters, and his recent “Standard 
English Prose: Bacon to Stevenson” will be 
found a most satisfactory addition to the library 
shelves as well as an excellent text for school 
or college. The aim has been to give at least 
one complete and adequate example of an 
author’s writings, so that when we have done 
we may gain some real conception of what that 
author stands for in literature and in life. Of 
course this means that even in a book of 676 
pages many names well known in literature 
must be omitted, but the resulting gain of a 
more thorough and complete appreciation of 
the spirit and purpose of such writers as are 
presented is more than compensation for the loss 
of a few lesser lights. The men speak to us 
through their works and we are spared the 
wearisome catalogue of dates and non-essential 
details from their lives that so often crowd out 
the more vital matter of their writings. The 
appended notes furnish the reader with such 
assistance as is needed for a full understanding 
of the text. After the seventy-four selections 
from thirty-five authors follows an appendix of 
brief extracts from writers before the time of 
Bacon to serve as specimens of language and 
style which were used in the earlier period. 

A. 8. H. 

[“Standard English Prose: Bacon to Steven- 
son.” Selected and edited by Henry S. Pan- 
coast. New York: Henry Holt & Co.] 


! 
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Now a history of literature may be reliable: 
it may in addition to this be practical as a text 
for the student both in the classroom and out 
of it; some go even beyond this and are found 
interesting; now and again one is actually sym- 
pathetic with its subject; once in a long, long 
time we are blessed with one that gives soul 
and spirit to the catalogue of facts, that sets 
men, alive, before our eyes, that makes plain 
to us purpose and reason as well as result. It 
may. be fulsome praise to say that all these 
things are accomplished in Dr. Simonds’s “Stu- 
dent’s History of English Literature,” for the 
book has its faults, yet it unifies, organizes, 
vitalizes its material in a way that disposes one 
to forget the faults in the successes. At least 
it is one of the newer order of books of this 
kind—an order which humanizes what has 
hitherto been mostly only catalogued. The 
literature of a period is treated as the direct 
result of the modifying influence of conditions 
and events upon the makers of literature, so 
that the book is, in a way, a history of England 
—but only as literature itself is a history of 
life. In like manner the details of an author’s 
life are given only as they are of importance 
in their effect upon what he wrote. The com- 
parison and inter-relations of contemporaries 
is a further commendable feature, and the “Sug- 
gestions for Study” following the more impor- 
tant writers point the way, by suggestions for 
supplementary reading, bibliographies, direc- 
tions, and questions, toward an understanding 
of both breadth and depth in the literature. In 
places the author wanders from his excellent 
purpose of weeding out extraneous material, 
and perhaps the “Suggestions for Study” some- 
times ask too much of the student, but this last 
is easy of remedy, and one can only feel glad 
that one has “found” the book. A. 8. H. 

[“A Student’s History of English Literature.” 
By William Edward Simonds, Ph.D. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 


From “A Text-Book of Commercial Geography.” 


J..S. Montgomery has written an excellent 
monograph on John Ruskin, in which he not 
only pays tribute to the man, but expounds and 
praises many of the teachings of the great 
scholar. Many of the thoughts are full of 
strength and beauty. A few extracts from the 
little book may well be quoted: “The world is 
filled with gifts good and perfect, but the 
richest products of any age are conscience, love, 
and ideals. Humanity is the first and last of 
his sermon. Often it is to live in peace with 
God we must live in enmity with man. He 
was more concerned about earth’s hell than the 
hell to come. Reality and ideality must reach 


after divine things.” B. 
35. 


[“John Ruskin.” By J. 8. Montgomery. 
Cincinnati: Jennings & Pye.] 


In his “Text-Book of Commercial Geography” 
Mr. Adams makes a valuable contribution to 
modern methods of education. The subject is 
a tremendous one, and the author has shown 
his wisdom by presenting only the dominating 
features of commerce and industry.: “The facts 
of commerce are treated as the effects of con- 
ditions that determine the quality and the quan- 
tity of trade.” After a few introductory chap- 
ters giving a natural basis and a survey of 
the field each country or region is treated by 
itself, products being introduced with the 
country when they are especially prominent. 
The numerous maps, pictures, and statistics are 
well-chosen, authoritative and instructive. 

A. 8 H. 

[“A Text-Book of Commercial Geography.” 
By Cyrus C, Adams, B.A., F.A.G.S. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.]} 


Somehow the title, “A Woman’s Hardy Gar- 
den,” well chosen though it is, does not prepare 
one for the book. Does working and living 
in such a garden so enrich the worker that in the 
long evenings she can sit down to a first liter- 


D. Appleton & Co. 


THRESHING WHEAT IN RUSSIA 
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ary venture and write so pleasingly as this? 
For the style of this book is smooth and 
rhythmical and finely done, and of the heart. 
Yet it is only the setting down of facts learned 
by life-long experience among the flowers and 
shrubs. It tells not of hothouse growths, but 
of hardy growing things—annuals, biennials, 
perennials, and a few bedding-out plants, of 
how to plant, transplant, protect, and propa- 
gate. It makes us long to do it—and we are 
not a woman either, and so are not invited, not 
specifically, at least. It is something of a 
regret that the writer seems to care for only 
the formal, “right-angled,” almost conventional 
garden which is too much a perversion of 
nature to be wholly sound. Yet all the rest is 
true and sane and healthful, and it should help 
many a dwarfed and artificial nature a step 
toward the fuller, broader way of living. The 
volume is freely and artistically illustrated with 
photographs from life and with numerous maps 
A; 8:3; 

By Helena 
The 


and plots. 

[“A Woman’s Hardy Garden.” 
Rutherford Ely. $1.75 net. New York: 
Maemillan Co.] 


As to the value of Professor Hodge’s “Nature 
Study and Life” as a text for grade and sum- 
mer schools we must turn to the host of indorse- 
ments from those who know. For we do not. 
That is, we are not versed in the delicate and 
exacting technical requirements of this field, 
but if this book is read by. real, live children 
they will be interested in it, and if they are 
interested in it they will, before they know it, 
gain an astonishingly wide yet trustworthy 
knowledge of the insect, animal, and plant 
world that lies at their hand. And it does far 
more and far better. It seems self-evident that 
a book on nature should be both natural and 
full of fife: on the contrary most of them have 
been about as natural as a wax rose and as full 
of life as a multiplication table. The present 
volume seems almost revolutionary—it is “na- 
ture study and life.” Nature, shown in relation 
to the life of man, is brought alive before the 
pupil, in schoolroom or out-of-doors, as it is in 
the “Nature Study” articles runnjng in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, and in accordance with the 
awakening beginning to spread among educators 
in general. But this text is a pioneer, and will 
be both impulse and means to the furtherance 
of the movement. It is even much more than 
this, for it opens a pew world to the average 
adult as well as to the child, since most of us 
have had neither incentive nor guidance to the 
mystery and charm that we ignore and lose 
through all our life. A. 8. H. 

[“Nature Study and Life.” By Clifton F. 
Hodge. $1.50. Boston: Ginn & Co.] 


From “ Dog Town.” Macmillan Co, 


WADDLES BAYING THE OWLS 


“Dog Town” is not a happy or euphonious 
title for what is in reality one of the best, if not . 
the very best, of recent stories of animals. The 
attractive binding and illustrations, however, 
soon induce one to read this story of some 
remarkably clever dogs, and as the pictures are 
from real life the interest is increased. The 
book will prove both helpful and entertaining. 

B. 

[“Dog Town.” By Mabel Osgood Wright. 

$1.50. New York: The Macmillan Co.] 


Instinctively, on the mention of John Bur- 
roughs, we turn in our mind to green fields and 
shady woods and the things that live and grow 
therein—and with good reason. Yet Mr. Bur- 
roughs is the apostle of more than the outdoor 
world—of human life and literature as well as 
of the life of flowers and bugs and birds. In 
no one of the eighteen essays (some of them 
from the Atlantic and Century) gathered under 
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the title “Literary Values and Other Papers” is 
nature, in the narrower sense of the word, made 
the subject of discussion, yet in every one of 
them we‘find the flavor that comes only from 


one who has lived under the sky and who has- 


loved the quiet world of nature as well as the 
noisy world of men. It is natural that Thoreau, 
Gilbert White, Emerson, and Whitman should 


Rey, 
af 
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both Northern and Southern. They are very 
real, lovable people, none the less, and it would 
be hard to name a more charming and sympa- 
thetic sketch of the Southern gentleman of the 
old school than Richard Horn, Oliver’s father. 
He is perhaps the most winning personality 
among all the fascinating people who live in the 
pages of the book, and in its portrayal a caress- 
ing touch is manifested which 
captivates at once. The hero is a 
Southern boy of artistic tenden- 
cies, and his development through 
misunderstanding and labor for 
his daily bread is carefully worked 
out. The perfect, clear-cut Eng- 
lish, united with unusual descrip- 
tive powers, the sustained interest, 
the healthy tone—these things are 
a relief to the reader wearied by 
sensational, historical, and morbid 
problem-novels. M. K. 8. 
[“The Fortunes of Oliver Horn.” 
By F. Hopkinson Smith, $1.50. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. ] 


It seems to the writer that a 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


FROM “LIFE OF HELEN KELLER,” BY HERSELF 


be given an essay each—they help link in our 
minds the man of letters with the man of the 
woods, and we go on very willingly into liter- 
ature, ethics, philosophy, always with the feeling 
of reading in the open air. Breadth and fair- 
ness and kindness characterize the treatment, 
though often the opinions advanced are almost 
startlingly decided—radical, perhaps. To me 
the chief value and charm—there are many 
others—lie in this opportunity to see men and 
life and letters through the eyes of one who 
is essentially the man of out-of-doors. 
A. 8. H. 

[“Literary Values and Other Papers.” By 
John Burroughs. $1.10 net. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.] 


In “The Fortunes of Oliver Horn,” F. Hop- 
kinson Smith has added another delightful 
book to those productions which have won so 
many ardent admirers. The artistic perception 
that we have learned to associate with his work, 
whether, in words or more tangible colors, has 
never been more strikingly evinced. The scenes 
are laid in a Southern city just before the war, 
and in that little New York circle which strug- 
gled through the early days of American art. 
The lack of comprehension, approaching nar- 
rowness, that existed between the North and 
South is forcibly drawn, although Mr. Smith 
shows us only the best side of his characters, 


considerable amount of captious 
criticism has been given to “The 
Pit,” by the late Frank Norris. Comparison 
with “The Octopus,” the first book of a pro- 
posed trilogy styled “the epic of the wheat,” 
is inevitable, but it would appear to be short- 
sighted judgment which declares one to be more 
powerful than the other. If the same manner 
had characterized each book, criticism of effec- 
tiveness would be better grounded. Nowhere 
have we found such a picture of the domination 
of the American speculative instinct and prac- 
tice in nature’s production as Norris paints 
in “The Pit.” Nor can we admit that Chicago 
atmosphere has been misrepresented or bung- 
lingly presentetl. The sacrifice of a wife—a 
contradictory creature, real at least so far as 
masculine ideals of the day conceive the posi- 
tion of the American woman—heightens the 
tragedy of business. Stronger fiction than this, 
in our opinign, has not been produced by writers 
of this generation in America. F. C. B. 
[“The Pit.” By Frank Norris. $1.50. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co.] 


It is by the author of “Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch,” is “Lovey Mary,” and Mrs. 
Wiggs herself reappears in its pages to amuse 
us with her rich, unconscious humor, and make 
us better for her homely philosophies of cheer 
and unselfishness and love. So the book needs 
no introduction, for Mrs. Wiggs has a wide cir- 
cle of friends. Alice Caldwell Hegan is Alice 
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Hegan Rice now, but Mrs. Wiggs is still Mrs. 
Wiggs, and that is warrant enough for the book. 
A new interest is introduced in “Lovey Mary,” 
who runs away from an orphan asylum with her 
beloved little Tommy and takes refuge in the 
Cabbage Patch from the child’s outcast mother. 
We learn a deal of “Lovey Mary” from this 
little sketch with its relieving touches of the 
pathetic, and we learn to love her and rejoice 
keenly in her final happiness. Now and then 
we find an expression used by “Billy Baxter” 
or one worn rather threadbare on the vaudeville 
stage, yet not sufficiently often to impair the 
peculiar originality of the quaint and taking 
humor. It is a charming little book, is “Lovey 
Mary.” A. 8. H. 

[“Lovey Mary.” By Alice Hegan Rice. With 
eighteen illustrations by Florence Scovel Shinn. 
$1.00. New York: The Century Co.] 


“The Doffed Coronet,” by the author of “The 
Martyrdom of an Empress,” is a rather conglom- 
erate story, opening in Egypt at the time of the 
Arabi Pasha Rebellion and closing in a vine- 
covered house somewhere in New York. Thrill- 
ing adventures in sandstorms and subterranean 
passages, intrigues with wily Turks and check- 
mates by a clever and rather omniscient woman 
make up the Eastern phases of the tale. The 
happiest part of the book, however, is that 
which tells of the brave attempt of the writer 
and her husband after their loss of wealth to 
make a place for themselves in America. One 
feels a sincerity here, though it does leave 
the impression that many of the butchers, wait- 
ers, and grocers of New York City are sub- 
merged noblemen who will not declare their 
glory. M. C. D. 

[“The Doffed Coronet, a Love Story.” By 
the author of “The Martyrdom of an Empress.” 
$2.25. New York: Harper & Bros.] 


“Almost” is the word in one’s mind when one 
lays down “The Coast of Freedom,” for the 
writer’s real power is robbed of its best attain- 
ment by a certain crude workmanship in the 
handling of plot-elements and an unfortunate 
tendency toward a kind of impressionistic “fine 
writing.” The tale has for central figure Cap- 
tain William Phips, the “first self-made Amer- 
ican,” seeker for treasure in the Spanish Main, 
governor of Massachusetts Colony, and a cool 
head and dominating spirit in the wild times of 
the witchcraft craze, The technical hero is 
Roger Verring, a Puritan lad broadening from 
the old belief, and the story tells of his finally 
successful adventures in behalf of the “Maid,” 
whom the noble-born villain pursues with intent 
to gain her English inheritance through her 
murder. He is well drawn, this same villain, 
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and so is Captain Phips; and the half-fanatic 
Puritans are convincing enough, though Cotton 
Mather is perhaps overdone in his fanaticism. 
The hero is rather captivating as a lad, but 
his later possibilities are left largely unde- 
veloped, while the heroine somehow does not 
prove her right to all the traits and qualities 
cast to her part. There is too much deseription, 
particularly in the first half, and there are 
places overly romantic, and phrases that are 
positively lurid, and quite often a sentence con- 
fusing from the tardy appearance of the verb- 
object. Yet there are occasional keen psycho- 
logical insights, and on the whole the characters 
are real and the tale one to hold the interest. It 
is good, and it is a promise of something excel- 
lent to come. A. 8. H. 
[“The Coast of Freedom: A Romance of 
the Adventurous Times of the First Self-Made 
American.” By Adele Marie Shaw. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co.] ‘ 


“The Essays of Elia” have recently been is- 
sued in a new and artistic volume, uniform 
with other notable works of literature which 
comprise the Century classics. B. 

[“Essays of Elia.” By Charles Lamb. $1.25. 
New York: The Century Co.] 


Let no one mistake “Grimm Tales Made Gay” 
for a lively commentary for children. The 
humorous trav- 
estiesare in fact 
only for the 
elder people, 
but by them will 
be hugely en- 
joyed. Poor Mr. 
Grimm would 
searcely recog- 
nize his ancient - 
fairy tales, so 
transformed in 
this volume of 
satirical rhyme. 
This merry lit- 
tle book is writ- 
ten in the de- 3 
lightful style 
that has won 
Mr. Caryl such 
widespread 
popularity among readers of lighter verse. B. 

[“Grimm Tales Made Gay.” By Guy Wet- 
more Caryl. $1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.] 


| a 


OWEN SEAMAN 


Author of “Borrowed Plumes.” 


Holt & Co. 


Henry 


Perhaps the most satisfactory of all biogra- 
phies of Thoreau is a recent work on “His Home, 
Friends, and Books,” by Annie Russell Marble. 
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This book is above the usual style of biogra- 
phies, not merely describing the bare facts of 
Thoreau’s life, but giving a well rounded idea 
of his times and the environments and influences 
that made up his life. Thoreau was so little 


appreciated during his lifetime that Mrs. Mar- 
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notable editions of the past year to short-story 
literature. These clever tales are strong and 
unique, and, so far, the most brilliant work of 
Miss Daskam. The tragedies of artistic tem- 
peraments are the themes. B. 
[Whom the Gods Destroyed.” By Josephine 
Dodge Daskam. $1.25. 
New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. } 


Two books that read with 
the fascination of a novel 
relating facts stranger 
than fiction are the “Stories 
of Authors’ Loves.” Writ- 
ten in a style quite her 
own, Miss Laughlin has 
contributed one of the most 
entertaining books of the 
year concerning literary 
people. And yet while ab- 
sorbingly interested in 
these heart histories, we 
would rather the immoral 
behavior of some of our 
idols had not been so fully 
exploited. We are expected 
to know the private lives 
of those whose profession 
it is to teach and preach, 
but unless held up for 
warning and reproof, why 
dwell upon the liaisons of 
those whom it is unneces- 
sary to know, except 
through the literature they 
have given to the world? 
Herein lies the harmful ef- 
fect of certain portions of 
this book. The unholy 
unions of George Eliot, 
Shelley, and Byron are 
spoken of not only with 
complacency, but, in some 
instances, with positive ap- 
proval. Miss Laughlin’s 
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FRONTISPIECE FROM “THE TURQUOISE CUP” 
BY ARTHUR COSSLETT SMITH 


ble’s comprehensive study will he!p us better to 
understand a character that is now ranked as 
ore of the great forces of American literature. 
The book is illustrated with portraits and pho- 
togravures of scenes about Concord. B. 

[“Thoreau, His Home, Friends, and Books.” 
Py Annie Russell Marble. ¢2.00. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.] 


“Whom the Gods Destroyed” is one of the few 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


AND “ THE DESERT,” 


palliation of Shelley is not 
only uncalled for, bat amus- 
ing. His acts are condoned 
because he never “grew up.” 
Just why a distinction should be made between 
Shelley, who is considered merely a “naughty 
boy,” and any other married man who elopes with 
another woman, it is difficult to know. The de- 
fense of Byron’s amours enlists our sympathy 
instead for Lady Byron, who so long maintained 
a dignified silence before the world. It is per- 
nicious to idealize the guilty loves of the great 
who are capable of the same misdeeds as other 


men. The author who is most severely rated 
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for the conduct of his love affair is Thoreau, 
and he is condemned not because of a low moral 
standard, but for holding tvo fine and critical 
an attitude towards sentiment. When we con- 
cider the number of authors whose love affairs 
were ideally pure and happy, we are glad to 
find in the “Stories of Authors’ Loves” so few 
whose lives were moral wrecks. B. 
[“Stories of Authors’ Loves.” By Clara 


Laughlin. $2.50. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 


cott Co.] 


“Masters in Music” is the title under which 
exceedingly valuable monographs are being pub- 
lished monthly by Bates & Guild Co., Boston. 
We have had oceasion frequently to recommend 
this company’s series on “Masters in Art,” and 
the new series is of the same high grade. The 
first three issues have been devoted to Mozart, 
Chopin, and Gounod respectively. Each bears 
a first-class frontispiece photograph of the 
“master,” a biographical sketch, authoritative 
reviews of the composer, an annotated list of 
compositions, and bibliography, besides thirty- 
two pages of selected music. 20 cents per 
number, $2.00 per year. B. 


John C. van Dyke has written so much that 
is valuable on the subject of art that the little 
monograph on Italian painting is exceedingly 
welcome. The book is artistically designed and 
illustrated by beautiful photographs. B. 

{“Italian Painting.” By John C. van Dyke. 
Boston and New York: Elson & Co.] 


“Dorothy Dainty” is the appropriate name 
of a little girl whose mild adventures are the 
subject of a story by Amy Brooks. The book is 
well written, and, though ordinarily bound, con- 
tains artistic illustrations by the author. All 
who are interested in Dorothy’s story will be 
glad to know that a sequel is promised entitled 
“Dorothy’s Playmates.” 4 B.: 

[“Dorothy Dainty.” By Amy Brooks.  .80. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.] 


A charming series of children’s books which 
have been published this season is entitled “The 
Golden Hours Series.” While not in any way 
following the conventional “goody-goody” story, 
they are written in a style for the little people 
that proves the authors have discovered it is 
possible to entertain while they instruct. Espe- 
cially good are “Frisky,” a dog story, by Clar- 
ence Hawkes; “The Wonder Ship,” not a fairy 
tale, but a delightfully humorous story of an 
unexpected trip of the Bunchberry Twins; 
“Daisies and Digglesses,” by Evelyn Raymond, 
is a story of the mission of flowers in the city, 
and what resulted from a bunch of daisies that 
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reached 2 child in the tenements. “Mollie,” by 
Barbara Yechton, is a plucky little girl whose 
experiences will prove equally interesting to 
boy and girl readers. “The Child and the 
Tree” cleverly combines a lesson in nature with 
a well-told story. Other books in this series 
are “A Little Dusky Hero,” “How the Twins 
Captured a Hessian,” “The I Can School,” “Miss 
de Peyster’s Boy,” {Whispering Tongues.” 
The majority of the books in this series are 
attractively bound and illustrated. B. 
[“The Golden Hours Series.” 
York: 


50 each. New 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.] 


One of the year’s classics for children is “A 
Pocketful-of Posies,” an exquisitely written and 
illustrated book of rhymes. The verses have 
a charm and sprightliness about them that will 
interest many “grown-ups” as well as the little 
ones. The idea of telling a story of the child’s 
life through the day and year is effectively 
carried out in short and simple verse. The 
theme is a most attractive one, and Mrs. Brown 
has handled it in her usual artistic style. B. 


[“A Pocketful of Posies.” By Abbe Farwell 
Brown. $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.] 


There has always been since the Bible became 
the property of the people a “Bible for Chil- 
dren,” a treasure of chosen stories, warnings 
and precepts, kept not in printed form, but in 
mothers’ hearts for little children. Now, how- 
ever, this long-used Bible has been put by a 
wise and reverent woman into an attractively 
bound and beautifully illustrated book, The 
King James’s Version has been kept throughout 
except where a necessary historical’ connection 
has been condenspd into a few worils. In the 
Old Testament, genealogivs, repetitions, minute 
details concerning the laws, sacrifi¢e, and the 
temple, and histories of Canaanitish wars have 
been omitted, leaving a clear and continuous 
story. The greatest gain has been in the New 
Testament, where by a skilful arrangement of 
the history of our Lord’s life from the four 
gospels the story is brought with a new force 
and beauty even to those who have long been 
familiar with every detail. The whole book 1s, 
however, more than an adaptation of the Bible 
for children. It is in a way the gift to them 
of the newer thought and eriticism, which, 
recognizing that all parts of the Bible are not 
equally valuable, have made it possible to give 
in a form freed from all the confusing elements 
the vital truths of our religion. M. C. D. 

[“The Bible for Children.” Compiled by 
Mrs. Joseph B. Gilder. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co.] 
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The title “The Spirit of the Ghetto,” which 
Mr. Hutchins Hapgood has given his book de- 
scribing the “peculiar” people as they are found 
in the Hester street region of New York, is a 
happy one. The book is certainly more than 
a collection of photographs snapped some Fri- 
day morning in the crowded street-market. It 
contains a series of character studies resulting 
from a sympa- 
thetic and inti- 
mate knowledge 
of the everyday 
life of the men 
and women who 
are at the cen- 
ter of the in- 
tense and busy 
life of the 
Ghetto. These 
studies reveal 
to us the com- 
pleteness and 
self - sufficiency 
of this commu- 
nity, which does 
not consist of 
isolated frag- 
ments torn out 
of Europe and 
dropped into 
the East Side, 
but which is a self-centered community having 
its own amusements, newspapers, and social 
customs The book also 1.veals to us the pro- 
cess by which the old life of centuries is 
absorbing the new modern city life and develop- 
ing out of this new and old social conditions 
unique and unexpected. M. C. D. 

[“The Spirit of the Ghetto.” By Mr. Hutch- 
ins Hapgood. $1.35. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Co.] 


The subjects which are discussed in the “Self 
and Sex Series” of little books are vital to men 
and women from birth to death. The questions 
dealt with in “What a Young Boy Ought to 
Know,” “What a Young Girl Ought to Know,” 
“What a Young Man Ought to Know,” and 
“What a Young Woman Ought to Know” are 
always being asked, and if they are not an- 
swered frankly and delicately, as in these 
manuals, they will be answered in vicious and 
corrupt ways. The books for men are written 
by Dr. Sylvanus Stall, and those for women by 
Dr. Mary Wood-Allen. Beginning with the 
complete life story of a plant, in language 
suitable for boys and girls of tender years, 
the writers trace the wonderful story of sex 
and the reproduction of life through the animal 
world up to the human family. The much- 
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needed information as to what a human being 
is and how he came to be has seldom been put 
so adequately and delicately as in these little 
books. L. E. V. 
[“The Self and Sex Series for Men and 
Women.” By Sylvanus Stall, D.D., and Mrs, 
Mary Wood-Allen, M.D. $1.00 per volume. 
Philadelphia: The Vir Publishing Co.] 


Funk & Wagnalls. 


FROM “ THE SPIRIT OF THE GHETTO,” BY HUTCHINS HAPGOOD 


“Chips, Fragments, and Vestiges” is the title 
of an interesting collection of verse of all kinds 
from the pen of “Gail Hamilton” (Mary Abby 
Dodge), arranged by her sister, H. Augusta 
Dodge. The selections comprise just what the 
title indicates—little rhymes of earliest child- 
hood, personal and playful verses to friends 
and family, translations from other languages, 
poems in many fields and for many occasions. 
Some of them are crude and halting enough, but 
each has its peculiar merit, perhaps only an 
amusing brightness, perhaps a touch of the 
writer’s winning personality, at times the full 
ring of poetry that will remain through the 
years. A. 8S. H. 

[“Chips, Fragments, and Vestiges.” By Gail 
Hamilton. $1.20 net. Boston: Lee & Shepard.] 


“The Thoughts of Pascal,” with an introduc- 
tion by Benjamin Smith, has been published this 
season in a binding so artistic that it is a 
veritable edition de luxe. For those who have 
not yet read “The Thoughts of Pascal” a great 
mental and spiritual treat is yet in store. This 
classic is so well known that any further eulogy 
would be superfluous. B. 

[“The Thoughts of Pascal.” With an Intro- 
duction by Benjamin Smith. $1.00. New York: 
The Century Co.] 
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A circular of thirty-two pages received from 
the University of Chicago Press announces an 
imposing publication, now nearing completion, 
which has the general title “The Decennial 
Publications of the University of Chicago.” 
Twenty-seven volumes are announced, consisting 
of two series, the first, in quarto, of ten vol- 
umes—two volumes of the “President’s Report,” 
and eight volumes of scientific articles repre- 
senting the work of research of the several 
departments of the university. Ninety-three 
contributions are listed in the series, to be issued 
separately and in the bound yolumes. The sec- 
ond series is in octavo, consisting of seventeen 
volumes, also embodying original research, con- 
sisting of systematic treatises, unpublished 
documents, and the like. Each volume of the 
“Decennial Publications” bears the dedication: 
“To the men and women of our time and coun- 
try who, by wise and generous giving, have 
encouraged the search after truth in all depart- 
ments of knowledge.” 

These extensive publications, contributed to 
by 110 members of the teaching staff of the 
University of Chicago, are indeed a remarkable 
undertaking, a tribute alike to the scientific 
spirit of the new university, which is just enter- 
ing its second decennium, and to the University 
Press, which puts out these volumes, richly 


illustrated by expensive plates in fine mechanical 
execution. 
We have space to mention but a few of the 


titles of this publication. In the First Series 
we note: “Have We a Likeness of Christ?” by 
Franklin Johnson; “Practical Sociology in the 
Service of Social Ethics,” by Charles R. Hen- 
derson; “On the Genesis of the Esthetic Cate- 
gories,” by James H. Tufts; “The Relations of 
Structural and Functional Psychology to 
Philosophy,” by James R. Angell; “Credit,” by 
J. Laurence Laughlin; “The Use of Loan Credit 
in Modern Business,” by T. B. Veblen; “The 
Significance of Sociology for Ethics,” by Al- 
bion W. Small; “Empire and Sovereignty,” by 
Ernst Frennd; “The Essential Elements of a 
Written Constitution,” by Harry Pratt Judson; 
“The Structure of the Text of the Book of 
Micah,” by William R. Harper; “The Procon- 
sulate of Julius Agricola in Relation to History 
and to Encomium,” by George L. Hendrickson ; 
“A Sketch of the Linguistic Conditions of Chi- 
cago,” by Carl D. Buck; “The Unity of Plato’s 
Thought,” by Paul Shorey; “The Introduction 
of Comedy Into the City Dionysia at Athens,” 
by Edward Capps; “The Treatment of Nature 
in the Works of Nickolaus Lenau,” by Camillo 
von Klenze; “Studies in Popular Poetry,” by 
P. 8. Allen; “What Has Become of Shake- 
speare’s Play ‘Love’s Labor’s Won?” by Albert 
H. Tolman; “Some Paradoxes of the English 
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Romantic Movement of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,” by W. D. MacClintock; “The Velocity of 
Light,” by Albert A. Michelson; “A Contribu- 
tion to the Theory of Glacier Motion,” by T. C. 
Chamberlin; “The Self-Purification of Rivers,” 
by E. O. Jordan. 

There have already appeared in the Second 
Series the following volumes: I, “The Life and 
Repentance of Marie Magdalene,” edited by 
Frederic I. Carpenter; II, “The Second Bank 
of the United States,” by Ralph C. H. Catterall; 
IV, “The Poems of Anne, Countess of Winchil- 
sea,” by Myra Reynolds; V, “Assyrian and_ 
Babylonian Letters Belonging to the Kouyun- 
yik Collection of the British Museum,” by Rob- 
ert F. Harper, and VI, “La Perfecta Casada, 
by Fray Luys de Leon,” edited by Elizabeth 
Wallace. Among the other titles may be men- 
tioned: III, “Light Waves and Their Uses,” by 
Albert A. Michelson; VII, “Legal Tender, a 
Study in English and American Monetary His- 
tory,” by Sophonisba P. Breckinridge; VIII, 
“The Role of Diffusion and Osmotic Pressure in 
Plants,” by Burton E. Livingston; IX, “A His- 
tory of the Greenbacks,” by Wesley C. Mitchell; 
X, “The Study of Stellar Evolution,” by George 
E. Hale; XI, “Studies in Logical Theory,” 
edited by John Dewey; XII, “The Place of 
Apocalyptic Messianism,” by Shailer Mathews; 
XIII, “Glacial Studies in Greenland,” by 
Thomas C. Chamberlin; XIV, “Lectures on the 
Caleulus of Narrations,” by Oskar Bolza; XV, 
“Studies in General Physiology,” by Jacques 
Loeb, and XVI, “The Finality of the Christian 
Religion,” by George B. Foster. B. C.-T 


In his “History of Ancient Greek Literature” 
Dr. Fowler makes another valuable contribu- 
tion to our store of written knowledge concern- 
ing classical times. The book is intended pri- 
marily for secondary schools and colleges, but 
the broad, thoreugh, scholarly treatment will 
commend it strongly to the general reader as 
well. By. far the greater part of the text is de- 
voted to Greek literature before the Alexandrian 
period, since this latter time produced compara- 
tively little of value and only a small part of 
this production is extant. Yet, for their effect 
upon Roman literature and the progress of 
Christianity, there is included some account of 
Greco-Roman and Christian writers. Quota- 
tions from the best translations of the originals 
enliven and add force to the presentation, while 
the author’s free, almost personal, yet always 
scholarly style, and his true artistic taste and 
judgment pave a very charming royal road to 
learning. The bibliographical appendix, the 
comparative chronological appendix, and the 
combived index and guide to pronunciation of 
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proper names are valuable additions to this 
excellent text. A. 8. H. 

[“A History of Ancient Greek Literature.” 
By Harold N. Fowler, Ph.D. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co.] 


“1000 Classical Characters” and “1000 Mytho- 
logical Characters” are two useful little sister 
books which will be appreciated by the general 
reader as well as by the student in school or 
college. The former in its three hundred pages 
presents its material in alphabetical arrange- 
ment, each name with a concise paragraph of 
»well-sifted but comprehensive description. All 
offensive details are omitted. Besides the 
names of real people and places there are many 
names from classical mythology. “1000 Mytho- 
logical Characters,” a book half the size of the 
preceding, follows the same general plan, but 
covers Norse and Hindoo as well as Latin, 
Greek, and Egyptian mythology. Both books 
are illustrated by full-page half-tones. A.S.H. 

[1000 Classical Characters.” By Ivory 
Franklin Frisbee, Ph.D. “1000 Mythological 
Characters.” By Edward 8. Ellis. New York: 
Hinds & Noble.] 


The work of Mr. Bourne will prove very help- 
ful to all teachers of history and civics in the 
public schools, for whom the book is intended. 
The style is clear and the treatment scholarly. 
Part I discusses, among other subjects, the 
meaning and value of history, history’s place 
in the French, German, and American schools, 
and the methods of teaching history. The au- 
thor, in a discussion of the source method, 
reaches the sound conclusion that “the study of 
original material cannot become the pupil’s 
principal means of acquiring knowledge, and 
that it is chiefly useful in illustrating the state- 
ments of the teacher or of the text-book.” His 
good judgment is again shown in his statement 
that while civics takes its interest from its vital 
relation to the present, nevertheless, without 
history it is “narrow in scope and superficial 
in treatment.” Part II gives a review of the 
general field of history, and will be found help- 
ful in answering the questions as to what facts 
of history are of most worth, and what is the 
best order of their presentation. ‘A, 8 HL. 


[“The Teaching of History and Civics in the 


Elementary and the Secondary School.” By 
Henry E. Bourne, B.A., B.D., professor in the 
College for Women, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. New York: Longmans, Green & Co.] 


A select committee of the New England His- 
tory Teachers’ Association made an exhaustive 
report a few years since on the use of historical 
It has been enlarged, and 
No teacher or 


sources in schools. 
now is available to the public. 
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even intensive student of history can ignore the 
sources from which history is written. In this 
volume the way is pointed out by which such 
material may be reached, and the value of its 
component parts is fully described. The entire 
field of ancient and modern history is covered. 
E. E. 8. 

[Historical Sources in Schools.” By Charles 
Downer Hazen, Edward Gaylor Bourne, Sarah 
M. Dean, Max Farrand, and Albert Bushnell 
Hart. pp. 299. New York: The Macmillan Co.] 


With the development of eduéation as a sci- . 
ence there has been a constantly increasing 
demand for the scientific training of profes- 
sional educators. Among the books which have 
been produced to fulfil this demand is the 
recent publication of “Principles of Class 
Teaching,” by J. J. Findlay. In addition to the 
able discussion of the more theoretical prob- 
lems of education the author furnishes many 
excellent suggestions drawn from his own valu- 
able experiences as headmaster of Cardiff Inter- 
mediate School for Boys. These are offered as 
suggestions only, realizing that every school 
is a changing society, and greatly influenced by 
its environment and the personality of its teach- 
ers and students. The practice of many schools 
to overload their curriculums is strongly con- 
demned, and many tentative programs are of- 
fered, covering the course of study from the 
kindergarten through the secondary school. 

A. 8. H. 

{“Principles of Class Teaching.” By J. J. 
Findlay. $1.25. New York: The Macmillan 
Co.] 


Perhaps the most marked characteristics of 
this “History of Western Europe” is the schol- 
arly and purposeful selection and abstraction of 


material. The too common method of raining 
dates and facts upon the student without ade- 
quate recognition of their relative importance 
here gives way to a far more sensible arrange- 
ment. Minor characters and non-essential inci- 
dents are omitted, much needless confusion is 
thereby avoided, and in the space thus gained 
appears a valuable feature—an unusually full 
discussion of such great factors as the medieval 
church, feudalism, the Protestant revolt, the 
Freneh Revolution, Gregory, Charlemagne, 
Abelard, St. Francis, Petrarch, Luther, Eras- 
mus, Voltaire, Napoleon, Bismarck, and others. 
The illustrations are well chosen, the thirty-six 
maps peculiarly instructive, the style clear and 
direct, and the general scheme admirable. 
A. 8. i. 

{“An Introduction to the History of Western 
Europe.” By James Harvey Robinson, profes- 
sor of history in Columbia University. Boston: 
Ginn & Co.] 
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“Spain and Her People” is an attractive 
book of travel, by Jeremiah Zimmerman, LL.D. 
It is, perhaps, a little disappointing in that so 
much space is given to hurried sketches of 
Spanish history and to descriptions of buildings, 
and so little to the conditions of the Spain of 
today. The last few chapters, however, take up 
the burning question of “What is the matter 
with Spain?” and give us the causes of her 
long decline, her pride in her own past and her 
indifference to the progress of other nations, 
internal corruption among government officials, 
and the dense ignorance of her people. Her 
present poverty is attributed to the number of 
state officials, the size of the army—one hundred 
thousand—-its overofficered organization, the 
barrenness of the land, and the indolence 
of the poorer classes. With true American 
spirit the author feels that if only Spain could 
go to school to America, or, better still, if 
America could manage Spain, all would be well. 

M. C.D: 

[Spain and Her People.” By Jeremiah Zim- 
merman, LL.D. $2.00. New York: George 
W. Jacobs & Co.] 


Two more volumes of Mr. Hulbert’s “Historic 
Highways of America” are at hand. Vol. II 
deals with “Indian Thoroughfares,” vol. III 
with “Washington’s Road” (Nemacolin’s Path). 
In the former is included a striking tabulation 
showing the evolution of Indian thoroughfares 
into military roads, and 
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written’ of four epochs, beginning with 1492, 
1620, 1788, and 1850 respectively. These essays 
or ‘lectures are a strange compound of well- 
known facts and attempted philosophical deduc- 
tions, but serve to illustrate the author’s theory 
of historical treatment. Stephen A. Douglass 
would no doubt object to the new system which 
spells his name with an additional “s.” E. E. 8. 

{[“America and its Relation to the Great 
Epochs of History.” By William Justin Mann. 
pp- 304. Boston: Little, Brown & Co.] 


Of late years Canada has been creeping into 
the field of English fiction, and a keen interest 
has been aroused in this Frozen Land at our 
own borders. The great Northwest is an old 
story to the hardy pioneers of the Hudson Bay 
Company, however, and gradually the Indian 
is being driven from another last hold, and the 
charm and mystery of this wild region are 
vanishing before the march of civilization. So 
it is well that we have from the pen of a man 
who has spent thirty years of his life in these 
great stretches of wastes and forests and who 
has already proved himself an authority in 
this field, a striking account of actual conditions 
as they are today-or have been in the past. Mr. 
Young’s story of “My Dogs in the Northland” 
is much more than a fascinating record of his 
favorite, “Jack,” and the other faithful animals 
that drew his*’sled on many a missionary tour. 
The dogs, with their almost humanly individual 





old trails into publie roads 
in the Middle West. In 
the latter the reader gains 
afresh conception of Wash- 
ington’s “extraordinary 
knowledge of the West 
which he championed.” The 
readable qualities of these 
monographs which gives 
them the charm of story- 
telling is coupled with his- 
torical accuracy which make 
them standard works on 
the subjects covered. 
F. C. B. 

[“The Historie High- 
ways of America.” II, 
“Indian Thoroughfares.” 
III, “Washington’s Road: 
The First Chapter of the Old French War.” 
By Archer Butler Hulbert. Limited editions, 
in sets. Cleveland, Ohio: The. Arthur H. 
Clark Co.] 


With the purpose of showing the connection 
of the history of the United States with that 
of the world at large, William Justin Mann has 


a eer rer 





From “An Introduction to the History of Western Europe.” 


Ginn & Co. 


REMAINS OF A ROMAN AQUEDUCT, NOW USED AS A BRIDGE, NEAR NIMES, 


SOUTHERN FRANCE 


characters, are most welcome acquaintances, but 
it is the vivid, detailed presentation of a mis- 
sionary’s life among the savage tribes of that 
interesting region which gives the book its per- 
manent value. The ground with which we are 
made most familiar is that about Winnepeg 
Lake and Red River, where the author experi- 
enced many hardships, dangers, thrilling escapes 
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and startling emergencies. A rich and unfailing 
sense of humor runs through it all and greatly 
adds to the human interest. A. 8. H. 

[ “My Dogs in the Northland.” By Egerton 
R. Young. $1.25 net. New York and Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell Co.] 


A careful all-around judgment will justify 
the claim made by an English critic that “Lady 
Rose’s Daughter” is the best novel Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward has 
ever written, and 
the finest piece of 
English fiction by 
a@ woman since 
George Eliot’s 
“Adam Bede.” 
“Eleanor,” “Mar- 
cella,” and “Sir 
George Tressady,” 
all bore the stamp 
of the problem- 
novel which Mrs. 
Ward gave us in 
“Robert Elsmere.” 
‘*‘Lady Rose’s 
Daughter” is char- 
acter delineation, 
subtle and mas- 
terly. Julie le Breton, Lady Rose’s daughter, is a 
woman of strong but somewhat erratic individu- 
ality, one of those social rebels who are galled 
by many of the conventionalities of life. Born 
out of wedlock, though her mother was the 
daughter of an English lord, she rises out 
of the social and intellectual dead level of the 
English aristocracy about her by force of men- 
tal gifts, charm of manner, and a certain subtle 
grasp of the motives of others which, the author 
admits, is largely intrigue. Julie is the center 
of everything in the book. Her love for Major 
Warkworth, although he is engaged to another 
woman, leads her to consent to meet him in 
Paris and to spend several days with him alone 
before he departs on his African mission. Then 
comes the dramatic moment, the really great 
scene .of the book, in which Jacob Delafield, 
who loves her but to whom she is indifferent, 
intercepts her and forces her to return to Lon- 
don with him. She afterwards marries Dela- 
field and learns to love him passionately. The 
jealousy of Lady Henry over Julie’s social 
successes in the older woman’s salon of great 
men, the spiritual battle between Jacob and 
Julie till her heart is won, the scenery descrip- 
tions in Italy and Switzerland—all are given 
with Mrs. Ward’s master touch, a touch which 
always lays bare real human nature. And yet 
the appeal in this book is like that in all Mrs. 
Ward’s novels—intellectual, not emotional. 


Harper & Bros. 
COVER OF “LADY ROSE’S 
DAUGHTER" 
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Julie le Breton is alive, finely alive, but she does 
not make us feel deeply for her—one merely 
thinks a great deai about her. The minor char- 
acters are ali as tiue to life as Julie. The little 
Duchess of Crownborough is a really magnetic 
personality, almost a flesh and blood woman. 
Mr. Howard Chandler Christy has illustrated 
the book. L. E. V. 
[“Lady Rose’s Daughter.” By Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward. 
$1.50. New York: 


Illustrated by H. C. Christy. 
Harper & Bros. | 


The “Warner Library of the World’s Best 
Literature” is admittedly the most valuable 
work of such character for reference and study. 
It is the standard in libraries and among edu- 
eators. In the compilation the late Charles 
Dudley Warner took special pride, and he asso- 
ciated with him a remarkable staff of editors 
and specialists, who shared the spirit of the 
editor-in-chief and gave their best judgment 
and effert to the work. The result is a great 
compendium of the important literary produc- 
tions, in which trained discrimination is at the 
service of the comparatively untutored and the 
serious student. The plan combines the pre- 
sentation of the text of masterpieces and special 
essays on the authors by recognized authorities 
in the field of letters. The volumes now appear 
in a “Memorial Edition” obtainable through the 
American Newspaper Association at half the 
original publisher’s price, payable if desired in 
easy instalments. F. C. B. 


In “Cap’n Titus” Mr. Clay Emery, who, by 
the way, is a busy business man with a twinkle 
of humor in his eye, has given us a character 
sketch of a dear old New England type that 
is rapidly passing away, if, indeed, he is not 
already extinct. Modern methods have dis- 
placed the rural postoffice as a center of village 
narrative, and with such displacement have 
gone the characters around whom was woven 
a halo of local admiration. “Cap’n Titus” is 
just a plain old salt who entertains the country 
doctor and the deacon with his yarns, which no 
one believes, but which have a charm because 
of their very unbelievableness. In the volume 
will be found half a dozen well-told yarns that 
savor of the salt; commonplace yarns they are, 
but spun with an exaggeration the boldness of 
which puts one in good humor for the rest of 
the day. G. F. B. 

[“Cap’n Titus.” By Clay Emery. 75 cents. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co.] 


A beautiful old legend current in the White 
Mountains has been embodied in a story en- 
titled “Soltaire,’” by George Franklyn Willey, 
which has been published in a well illustrated 
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Use a Scrubbing brush for a | 
time, ordinary way with Soap- 
Use another just like it | 
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4 shows what you'll find — 
* Soap brush badly worn, 
Pearline brush but little - 
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The Desire 
for Natural Food 
is Natural 


Mothers, do you not know that 
children crave Natural food_until you 
pervert their tastes by the use of 
unnatural food? Unnatural food 
develops unnatural and - therefore 
wrong propensities and desires in 
children. Like begets like— pure 
food, pure minds. 


SHREDDED 
BISCUIT 


is a Natural Food, that is, contains all 
the properties necessary to perfectl 

nourish the whole body and min 

Made in the most hygienic and 
scientific food laboratory in the 
world. It has been thrice cooked, 
and, being crisp, compels thorough 
mastication, which insures perfect 
digestion, a strong body and a healthy 


mind. Sold by all grocers. 


Send for “The Vital Question” (Cook Book 
illustrated in colors) FREE, Address 


The Natural Food Co., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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volume by the New Hampshire Publishing Cor- 
poration. The writer is a member of the fam- 
ily whose almost complete extinction by an 
avalanche furnishes the basis for the plot. The 
legend itself is a charming one, and it is to be 
regretted that, in addition to an accurate knowl- 
edge of the region in which the story is laid, 
the writer could not have brought to his task 
more literary style and workmanship. 
L. E. V. 

By George Franklyn Willey. 
The New 


[ “Seltaire.” 
$1.50. Manchester, New Hampshire: 
Hampshire Publishing Corporation. ] 


In the preface to “Matthew Arnold’s Note- 
books” the Hon. Mrs. Wodehouse writes: “My 
father used often to say, half jokingly, that if 
any one would ever take the trouble to collect 
all the extracts from various writers which he 
had copied in his note-books, there would be 
found a volume of priceless worth.” This she 
has done with a loving care, the volume embrac- 
ing the note-books of every fifth year from 1863 
to 1888, the year of Arnold’s death, and prac- 
tically all of the briefer entries from 1852 to 
1861. The notes are drawn from the best of 
the literature of six languages, and are printed 
almost as they stand—a testimonial of the prac- 
tice in daily life of his dictum that criticism 
has for its business “to know and make known 
the best that is known and thought in the 
At the end of each year’s notes is 
given a list of the books he wished to read 
during that year, with the ones actually read 
and checked off from the others. Aside from 
the intrinsic value of the selections themselves 
it is worth much to find them gathered together 
as an expression of what appealed to the great 
apostle of “sweetness and light” as being best 
and highest. A. 8. H. 

[“Matthew Arnold’s Note-books.” With a 
preface by the Hon. Mrs. Wodehouse. New 
York: The Macmillan Co.] 


world.” 


This book will be found well adapted to the 
needs of pupils in the upper grades of the 
high schools, and, by use of references and sug- 
gestive questions, of more advanced students. 
The authors have wisely placed the facts and 
forms of government in their appropriate his- 
torical setting. By this method of treatment 
the science of civics loses something in definite- 
ness and compactness, but the loss is more 
than made good by the gain in continuity, clear- 
ness, and interest. Civics is less an abstraction. 
A distinguishing feature is the adequate treat- 
ments of the extension of both Northern and 
Southern types of government into the Western 
states. The subjects of the several parts of 
the book show the field covered: Township and 


TALK ABOUT BOOKS 


County Government, City Government, State 
Government, Origin of the National Govern- 
ment and the National Government. The style 
is clear. The book is well equipped with aids 
for school use. Cc. O. P. 


[“The Government of the American People.” 
by Frank Swany, Ph.D., president of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, and Joseph Schafer, M.L., 
assistant professor of history in the University 
of Oregon. .65 net. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.] 


“The Captain,” a stirring story of the Civil 
War, with Grant as the central figure, is a 
book that will appeal strongly to all American 
readers as still another picture of that great 
crisis in our national life. The book is sig- 
nificant as an appreciation of Grant and the 
part he played in the struggle. In his portrait 
are embodied all the ideals of manhood and 
real worth that are truly democratic and Ameri- 
ean, while it possesses that peculiar charm com- 
mon to all intimate personal sketches of well- 
known characters. The author deals in a mas- 
terly way with the love, the heart-breakings, and 
the bitterness of the war. He handles the old 
wound tenderly, dwelling impartially on the 
loyalty of the North, the gallant courage of the 
South, the indomitable spirit of the women, 
“who have their part,” and Vicksburg panting 
under the blazing July sun—while in the back- 
ground the quiet figure of The Captain, a 
little stooped, “simple, unflinching, patient,” 
dominates the picture. M. D. E. 


(“The Captain.” By Churchill Williams. 
$1.50. Boston: Lothrop Publishing Co.] 


Jack London’s first novel, “A Daughter of 
the Snows,” is an absorbing tale of love and 
adventure in the Far North. Alaska is a new 
field for the novelist, and Mr. London has exer- 
cised the pioneer’s prerogative in joyously 
dancing about on the untrodden snow untram- 
meled by any thoughts of the time-honored 
conventions of civilized society. On the whole 
there is a saneness about the book, a snap and 
vigor that only healthy life in the open air 
ean bring—a stimulating atmosphere of snow 
and ice and sunshine, of elemental struggle— 
that makes the reader long to go out West and 
“do things”—even though by so doing he runs 
the risk of meeting and falling in love with 
Miss Frona Welse or her prototype. Is she, 
after all, so different from the American girls 
as the author thinks he has made her? 

M. D. E. 

(“A Daughter of the Snows.” By Jack 
London. $1.50. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.] 
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POWELL 


If You Are 
Earning $25 Per 
Less Than Week 


I can DOUBLE your salary or income by teaching 
you how to write catchy, intelligent advertising. 

My system of instruction by mail is the only one in 
existence that has the hearty endorsement of the great 
experts and publishers, and I am anxious to send my 
prospectus with proof if you are interested. I will show 
you how to earn from $25.00 to $100.00 a week. 


GEORGE H. POWELL, 
181 Temple Court, - - New York, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING 
INSTRUCTION 
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THE ONLY 


Naphtha Launch 


Remains Preeminently the Most Successful of all 
Small Power Pleasure Craft 


Steam and Sail Yachts 
Naphtha Engines 


Send 10 cent stamp for catalogue 


GAS ENGINE @ POWER COMPANY and 
CHARLES L. SEABURY @ COMPANY, Consolidated 


If BROADWAT AND MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 115 DEARBORN STREET 




















THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK 


The Teaching of English in the Elementary 
and the Senvndany School. By Percival 
Chubb. 5 1-4 x 7 3-4. $1.00 net. 

Essays Historical and Literary. By John Fiske. 
Vol. I, Scenes and Characters in American 
History. Vol. II, In Favorite Fields. 6 x 9. 
$4.00 net. 

The Cambridge Modern History. Planned b 
the late Lord Acton. Edited by A. W. Ward, 
G. W. Prothero, and Stanley Leathes. Vol. 
I, The Renaissance. 7 x 9 3-4. $3.75. 

Stories of California. By Ella M. Sexton. 


5 1-4 x 7 1-2. $1.00. 

Stories in Stone from the Roman Forum. By 
Isabel Lovell. 5 1-2 x 7 3-4. 

A Renaissance Leaning Facade at Genoa. By 
William Henry Goodyear. Paper. 8 x 11. 


Our Benevolent Feudalism. By W. J. Ghent. 
5 x 7 1-2. $1.25 net. 

A First Manual of Composition (Revised). By 
Edwin Herbert Lewis. 5 x 7 1-2. .60 net. 
Laboratory Exercises in Physics for Secondary 
Schools. By George R. Twiss. 5 x 7 1-2. 

50 net. 

The Quest of Happiness: A Study of Victory 
Over Life’s Troubles. By Newell Dwight 
Hillis. 6 x 8. $1.50 net. 

The Battle with the Slum. By Jacob A. Riis. 
6x8 1-2. $2.00 net. 

Interest and Education: The Doctrine of Inter- 
est and Its Concrete Application. By Charles 
de Garmo. 5 1-4x 7 3-4. $1.00 net. 

How Our Grandfathers Lived. Selected and 
Annotated by Albert Bushnell Hart with the 


Collaboration of Annie Bliss Chapman. 5 1-2 
x 7 1-2. .60 net. 
Constructive and Preventive Philanthropy. By 


Joseph Lee. With Introduction by Jacob 
A. Riis. 4 3-4 x7. $1.00 net. 

The Satire of Seneca on the Apotheosis of 
Claudius: A Study by Allan Perley Ball. 
5 x 7 1-4. $1.55 net. 

A Week in a French Country House. By Ade- 
laide Sartoris. Illustrated by Lord Leighton, 
P.R.A. 5 1-2 x 7 3-4. $1.50 net. 

The Method of the Recitation. By Charles A. 
MeMurry, Ph.D., and Frank M. MeMurry, 
Ph.D. 5x7 1-2. .90 net. 

Special Method in the Reading of Complete 
English Classics in the Grades of the Common 
School. By Charles McMurry, Ph.D. 5 1-4 
x 7 1-2. 

The Elements of General Method, Based on the 
Principles of Herbart. By Charles A. Me- 
Murry, Ph.D. New. Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. 5 1-4 x 7 1-2. 

Medieval French Literature. 
4x6. .40. 


LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON 


By Gaston Paris. 


The Sunset Song and Other Verses. Ey Eliz- 
abeth Akers. Autograph Edition. 5 3-4 x 
7 3-4. $1.20 net. 

Boy Donald and His Hero. By Penn Shirley. 
5x 61-2. .60 net. 

The Little Girl Next Door. By Nina Rhoades, 
5 3-4 x 7 1-2. .80 net. 

Hortense—A Difficult Child. By Edna Foster. 
5 1-4x7 1-2. .80 net. 

By 


The Tenth Commandment: A Romance. 


Marguerite Linton Glentworth. 5 1-4 x 7 3-4. 
$1.50. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 








Madge: A Girl in Earnest. By S. Jennie Smith. 
5 1-4 x 7 3-4. $1.00 net. 

Randy and Her Friends. 
5 1-4x7 1-2. .80 net. 

In the Days of Queen Elizabeth. By Eva March 
Tappan. 5 1-4x7 1-2. .80 net. 

A Boy of a Thousand Years Ago. By Harriet 
T. Comstock. 5 3-4 x 7 3-4. .80 net. 

Cruising on the St. Lawrence. By Everett T. 
Tomlinson. 5 1-4 x 7 3-4, $1.20 net. 

Tom Winstone—“Wide Awake”: A Story for 
Boys. By Martha James. 5 1-2 x 7 3-4. .80 
net. 

The Young Volcano Explorers, or American 
Boys in the West Indies. By Edward Strate- 
meyer. 5 1-4 x 71-2. $1.00 net. 

Marching on Niagara, or The Soldier Boys of 
the Old Frontier. By Edward Stratemeyer. 
5 1-4x71-2. $1.25. 

Sisters of Reparatrice. 
5 1-2 x 8. .80 net. 

The Story of Joan of Are for Boys and Girls. 
By Kate E. Carpenter. 5 1-2 x 7 3-4. .80 net. 

Brave Heart Elizabeth. By Adele E. Thomp- 
son. 5 1-4 x 71-2. $1.00 net. 

A Girl of This Century. By Mary G. Darling. 
5 1-4 x 7 1-2. $1.00 net. 

Concerning Polly. By Helen M. Winslow. 5 1-4 
x 7 3-4. $1.50. 

THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 

Heidi. By Johanna Spyri. Translated by 
Helene S. White. 4 1-2 x 6 3-4. .60. 

The Adventures of Baron Munchausen. 
Rudolph Eric Raspe. 4 1-2 x 6 3-4. .60. 

Ways of Well Doing. By Humphrey J. Des- 


By Amy Brooks. 


By Lucia Gray Swett. 


By 


mond. 5 x 7 1-4. .28 net. 

Daily Maxims from Amiel’s Journal. Edited 
by Orline Gates, 5x 7 1-4. .28 net. 

The Cardinal Virtues. By William de Witt 
Hyde. 5 x7 1-4. .28 net. 

Immensee. By Theodor Storm. Translated by 


Bertha M. Schimmelfennig. 5 x 7 1-4. .28 


net. 
“Light Ho, Sir!” By Frank T. Bullen. 5 x 


7 1-4. .28 net. 

In Perfect Peace. By J. R. Miller. 5 x 7 1-4. 
-28 net. 

If I were a College Student. By Charles F. 
Thwing. .28 net. 

The Caxton Club. By Amos R. Wells. 5 1-2 x 
7 3-4. .50. 

R. F. FENNO & CO., NEW YORK 


Thelma. By Marie Corelli. 5 1-2 x 8. 

The Weaving of Webs. By F. W. van Praag. 
5 1-4 x 7 3-4. $1.50. 

The Open-Air Boy. By G. M. A. Hewett. 
71-2. $1.25. 

Master Adam, the Calabrian. By Alexander 
Dumas. Translated by Harry A. Spurr. 5 x 
7 1-2. $1.00. 

The March of the White Guard. By Gilbert 
Parker. 5x7 1-2. $1.25. 


DIRECTORS OF THE OLD SOUTH WORK, BOSTON 


Old South Leaflets. Paper, 5 1-4x 71-2: The 
Ordinance of 1784 and Jefferson’s Services 
to the Northwest Territory; The Capture of 
Vincennes, by George Rogers Clark; The 
Northwest Territory and Western Reserve, 
by James A. Garfield; Washington’s Tour of 
the Ohio, from his journal; Description of 
Ohio, by Manasseh Cutler; Washington’s 
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A TRANSFERABLE DESIGN FURNISH- 
ED FREE WITH 
EACH ORDER 


A full line of Tinted 
Ooze Leathers for 
Cushions, Appli- 
que, etc. All colors 
and grains for 
Pyrography. 
Samples and 
prices on applica- 
= — tion. 
JOS. H. WILSON, 
311 and 313 Main Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 



































BORATED 
TALCUM 


G, and 
SUNBURN, oF 4rsaner 
“A little higher in price, perhaps, than worthless 
wat fet ” pa all odor of 
roe Get Mennen's (the original). ‘Sengle Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN N N. 











THE KAWARTHA LAKES 


The region known as the “‘ Kawartha Lakes,”’ situated 
about 40 miles to the north of Lake Ontario, combines the 
wildest primeval granite, mountain and forest scenery with 
lovely, grassy shrub and vine-clad shores. Throughout the 
chain the tourist and sportsman are at no point remote from 
busy town or village with excellent transportation service, 
ahd yet in comparative seclusion. Canoe and camping parties 
find here their‘beau ideal of summer outing. Handsomely 
illustrated descriptive matter sent free on application to R. 
McC. Smith, Southern Passenger Agent, 124 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit. 





YOUR SUMMER HOLIDAY 


Nature intended that we should spice up our daily toil with 
a short butterfly exit to some beautiful lake resort during the 
hot summer months. This is plainly evident both from our 
own natural desires and the many interesting places so 
lavishly provided. 

Summer resorts such as Muskoka are occupying a great 
deal of our attention, because nature smiles upon us during 
the summer season and we can then liveentirely out of doors, 
while we indulge in boating, bathing, games of different sorts 
and a great variety of other forms of recreation. 

No other section of the world is so fortunately situated in 
this respect as the Province of Ontario. Muskoka with its 
many beautiful lakes, winding rivers and splendidly wooded 
islands, is within easy reach by rail, or boat and rail. A trip 
lasting but a few hours north of Toronto will transfer tired 
and hot humanity to cool, peaceful surroundings, such as the 
gods are supposed to envy. 

Handsome, illustrated, descriptive matter can be had free 
by applying to R. McC. Smith, Southern Passenger Agent, 124 
Woodward Ave., Detroit. 





THE ADVERTISING COLUMNS 


The publishers of Tax CHAUTAUQUAN are exceedingly care- 
ful about admitting irresponsible firms to its advertising 
columns. That is one reason why the advertising in the 
magazine is limited. The publishers will thank any reader 
of the magazine who receives unjust treatment at the hands 
of an advertiser to advise the publication office at once, that 
they may take the proper steps to terminate the contract. 
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of Style No. 220. 


From Life 


This picture was made from life. It 
faithfully shows the genuine Ferris 
Waist. The only garment of support 
that gives you health and beauty at the 
same time. Whether you wear a 


FERRIS 
$2 WAIST 


in neglige or evening dress, it gives 
you that unconscious air of ease so 
charming in graceful women. 

Be sure to get the genuine wiih 
‘FERRIS GooD SENSE”’ in red letters 
sewed on each waist. The illustrated 
Ferris Book is mailed free on request. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 
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Letter to Benjamin, Harrison, Governor of 
Virginia, on the Opening ef Communication 
with the West; The Constitution of Ohio; 
The Ordinance of 1787, for the Government 
of the Territory Northwest of the River Ohio, 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 


The Real Siberia: Together with an Account 
of a Dash Through Manehuria. By John 
Foster Fraser. 5 1-4 x 7 3-4. $2.00 net. 

An Introduction to Physical Geography. -By 
, Grove Karl Gilbert and Albert Perry Brig- 
‘ham. 5 1-2 x 8. 

The Essentials of Business Law. 
M. Burdick. 5 1-2 x 8. 

A History of the Middle lees By Dana Carle- 
ton Munro. 5 1-2 x 8. 

The Life of the Ancient Greeks, with Special 
Reference to Athens. By Charles Burton 
Gulick, Ph.D. 

The Story of Alchemy. By M. 
Muir. 4 1-4 x6. .35 net. 

Prisoners of Russia. By Dr. Benjamin Howard. 
5 1-4 x 71-2. $1.40 net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 





By Francis 


M. Pattison 


Shakespeare as a Dramatic Critic, With an 
Account of His Reputation at Various Pe- 
riods. (Shakespearian Wars, Yale Bicenten- 
nial Publications.) 6x9. $3.00 net. 

A Captured Santa Claus. By Thomas Nelson 
Page. 5 1-4 x7 3-4. .75. 

The Blue Flower. By Henry van Dyke. 
7 3-4. $1.50. 

The Little White Bird, or Adventures in Ken- 
sington Gardens. By J. M. Barrie. 5 1-4 x 
7 3-4. $1.50. 

The Turquoise Cup, etc. 
Smith, 5 x 7 3-4. 

The Meaning of Pictures. By John C. van Dyke. 
5x7 1-4. $1.25 net. 

Agnosticism. By Robert Flint, D.D., LL.D., 
F.S.S.E. 5 1-2 x 8 1-4. $2.00 net. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA 

Four Princes, or The Growth of a Kingdom: 
A Story of the Christian Church Centered 
Around Four Types. By James A. B. Scherer, 
Ph.D. 4 3-4 x7 1-2. $1.25. 

Adam Rush. By Lynn Roby Meekins. 
7 3-4. $1.50. 

The True History of the American Revolution. 
By sydney George Fisher. 5 1-4 x 8. $2.00 
net. 


5 x 


By Arthur Cosslett 


§ 1-4x 


GINN & CO., BOSTON 
With 
5 1-2 


Addresses on War. By Charles Sumner. 
an Introduction by Edwin D. Mead. 
x 8. 

First Book of Forestry. 
5 3-4x7 1-2. .75. 

Manual of Astronomy. By Charles A. Young, 
Ph.D., LL.D. 6x 8 1-4. $2.25. 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, WASHINGTON 
Nineteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology to the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institute, 1897-98. By J. W. 
Powell. In two parts. 8 x 11 1-2. 
Report of the Librarian of Congress for the 


By Filibert Roth. 


Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1902. 6 1-4 
x 10. 
Factory Sanitation and Labor. 5 1-2 x 9. 


Seventeenth Annual Report of the Commissioner 
of Labor, 1902. 


Trade and Technical Education. 6 1-4 x 9 1-4, 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Avery. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 5 x 7 1-2. 
$1.00. 


Miss Muffet’s Christmas Party. 
McChord Crothers. 5 1-2 x 7 3-4. 

Where American Independence Began. By 
Daniel Munro Wilson. 5 1-2 x 8 1-4. $2.00 
net. 

The Peasant and the Prinee. By Harriet 
Martineau. Edited by H. W. Boynton. 4 1-2 
x 7 3-4. .15. 

Americans in Process: A Settlement by Resi- 
dents and Associates of the South End House. 
North and West Ends, Boston. Edited by 
Robert A. Woods. 5 1-4 x 7 3-4. $1.50 net. 

American Diplomacy in the Orient. By John 
W. Foster. 6 1-4 x 8 3-4. $3.00 net. 

Human Destiny in the Light of Revelation. By 


By Samuel 


John F. Weir. 4 3-4 x 7 1-4. $1.00 net. 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., NEW YORK 

The Success of Mark Wyngate. By V. L. Sil- 
berrad. 5 1-4 x7 3-4. $1.50. 

Patience: or Bunthorne’s Bride. By W. 8S. 
Gilbert. 5 1-4 x 7 1-2. $1.00. 

How to Attract the Birds and Other Talks 
About Bird Neighbors. By Neltje Blanchan 
6 1-4x 81-2. $1.35. 


Danny. By Alfred Ollivant. 51:2 x 8. $1.50. 

The Lane That Had No Turning. By Gilbert 
Parker. 5 3-4 x 8 3-4. $1.50. 

A Country Without Strikes. By Henry Demar- 
est Lloyd. 5 x 7. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 


Sur Les Bords du Rhin: Selections from Victor 
Hugo. Edited by Thomas Bertrand Bronson. 
4x 6 1-2. 

Andromaque Brittanicus and Athalie. By Jean 
Racine. Edited with Introduction, Remarks, 
and Notes by F. M. Warren. 4 3-4 x 6 3-4. 

Der Talisman. By Ludwig Fulda. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by Edward 
Stockton Meyer, Ph.D. 4 1-2 x 6 3-4. 

Money and Banking: An Introduction to the 
Study of Modern Currencies. By William A. 
Scott, Ph.D. 5 3-4 x 8 3-4. 


THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK 


The Story of Athens: A Record of the Life 
and Art of the City of the Violet Crown 
Read in Its Ruins and in the Lives of Great 
Athenians. By Howard Crosby Butler. 6 x 
8 1-4. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 


Tolstoy as Man and Artist: With an Essay on 
Dostoievski. -By Dmitri Merejkowski. 5 1-4 
x 7 3-4. 

Augustus Cesar and the Organization of the 
Empire of Rome. By John B. Firth. 5 1-2 x 
7 3-4. $1.35 net. 

The American Republic and Its Government. 
By James Albert Woodburn. 6 x 8 3-4. $2.00 
net. 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 


An Uncrowned Queen: The Story of Frances E. 
Willard. By Bernie Babcock. 5x 71-2. .75 
net. 


A. M. ROBERTSON, SAN FRANCISCO 


The Divine Question. 


By Lionel Josaphare, 
5 1-2 x 71-2. .25 net. 
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Secured by Small Monthly Payments 


Crude rubber is worth today twice as much as it was ten years ago, and fora quarter of a century the world’s 
supply has always been spoken for months before it has reached a civilized market. Every industry, every branch 
of science daily finds some new purpose for rubber, for which absolutely no other product will answer. Itis asindis- 

nsable to our modern civilization as wheat—or cotton—or coal. Yet its production is still at the mercy of the 
gnorant and improvident natives of the tropical American jungles, who invariably “tap to death’’ the wild rubber 
trees, unrestrained, because of the climate, by white supervision. 





There is nothing speculative about Crude Rubber. It can be gath- 
ered every day in the year, irrespective of weather or season. It can 
be sold every day in the year, in every market in the world, and 
at a stable price that has been steadily advancing for many years. 











In the State of Chiapas, Mexico, we have 6,175 acres of the finest rubber land in all the world, and with the finest 
climate. On this land we are changing the production of crude rubber from the primitive and destructive method 
now employed by the natives, to the most scientific and economic plan known to modern forestry, and under Anglo- 
Saxon supervision. You cannot name any article of world-wide use whose production has undergone so radical a 
development as we are now engage:! in without vastly enriching those who have accomplished the change. An acre 
of 200 rubber trees brought into bearing on our land will produce a net income of from $200 to $300 a year for more 
than alifetime. We plant 600 trees to the acre and ‘‘tap to death” 400 of them before maturity, leaving 200 trees, 
the normal number for permanent yield. The advantage of this method is that by beginning the tappings thus 
early, dividends begin also in the same year. 

The remarkable opportunity is now open for securing shares in this great enterprise, each share representing an 
undivided interest equivalent to an acre of landinour orchard. Thereis no large cash down payment, as the purchaser 
pays for his shares in modest monthly installments running over the development period. Supposing you buy only 

ve shares, or acres; you pay $20 a month for 12 months, then $10 a month for a limited period until you have paid 
the full price of the shares—$276 each; but meantime you will have received dividends amounting to $210 per share; 
hence, the actual net cost of your shares, or acres, will be $66 each, and from the maturity period onward, longer 
than you can live, they will yield you or your heirs a yearly income of $1,200. This conservative estimate is based 
upon Government reports of the United States and Great Britain, and is for 200 trees per acre, figured as yielding 
each only two pounds of crude rubber per year—400 pounds at sixty cents net. Of course, if you Luy ten shares, 
your income will be $2,400 yearly, or, better still, twenty-five shares will yield $6,000 a year. 





Here is a safe, conservative and permanent investment in an 
industry new enough to be immensely profitable, yet old enough to 
have lost all element of risk. 











Every possible safeguard surrounds thisinvestment, The State Street Trust Company of Boston holds the title to 
our property in Mexico as trustee. We agree to deposit with them the money paid in ior shares, and wé file with them 
sworn statements as to the development of the property. This company also acts as registrar of ourstock. You are 
fully protected from loss in czse of death and liberally protected in case of lapse of payments, and we grant you a sus- 
pension of payments for ninety days at any time you may wish. Furthermore we agree to loan you money on yourshares, 

If we can prove to you that five shares in this investment, paid for in small monthly installments, will bring you an 
average return of twenty-five per cent. on your money during the period of payments, and will then bring you 
$100 a month for more than a lifetime, we could not keep you out. Send us at once $20 as the first monthly pay- 
ment to secure five ——y a for ten shares—$100 for twenty-five shares ($4 per share for as many shares as you wish 
tosecure). This opens the door for yourself, not to wealth, butto what is far better, a competency for future years, 
when perhaps you will not be able to earn it. We already have hundreds of sharehold d through forty 

- 8t tes who have investigated and invested. Our literature explains our plan fully and concisely, and proves every 
statement, It will be sent to you immediately, on request. 








Our shares are selling above par right now. The price has advanced 
twice within the last few months, and when the few shares that remain 
in the present series are all sold the price will again be raised. We 
cannot promise to give you any further warning of the advance. 


























116 NEWS SUMMARY 


DOMESTIC 


February 2.—Minister Bowen refuses a com- 
promise offered by representatives of the pow- 
érs, and insists on a submittal to The Hague. 

3.—Warships are ordered to Honduras to 
protect American interests. 

5.—The last witness is heard by the coal 
strike commission. 

6.—The bill to expedite suits under the Sher- 
man anti-trust law is passed. The president 
again refuses to arbitrate the question of pref- 
erential rates in the Venezuelan payments. 

9.—The arguments are begun before the coal 
strike commission in Philadelphia. 

12.—The general staff bill goes to the presi- 
dent. President Baer, in his closing argument 
for the operators before the commission, pro- 
poses a sliding scale for the miners’ wages. 
The president announces that Mr. Cortelyou 
will enter the cabinet as head of the new de- 
partment of commerce and labor, to be suc- 
ceeded as secretary to the president by William 
Loeb. 

13.—The British, German, and Italian proto- 
cols for settlement of the Venezuelan contro- 
versy by The Hague are signed at Washington. 
Counsel Darrow closes the arguments before 
the strike commission. 

14.—The president signs the department of 
commerce and the army staff bills. Minister 
Bowen announces that Andrew Carnegie offered 
to advance $360,000 to Venezuela to pay the 
German claims, 

15.—Memorial services for the destruction 
of the Maine are held on the wreck of that 
vessel in Havana harbor. 

16.—An American claimant against Venezuela 
for annulment of concession is awarded $700,- 
000 damages by the Venezuelan supreme court. 

17.—The president appoints Secretary Root 
and Senators Lodge and Turner the American 
members of the Alaskan boundary commission, 
and Secretary John W. Foster will have charge 
of the case for the United States. 

18.—It is said that Mr. Bowen will not be 
allowed to represent Venezuela before The 
Hague unless che resigns his post at Caracas. 
Judge Grosscup, in Chicago, grants an injunc- 
tion against the packers in the beef trust case. 

19.—The president nominates William R. 
Day to be associate justice of the United States 


supreme court, vice Associate Justice Shiras, 


resigned. The coal strike commission meets 
in Washington to begin the preparation of its 
report. 

21.—The cornerstone of the army war college 
is laid at_ Washington. 

22.—Ladrones are becoming more active in 
the Philippines. . 

23.—The supreme court decides that congress 
can prohibit the carriage of lottery tickets from 
one state to another. 

24.—Minister Bowen proposes to the allies 
that the tzar name the arbitrators on the 
Venezuelan question. , 

25.—The Philippine currency bill passes con- 
gress. 

26.—Charges of polygamy are filed in the 
senate against Senator-elect Reed Smoot. Sen- 
ator Morgan -continues his fight against the 
Panama Canal treaty. 

28.—The omnibus public building bill passes 
congress. 












FOREIGN 


February 2.—The sultan of Morocco pursues 
the flying rebels. King Edward is ill. 

3.—The Venezuelan’ rebels are defeated near 
Caracas. Civil war breaks ovt in Honduras. 

4.—Several cities in Spain are troubled with 
strikes and bread riots. . 

5.—Brazil sends a land and naval force to 
Acre, the territory disputed by Bolivia. 

6.—Turkey prepares for trouble in Mace- 
donia, War begins at Acre, and Brazil captures 
Puerto Alonzo. 

8.—Bolivia agrees to Brazilian occupation 
of Acre pending a peaceful settlement. It is 
reported that a cyclone and tidal wave January 
13 destroyed a thousand lives in the South Sea 
Islands. 

10.—It is announced that the Brazil-Bolivia 
dispute will be settled by The Hague court. 

11.—Bulgaria prepares for hostilities with 
Turkey. 

12.—Turkey orders fourteen battalions to 
Salonica. Right Rev. Thomas Davidson is in- 
stalled as archbishop of Canterbury and primate 
of all England. 

; ~ Aaa arnaee: capture the Turkish town of 
[pek. 

15.—The Venezuelan blockade is officially 
raised. Turkey has massed one hundred thou- 
sand men on the Bulgarian frontier. 

16.—President Palma, of Cuba, signs the 
naval coaling-stations agreement with the 
United States. 

19.—A joint note of the powers in regard to 
reforms in Macedonia is handed to the Russian 
ambassador at Constantinople to be delivered 
to the porte. Diplomatic relations between 
Germany and Venezuela are resumed. Andrew 
Carnegie is reported as negotiating for a site 
for a “Palace of Peace” at The Hague. 

20.—-Leo XIII celebrates his twenty-fifth an- 
niversary as pope. The Russian government is 
warned of a dangerous uprising expected among 
the peasants of the province of Simbirsk. _ . 

21.—Railroad workmen in Holland decide 
on a general strike as a protest against a pro- 
posed law to prevent strikes. 

22,.—Korea rejects the Russian demand for a 
railway concession. 

23.—The sultan agrees to the plans for re- 
form in Macedonia. , 

24.—Russia asks the United States and other 
powers to codperate against the illegal importa- 
tion of arms into China. A bill for equal suf- 
frage to men and women over twenty-one is 
proposed in Holland. 

25.—Secretary Chamberlain sails from Cape 
Town for England. 

26.—San Domingo rebels meet with successes. 
The Russian consul at Mitrovitza is killed by 
Albanians. 

27.—President Palma signs the Cuban sol- 
diers’ pay loan bill authorizing a $35,000,000 
bond issue. Troubles in the Balkans show few 
signs of lessening. , 


OBITUARY 


February 9.—The Duke of Tetnan, formerly 
Spanish minister of foreign affairs, is ‘lead. 
Edna Lyall, the novelist, dies in England. 

26.—Dr. Richard J. Gatling, inventor of the 
machine gun, dies, aged eighty-four, at. Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 
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